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REPORT. 



It is the duty of the Board of Education of the city of New 
York, prescribed by subdivision 10 of section 3 of " An Act 
relative to Common Schools in the city of New York," passed 
March 31, 1854 : 

" To make and transmit, between the fifteenth day of Janu* 
ary and the first day of February in each year, to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and to the Common 
Council of the city of New York, a report in writing, bearing 
date on the thirty-first day of December next preceding, stating 
the whole number of schools within their jurisdiction, specially 
designating the schools for colored children; the schools or 
societies from which reports shall have been made to the Board 
of Education within the time limited for that purpose; the 
length of time such schools shall have been kept open ; the 
amount of public money apportioned or appropriated to said 
school or society; the number taught in each school ; the whole 
amount of money drawn from the City Chamberlain for the 
purposes of education during the year ending at the date of 
their report, distinguishing the amount received from the gene- 
ral fund of the State, and from all other, and what sources ; the 
manner in which such moneys shall have been expended ; and 
such other information as the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction may, from time to time, require, in relation to Com* 
mon School Education in the city and county of New York.** 

In fulfilment of that duty, the Board of Education respect- 

ftaUy 

Kbpobt: 

L The whole number of Schools within its jurisdiction during 
the past year was two hundred and seventy-one, classified as 
follows : 



i^'iib^j;^ 



GninmarSchoelf for Boys. ••.••/ 47 

" « " Girb 48 

Primarjr Schools • • • 101 

Colored Schools 14 

Corporate and Asylum Schools • • 28 

Evening Schools 29 

Normal Schools • • • • . 3 

Free Academy 1 



Total.. 271 

n. Beports have been made to the Board of Education, with- 
in the time limited for that purpose, from all the Schools named 
above, including the following Corporate and Asylum Schools :— 

1. New York Orphan Asylum, 

2. Koman Catholic Orphan Asylum, 

3. Koman Catholic Half Orphan Asylum, 

4. Protestant Hilf Orphan Asylum, 

5. Mechanics' School Society, 

6. House of Befuge, 

7* Hamilton Free School, 

8. Leake & Watts' Orphan House, 

9. Female Guardian Society, 

10. New York Juvenile Asylum, 

11. Colored Orphan Asylum, 

12. Five Points House of Industry, 

13. Ladies' Home Missionary Society. 

HI. The length of time the Schools above mentioned have 
been kept open, the actual average attendance, and the whole 
number taught in the several Schools, as appears from the an- 
nual returns for the year ending with December 81, 1855, is 
shown in the accompanying Schedule No. 1. 

lY. The amount apportioned or appropriated to said Schools 
or Societies, will be found stated in Schedule No. 2. 

Y. The number taught in each School, ascertained according 
to the rule laid down by the law, (tec. 10, sub. 4 of Laws of 



1854,) is shown in Schedule No. 1 ; and as also is ^he average 
actual attendance ascertained by the rule provided for that 
purpose (sec. 10, sub. 4, Laws 1854,) from which it appears that, 
exclusive of the Free Academy, 3 Normal Schools and 29 
Evening Schools, the number taught during the year is 137,874, 
and Hie average attendance is 47,858. 

VI. The whole amount of money drawn from the City Cham- 
berlain for the purposes of education during the year ending 
at the date of this report, distinguishing the amount received 
from the general fond of the State, and from all other sources, 

is $917,853 32 

Of which was received from the State frinds 132,711 68 

Of which was raised by tax on the property of the 
city of New York $785,141 64 

VII. Such moneys have been expended in the following 
manner: 

For salaries of Teachers and Janitors $414,257 40 

^^ other current expenses •••••.. 74,369 61 

^ Free Academy (including Library and repairs) 40,106 48 

" Normal Schools 6,039 21 

" Evening Schools 32,636 71 

" Corporate Schools 19,548 43 

" Text Books and supplies furnished the Ward 
Schools, Free Academy, Normal Schools and 

Evening Schools, through the Depository. . • 69,679 63 

*^ Rents of School premises 9,780 57 

" Eepairs of buildings, (work shop) 15,881 57 

^^ Altering and enlarging buildings 51,096 83 

" New buildings 126,598 98 

" Furniture of new buildings 29,953 18 

*^ Sites for new School-houses 626 68 

'^ Expenses of the Board of Education 27,329 19 

Total • $917,853 32 

Schedule No. 3 exhibits ihe details of expenditure in the 
Ward Schools of each ward for teachers' salaries, books and 
stationery, repairs and snppUes, and the amount of suppUe. 
from the Depository for the year ending Dee. 81, 1855. 
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Schedule Ko. 4 ezhibhs the detail of the operations of the 
Depofiitoij. 

OOMPABIBON WITH THS TSAB 1854 : 

1856. Whole number of Schools 271 

1854. do do do 269 

Licrease 9 

1855. Whole number of Grammar Schools, for Boys, .... 47 

1854. Do. do. do 44 

Increase^ 8 

1855. Whole number of Grammar Schools, for Girls, • • . • 48 

1854. Do. do. do 44 

Increase, 4 

1855. Whole number of Primary Schools, 101 

1854. Do. do. 101 

Increase, • • 

1855. Whole number of Colored Schools, « • 14 

1854. Do. do. 14 

Increase, 

1856. Whole number of Ck>rporate and Asylum Schools, 28 
1864. Do. do. do. 28 

Increase, 

1855. Whole number of Erening Schools, 29 

1854. Do. do. 27 

Increase, 2 

1855. Whole number of Normal Schools, • S 

1864. Do. do. 3 

Iticreasei 



^Ma^Mi. 



T 
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1855. The whole number taught in the SchoolSi ex- 
clusive of the Normid Schooki Eyening 
Schools and Free Academy, IST^SM 

1854. Do. do. do. 128,608 

Increase, 9,260 

1855. Average attendance in the same < 47,858 

1854. Do. do •... 45,890 

Increase, • • • 2,468 

1855. Number in Free Academy, . . , • • 696 

1854. Do. do. •. 541 

Increase, « 155 

1855. Number in Normal Schools, 782 

1854. Do. do 711 

Increase, • 71 

1855. Number in Evening Schools, 12,762 

1854. Do. do. 12,019 



•^ 



Increase, 750 

1855. The whole amount of money drawn from 

the City Chamberlain, $917,853 8S 

1854. Do. do. do. 776,964 88 

Increase, $140,888 04 

1855. The whole amount of money expended for 

ihe support of the Free Academy, is, ex- 
clusive of repairs and library, ••.•«•• • $87,088 88 

1854. Do. do. do. 31,680 89 

Increase, $5,352 60 

asiiBafisa 

1855. The whole amount expended for the sup* 

port of Normal Schools, is $6,039 21 

1854. Do. do. do. 4,394 60 

Increase, < $1^644 XL 
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1865. Hie whole amount expended for the sup- 
port of Eyening Schools, 18 $32,685 71 

1854. Do. do. do. 22,749 98 

Increase, $9,885 78 

1855. The amonnt appropriated to Corporate 

Schools, $19,648 43 

1854. Do. do. do. 17,483 79 

Increase, , $2,064 64 

1855. The cost of Books distributed through the 

DepdMtory, $69,679 63 

1854. Do. do. do. 61,349 87 

Increase, $8,329 76 

1855. Amount paid forBents of School premises, $9,780 57 

1854. Do. do. do. 8,625 22 

Increase, ($1,154 35 

1855. Amount paid through the Workshop for 

Bepairs of Buildings, $15,831 57 

1854. Do. do. do. 13,464 71 

Increase, $2,366 86 

1856. Amount paid for altering and enlarging 

Bmldings, $51,096 83 

1864. Do. do. do. 42,511 84 

Increase, $8,585 49 

1856. Amount paid for New Buidings, $126,598 98 

1864. Do. do. 133,017 04 

Decrease, $6,418 06 

1855. Amount paid for Furniture for Ifew Build- 

ings, • $29,953 13 

1854. Do. do. do. 7,780 99 

Increase, $22,172 14 
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185S. Amount paid for Sites for ITew School- 
Houses, $626 68 

1854. Do. do. do. 49,510 00 

Decrease, $48,883 32 

1855. Amount paid Incidental Expenses of the 

Board of Education and the Normal 

Schools, $27,329 19 

1854. Do. do. do. 17,304 62 

Increase, $10,024 67 

1855. Amount paid for Salaries of Teachers and 

Janitors in the Ward Schools $414,257 40 

1864. Do. do 321,039 54 

Increase, $93,217 86 

The expenditures for the Free Academy are shown in detail, 
in the report relative to that Institution, in the Appendix. 

The expenditures for the Normal Schools are shown in detail, 
in the report of the Executive Conmiittee on Normal Schools, 
in the Appendix. 

The expenditures for the Evening Schools are shown in detail, 
in the report of the Executive Committee on Evening Schools, 
in the Appendix. 

Schedule No. 5, shows in detail the incidental expenses of the 
Board of Education. 

Schedule No. 6 shows in detail the expenditures for the rent 
of premises occupied for School purposes. 

GBNEBAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Comprehending the intimate relations between the citizen 
and the State, and recognizing the fact that his destiny is closely 
interwoven with that of the society of which he forms a part, 
the founders of this nation were very early in its history solici- 
tous for the establishment of some system by means of which 
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ignorance should be effectually banished, and intelligence b^ 
come the universal characteristic. 

It has been said hj a student of history, and a close observer 
of men, that a republic has need of the intelligeUve of all its 
people. 

When the strife of political partisanship agitates a whole com- 
munity, and the floods of passion threaten to overwhelm the 
structure of society, what but the influence of sober reason and 
intelligence can save the State from anarchy ? 

When passion and prejudice run riot, defying every law of 
iociety and every right of person and property, destroying 
the most useful machinery — tearing away the rails over 
which caravans of travellers are peacefully seeking their 
homes and occupations, — ^leaguing with starvation in doing 
its horrid work, and actually hand in hand with its ghastly 
crew rending the hoops that contain the very bread which the 
hungry strive in vain to catch as it is whirled away in the wind ; 
— seizing in fury and hanging some fancied wrong-doer, who 
needed only the opportunity to make plain his innocence, — 
causing commotion and death in a dispute as to whether a 
gentleman of good voice shall or shall not recite Shakspeare to 
his friends — or allying with perjury and crime to strangle a 
Bepublic, exulting in the morning of its existence. 

Shall we, then, seek for peace in the abodes of ignorance, or 
shall we summon the aid of intelligence, reflection and rea- 
son, and that sound common sense which is the product of 
them all ? 

The conviction that the perpetuity and stability of our go- 
yemment depends upon the intellectual, moral, and religious 
education of its population, is by no means novel ; yet still it has 
cost, and will yet require many a struggle to give to that con- 
viction its widest scope in the great work of elevation, enlight- 
enment, and civilization of the peoples of the earth. 

Jefferson, than whom the country never had a more consist- 
ent and zetdous worker in the cause of education, says : ^' If a 
nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state of civilization, 
it expects what never was, and never will be. The function- 
aries of every government have propensities to command at will 
the liberty and property of their constituenti. There is no safe 
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deposit for these but with the people themselves ; nor can they 
be safe with them, without information. Where the press is 
free, and every man able to read and write, all is safe." 

Daniel Webster, impressed with the value, in his own expe- 
rience of Common Schools, says : " I have no conception of any 
manner in which the popular republican institutions under 
which we live could possibly be preserved, if early education 
were not fi-eely famished to all by public law, in such fornui 
that all shall gladly avail themselves of it." 

Montesquieu, even in his time and country, says : " Educa- 
tion makes the man ; that alone is the parent of every virtue ; 
it is the most sacred, the most useful, and, at the same time the 
most neglected thing in every country." 

Although great advance has been made, yet much 
remains to be done within the wide-spread borders of our 
own country, the only country on the face of the earth 
where there is at jn-esent the possibility of tendering to the 
great mass of the people opportunities for what can be properly 
called a free education, — ^not only free as to pecuniary cost, but 
free as to the subjects of learning, modes of thought, and oppor- 
tunities of testing results. 

Time it is that absolute governments do, in some instances, 
furnish to their complying subjects the means of education, 
within a certain range, and in some cases an attendance upon 
State teaching is compelled ; yet the educational institutions of 
these gov^emments are but a part of a system that confines the 
whole intellect of the population within one routine, a part of 
the police of the nation, serving only to perpetuate the existing 
form of things, and to sustain the particular government under 
which they exist, as ordained of God. 

Among the masses of the people of such governments, no 
range of thought is tolerated, no aid afforded to the earnest 
mind in seeking a new and better way ; the schoolmaster re- 
ceives his lesson from the State, and faithfully imparts it to 
those who are compelled to receive it from him. 

We have been taught to admire, and there is much that is 
admirable in the modes of instruction now in use in some of 
the countries of Europe ; but the range, object, and matter of 
instruction there, is not for us to emulate. 
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There the lesBon is servilitj and BabmiBsion ; here it is the 
assertion of manhood in its integrity, independence, and 4ndi- 
vidnaKty. Witnessing, as we do, the soUcitnde of those go- 
vemmentswithwhich we are not in sympathy, to preserve their 
Mtoitus quo through the intenrention of the schoolmaster, should 
hesitation and faltering attend our efforts, in using the same 
instrumentality in elevating, ennobling, and refining this na- 
tion, not for the purpose of maintaining its atdtma quo, but that 
its career may be onward and upward, that the field of its infiu- 
ence may be widened, and that within all its borders peace and 
prosperity may abound ? 

Not only is it the right of the State to afford opportunities of 
instruction to successive generations as they appear upon the 
stage of life, but it is one of its highest duties ; government is 
charged with the power of punishing infractions of law — ^by the 
cell, the gallows, and the bayonet. Government fails in the 
discharge of its most manifest functions, when it fails to protect 
life, liberty and property. Shall the power of ignominious 
punishment be conferred on the State, to restrain wickedness 
and crime ; and shall it be denied the right to use an instror 
mentality which effects that result at the same time that it dig^ 
nifies the subject and the whole community ? 

However valuable general education may be as an aid in 
preserving the order of society, yet this is by no means the stand 
point from which we perceive tiie widest extent of its import- 
ance, or its most exalted claims upon the regard and support 
of all who are concerned in the elevation and progress of hu- 
manity. 

The page of history is illuminated with achievements of 
merit, making its way unaided against the opposition of church 
and state, wealth and power. Gaining strength and determina- 
tion from the hardships that find record only among the '^ sim- 
ple annals of the poor," many a hero, saint, orator, and poet 
has refiected glory upon the nation that gave them an humble 
birth. When the Divine will in the accomplishment of its high 
purposes has chosen to work through human instrumentality, it 
is remarkable how numerous are the recorded instances in which 
the instrument has been selected, not from the high, mighty or 
noble, but from among the obscure, defenceless, and dependent. 
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The hand of pity lifted, weeping, from his frail hiding place 
" among the flags by the riyer side," the future lawgiver of 
God's chosen people. 

The message of the prophet, ^^ Is it not becanse the Lord hath 
anointed thee to be captain over his inheritance ?" was addressed 
to a " young man of the tribes of Israel," of a family " the 
least of all the families of Benjamin," while he sought the 
asses straying from his father's fold. The occupations of the 
earlier years of him who became the chief of the kings, and the 
sweet singer of Israel, are indicated by the answer of his father 
to the same prophet, " There remaineth yet the youngest, and 
behold he keepeth the sheep." 

The earlier apostles of the Christian religion, from whence we 
derive all our national privileges and dignity, whose mission 
was to "Go, teach all nations," were chosen from among 
the fishermen. The eloquent, learned, and devoted apostle 
to the Gentiles wrought at Corinth among the craft of tent- 
makers. 

The highest names on the rolls of the departments of litera- 
ture, art and arms, were borne by the participators in the every- 
day toils of the unprivileged masses. Much has this world lost 
of talent, g^us and skill, for the lack of opportunity of in- 
struction and development ; and many noble spirits, fitted for 
high usefulness, repressed by " chill penury," have passed away 
unhonored, leaving their task undone. 

It would be difficult to enumerate the long list of dis- 
tinguished men of our own land, who are indebted to the 
Common School for their first incentive to thought and stimulus 
to exertion. 

The State that neglects to develop the sparkling ores that lie 
hidden under the crust of ignorance, to fan the smouldering 
fires of genius, or lead forth those faculties of the mind which 
radiate kindness, generosity, benevolence, and all manner of 
loveliness, neglects its own self-preservation. The community 
that provides for universal education, and sees that the means 
provided are faithfully applied, will find a sure reward in its 
own increasing happiness and welfare. In such a society 
literature, law, theology and art, tiiose handmaids of peace, 
wiU find fall scope for development ; invention will produce 
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her most wonderfal prodigies, and in times of threatened war^ 
or other calamity, the whole vohime of the intelh'gent mind of 
the community, fertile in expedients, rapid in adaptation, will 
be tmned upon the most expeditious and effectual methods of 
defence or prevention. 

Tlie statesman of Monticello, in relation to a plan proposed 
by himself, for the establishment of Common Schools in Vir- 
ginia, remarks : '^ The object is to bring into action that mass 
of talent whicli lies buried in poverty in every country, for 
want of the means of development, and thus give activity to • 
mass of mind which, in proportion to the population, shall be 
double or treble of what it is in most countries." 

The sanitary condition of a people improves correspondingly 
with the general diffusion of intelligence. Ignorance often 
stimulates the pestilence by the means it uses to stay its pro- 
gress. Who that knows the value of pure air t^ health and 
life will willingly consent to occupy the confined, unventilated 
apartment, or the hermetically sealed railroad car, fetid with 
an atmosphere exhausted of its life^sustaining properties t 

The striking improvements in our domestic architecture^ 
both as respects beauty and convenience, are not the product of 
ignorance ; an early writer on population remarks: "The 
causes which principally serve to foster helpless, indolent, and 
improvident habits among the lower classes of society, seem to 
be despotism and ignorance. * * * The causes, again, wliicli 
principally tend to promote habits of industry and prudence, 
seem to be good government, and good education, and every 
circumstance which tends to increase independence and res- 
pectability ; wherever tlie registers of a country under no par- 
ticular disadvantages of situation, indicate a great mortidity 
* * * there we almost invariably find the people debased 
by oppression and sunk in ignorance and indolence. Wherever, 
on the contrary, in a country without peculiar advantages of 
situation * * * the registers indicate a small mortality^ 
there we as constantly find security of property established, 
and some degree of intelligence and knowledge, with a taste 
for cleanliness and comforts pretty generally diffused.*' 

The value of a high degree of intellectual activity to a com- 
snimty, in a merely oommercial point of view, is not, it is 
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feared, sufficiently appreciated. Who can count the tribute 
that the " cotton gin" brings to the coffers of our nation I 

Who can tell the wealth that will find its way to the dwel- 
lings of our farmers and merchants through the cheapening 
and facilitating capacities of some new "grain-reaper and 
thresher," or " com-sheller ?" and what blessings, pleasures, and 
benefits have resulted from new modes of cheap transportation I 

The Board would call attention of the merchants of this city 
who contribute so liberally to the support of our schools and 
institutions of a literary and eleemosynary character, to a few 
extracts from evidence presented to the English House of Com- 
mons, taken from an able pamphlet by the Hon. Edwasd 

TwiSLETON : — 

" Now, when reference is made, at the present day, to the 
excellent elementary instruction which is given in schools in 
Germany, it has become the fashion to speak contemptuously of 
the result, on account of the superiority which we derive from 
our free press, our free institutions, and our habits of self- 
government ; and we are requested to believe that, in this way, 
on Englishman who can neither read nor write is superior to 
the German peasant who can cheer his leisure hours with 
music, and enjoy the imperishable productions of genius which 
are embalmed in his own expressive and powerful language. 
But whatever portion of truth there may be in this view of the 
subject, in respect to Germany, it is evident that Ave cannot 
pretend to maintain the same supercilious tone concerning ele- 
mentaiy instruction in the United States, wherein every advan- 
tage which can possibly accrue from free institutions and habits 
of self-government exists in at least as great a degree as in 
England, and where, perhaps, a larger field is opened for indi- 
vidual energy and enterprise. In regard to the United States, 
it is plain that every advance in the education of their peoploi 
tmaccompanied by a similar advance amongst onrselvesi di^ 
tinctly adds to their relative power. For this reason, when it 
is known that, in the year 1862, an overwhelming majority of 
fhe citizens of New York decided in favor of a system of free 
schools in that city, the merchants, shopkeepen, and artisans of 
Idverpool and London, if they consulted their own intenst% 
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would never rest until they had induced the Legislature to let 
them introduce a similar system amongst themselves. And in 
like manner, when an English statesman who looks far into the 
future is told that this very system has within the few years 
been adopted, or is likely soon to be adopted, by all other freo 
States of the Union, such a £EU^t, combined with the continuance 
of our own imperfect educational arrangements, ought to 
suggest to him matter for reflection, less pressing, but not lest 
profoundly important, than if he heard that Congress had passed 
resolutions for trebling the American army, or for increasing 
their navy, by twenty large screw steamers of the line. 

'^ These principles, when fully stated, are so self-evident, that 
a prudent statesman would act on them with perfect confidence^ 
although he did not distinctly discern the precise mode in 
which, at any given time, they were operating to the disadvan- 
tage of his own country. But even amongst Legislators there 
are some who view with distaste all general reasonings, and 
who, in matters of this kind, require something more specific 
to convince their understandings or stimulate them into action* 
And, imfortunately, there is ample evidence, in this case, of the 
specific manner in which the English people, in a point inti- 
mately connected with their national power, are e2q)0sed to 
detriment, in consequence of defective education. I do not 
allude to the great progress made by New Englanders in 
mechanical and manufiEU^turing skill, manifestly as this has been 
promoted by their generally cultivated intelligence, and 
valuable as that skill must be in adding to the resources of the 
Union. Lnportant information on this head is contained in the 
Special Eeports of Mr. Wallis and Mr. Whitworth, two of the 
Commissioners appointed to attend the Exhibition of Lidustiy 
in the city of New York, which were printed amongst the 
Parliamentary papers of last session, and which, at the time 
of their publication, attracted much attention and occasioned 
•ome uneasiness. There is, however, such a vast fund of inven- 
tive ingenuity in the manufacturing districts of Great Britain 
that there does not seem to be any real danger to the empire 
on this side ; and every new development of constructive 
powers in New England or any other country should rather be 
cordially welcomed, as adding to the common stock of human 
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inventions. But wliat I would press on the serions notice of all 
Englislimen is the effect which the superior education of the 
Americans now has, in giving an advantage to the commercial 
marine of the United States over our own. On this point, 
most painful evidence was given to the world in papers relating 
to the commercial marine of Great Britain, which were pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament in 1818. It is there 
proved, by communications from various British Consuls, that 
American captains and seamen are now, on the whole, superior 
to our own, and this superiority is mainly attributed to the 
better education of the captains, and to the better education 
and stricter sobriety of the seamen. Nay, moreover, it actually 
appears that, at the time to which these communications refer, 
American ships, in consequence of that superiority, not only 
mcrnitmnedj almost mvariablj/^ a decided preference over Bri- 
tish ships^ hvit generally a higher rate of freight. Now, when 
we reflect that, hitherto, enlarged experience has shown that 
the naval supremacy of a nation rests, eventually, on the 
superiority of its commercial marine, and when we further 
knL that 4e tonnage of the American shipping now very 
nearly equals that of our own, it becomes unpleasantly plain to 
the meanest capacity that the neglect of the Legislature to 
provide a superior education for the mass of the people, is 
putting in jeopardy the naval supremacy of Great Britain. 

'^ The facts contained in these Parliamentary papers on the 
commercial marine did not escape the notice of those depart- 
ments of government which received the information. The 
unrivalled excellence, in speed and internal accommodations, 
of the American liners plying from Liverpool to Boston and 
New York, had long been known, as well as the circumstance 
that they had almost entirely driven British vessels out of com- 
petition with them ; but the explanation of this result remained 
a mystery to all but a few observers, until a light was thrown 
upon it by the British Consuls in America. It is now one of 
the most remarkable instances on record how a nation may be 
directly punished, through its material interests, for the neglect 
of its moral duties. ♦***«** 
But the really essential point is this, that, owing to judicious 
laws, there has sprung up on the other side of the Atlantic, in 
2 
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another naf ion, of the same blood, and speaking the same lan- 
guage as our own, a race of sailors who are equally skilful in 
their vocation, and who are, at the same time, somewhat more 
generally intelligent and sober than English sailors. And it is 
found by experience that this difference, together with some- 
what of a similar difference in the captains of the two nations 
respectively, tends to give a distinct advantage to their com- 
mercial marine. Now, for this inferiority in the English sailors 
there seems to be only one adequate remedy — and this is to 
take care that our own system of elementary instruction shall 
universally, and in every respect, be just as good as in any one 
o the United States." 

These general observations are not made as applicable within 
the local jurisdiction of the Board. Here tlie batteries have 
been constructed, the glacis mounted, and the citadel taken. 
So thorough has been tlie overthrow of the opponents of uni- 
versal education that there are but few disposed to dispute 
the ground with us. 

But in our reachings forward into the future, searching out 
ways for the establishment, maintenance, and embellishment of 
the heights we have already attained, it has been deemed not 
entirely useless to take a review of the history of past progress. 
The contemplation of the cost at which the difficulties in the 
way were surmounted, will aid us in placing the true value upon 
the advance already made, towards emancipation from ignore 
ance. 

^KXPENDirURE. 

In a report of this Board, something more is required 
than a bare history of its acts and proceedings in its ad- 
ministration of the schools of this city during the past year. 
The fact that this Beport is the main channel of communi- 
cation between the Board and its constituency, and the prin- 
cipal method of conveying information of its doings to kin- 
dred institutions throughout the country, furnishes opportu- 
nities for criticism on our educational system in its past 
management, and for such suggestions as the lights of experi- 
ence may afford for its future improvement 
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Hie expenditures for a series of years, since the edncational 
affairs of the city were committed to the Board of Education, is 
shown in the following 

Showing the Number of Grammar and Primary Sehoolt, ihs AggregaU Cost for 
Current Expenses^ th-e Whole Number Taught, the Average Attendance^ and 
the Cost per Scholar each year, from 1842 to 1855, ineluiive. 



Year. 


mber of 
chools. 


Aggregate 
Cost for 
Current 


sle Num- 
jr Taught 


Annual 

Average 

Attendance. 


; per Pupil 
1 Whole 
. Taught. 


till 






Expenses. 






1^^ 




1842.. 


115 


1129,809 42 


47,089 


16,761 


$2 71 


$7 74 


1843.. 


156 


185,420 04 


59,385 


19,467 


8 12 


9 63 


1844.. 


167 


200,973 66 


60,861 


24,350 


8 30 


8 25 


1845.. 


176 


189,107 17 


71,160 


25,665 


2 66 


7 86 


1846.. 


179 


194,036 17 


75,466 


28,075 


2 57 


6 91 


1847.. 


184 


211,802 94 


89,599 


83,122 


2 86 


6 69 


1848.. 


194 


230,585 74 


95.045 


86,864 


2 42 


6 52 


1846.. 


199 


248.300 61 


102,974 


35,998 


2 41 


6 87 


I860.. 


207 


274,794 59 


107,363 


40,066 


2 65 


6 86 


1861., 


213 


222,288 74 


116,627 


42,960 


1 90 


5 17 


1852.. 


215 


323,693 95 


127,237 


44,596 


2 64 


7 48 


1853.. 


224 


881,327 07 


128.680 


43,740 


8 08 


8 68 


1854.. 


231 


431,788 48 


128,608 


45,390 


8 48 


7 61 


1855.. 


238 


540,042 40 


137,874 


47,868 


8 92 


11 29 



On examination of this table with relation to the attendance 
upon the Schools, it shows an apparent increase of expense with 
which the increase of attendance does not correspond. 

Tlie expenses of the month of December, 1854, are however 
included in the above sum of $540,04:2 40, and amount to about 
$80,000. Deducting this will show the actual cost per pupil 
for 1855, to be only $8 YO on the whole number taught, and 
$10 66 on the average attendance. 

Alarge portion of the funds of the Board, appropriated for the 
past two or three years, has been appropriated to the purchase 
of new sites and the erection of school buildings thereon. These 
now form a portion of the property of the city, and represent the 
value of the outlay in their construction, and are not therefore 
Included in the above table. 

In 1852-53, the cost of Schools in Boston was about $2 for 
every man, woman and child in the city ; about $14 for each 
voter, or $15 per scholar, on the average attendance. In 
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Cincinnati it is $11 47 per pupil, calculated on the average 
attendance. 

The census of 1855 sums up the population of this citj at 
six hundred and twenty-nine thousand eight hundred and ten, 
as follows : 

Ist Ward 13,486 12th Ward 17,656 

2d " 3,240 13th « 26,597 

3d « 7,249 14th " 24,754 

4th « 22,895 15th « 24,046 

5th « 21,617 16th " 39,823 

6th " 25,562 17th " 59,548 

7th " 84,422 18th " 39,415 

8th « 34,062 19th « 17,866 

9th " 39,982 20th " 47,055 

10th" 26,378 2l8t " 27,914 

nth" 52,979 22d " 22,605 

629,810 
Could the tax-payers of this city be shown that the appro- 
priations for the support of the Common Schools of the city are 
judiciously applied — ^that there is no wastefulness or extrava- 
gance — ^that every dollar expended by this Board is expended 
in such manner as to make it go the farthest in doing its 
work — ^ihat our teachers are paid somewhat in accordance with 
the value of the services they render, and with some reference 
to competency — ^that locations of new schools are made with 
main reference to the convenience of the people, and that our 
school structures are well planned, and thoroughly and 
economically constructed — then we should hear no complaint 
of the cost of the schools, no charge of extravagance, and no 
dissatisfaction with the administration of the system. All that 
is needed for the sustenance and growth of our educational sys- 
tem would be cheerfully contributed. The people of this city 
understand and value the privilege of education, and are 
willing to pay for it, and in no narrow and parsimonious 
manner. Few, it is believed, measure the immense extent and 
importance of the work committed to the Board, and to the 
several local Boards of School Officers. The number of chil- 
dren attending the schools of this city is, with but few 
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exceptions, unequalled by the whole population of any 
city in the United States. The work of providing school 
accommodations for such an army of children, of securing 
teachers qualified and competent to stand in the place of 
parents when in school, adapting the qualifications of the 
teachers to their various ages and intellects, furnishing each 
one of these thousands with his slate, geography and arithmetic, 
keeping them warm in the winter, and free from the pestilen- 
tial effects of vitiated air during the whole year, and arranging 
a system of exact faithful visitation and superintendence of ^m 
whole system — ^these are no sKght undertakings. 

What parent recalling for a moment the patience, the attention 
and the solicitude that attends the rearing of the two or three 
little ones that collect around his own fireside and sit with him 
at his board, can fail to appreciate the labors that are imposed 
upon those men, who, as school officers, freely perform a 
large portion of similar duties without other reward than it 
found in the general peacefrdness, order and happiness of so- 
ciety, and in the elevation and dignifying of humanity. 

It needs not that anything be here said on the enormous and 
extravagant cost of maintaining our city government. The 
people see and feel this at every turn. The poor man, wearied 
with six days' toil, thankful for even the scanty repast that is 
spread for himself, his companion and their little ones, as surely 
counts out of his weekly wages a portion for the dishonesty and 
corruption that riot in our municipal affidrs, as though he 
actually dropped his coin into the puffed palm of their vulgar 
perfumed and jewelried representative. 

The laboring masses of this great city need to reflect on this. 
Those comforts and luxuries which result from the gains of 
honest industry and frugality, are sanctioned by society ; their 
possessor rightly enjoys the fruits of his own labor, without 
envy ; but the equipage guided by the same hand that hat 
robbed the humble pedestrian of his wages is odious in hit 
tight, as it rolls along, flinging from its swift wheels the dirt of 
the highway upon his garments. 

It is the duty of every reflecting man to examine into tibe 
public expenditures, and discriminate in his judgments up<m 
those who preside over them. Our public affairs require the 
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superviBioii and aid of experienced, able and faithful men ; and 
it IB altogether wrong that the public servant who faithfully 
discharges his duty should be overwhelmed with the same con- 
tempt and abuse that is heaped upon the faithless and corrupt. 
Indiscriminate abuse and opprobrium never will effect a 
remedy for these evils, and no relief will be secured until the 
public intelligence shall honor the officer to whom hon(»r 
belongs, and disgrace the man who deserves it, and disgrace 
him in such a manner as that his ill-gotten gains shall be a 
constant reproach to him. 

Public attention is excited on this subject ; but like one with 
flame before and flood behind, and sure destruction on either 
side, it knows not whither to turn. The evil is apparent, but 
not so the remedy. The increased vigor and determination in- 
fused into the city government, during the past year, is an 
augury of auspicious import. Although surrounded by an atmos^ 
phere filled with angry murmurings at the unfaithfulness of 
those who lord it over the heritage of the people, and though 
within sight of the slough where justice herself was of late sore 
bedraggled and bested, this Board has yet to learn of the first 
whispering against any School Officer, member of this Board, 
or otherwise, for abuse of his official position for the advance- 
ment of his pecuniary interest. 

May it be long before the shrine of universal education is pol- 
luted by the faithlessness or venality of any one called by the 
people to minister at her altars, or of any among the throngs . 
that worship in her temple I 

The highest excellence in our Schools can only be reached 
through the faithful and efficient performance, on the part of 
the School Officers of the various wards, of the important and 
responsible duties with whichfthey are charged. Their discre- 
tionary power is wide. The duties of visitation, charge of the 
school property, employment of teachers, and contracts for re- 
pairs, are such as to require time, and the exercise of judgment 
So great is the disparity of expenditure in the various wards, it 
has been suggested that an apportionment of school money be 
made among the wards proportioned upon the school attendance. 
Schedule No. 7 exhibits this disparity in numerous cases. The 
Sixth Ward expends $14 26 per scholar, while the Twentieth 
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Ward expends but $6 81 per scholar. In some localities, the 
means furnished by such an apportionment would be abundant, 
while in others it would be insufficient for the support of the 
Schools ; and a continual demand would be made upon this 
Board for deficiencies, which would tend to complicate and em- 
barrass the operations of the system, without, it is believed, 
producing any corresponding advantages, unless a limit should 
be placed upon expenditures by express statutory provision, 
which this Board should have no power to exceed. Something 
may be done, however, by this Board in equalizing these ex- 
penditures, and in checking extravagance wherever it appears. 

The Board is impressed with the belief, that a comparison of 
school expenses, in this city, with those of other large cities, 
and a careful investigation of the objects of expenditure, will 
result in its complete vindication, from the allegations of the 
extravagance which have been imjustly made by those who 
have taken no pains to examine into the facts. 

On the subject of repairs of school buildings, without inter- 
fering with the powers of the Trustees, some rule should bo 
adopted by this Board which shall be specific, and such as will 
remedy the constant discussion as to the construction of the 
rules now existing on this subject. 

TEACHEBS AND SALARIES. 

During the past year, various propositions have been made 
to fix a limit to the salaries of teachers, within which the Trus- 
tees should be confined in their contracts with teachers. No 
result has yet been reached. It would be as well a source of 
relief to the Trustees, and of justice to teachers, could some 
action be taken by this Board. 

It is difficult to overrate the importance of the teachers' office, 
standing in loco parentis, during a large share of the waking 
hours of the child ; without the excitement of those natural af- 
fections which centre the parental solicitudes upon the destiny 
of its own offspring, the teacher is not exempt from obliga- 
tions, duties and anxieties of a character similar to those of die 
parent ; if the true theory of education were as custom has too 
much made it, to merely store the mind with facts, then the 
duty of the teacher is arduous, requiring, in its fulfilment, ez- 
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hanstless patience and continnal forbearance. How varied, how 
delicate, how momentons, then, the responsibility of the in- 
rtructor, who conceives the true oflSce and duty to which he is 
called — ^the training and the leading forth each faculty of the 
youthful mind in such manner, as shall best qualify it to dis- 
charge man's whole duty, to stimulate those characteristics of 
mind which are affirmative and active, and not to neglect tiiose 
which are passive and recipient ! 

These qualifications, united with the spirit and energy 
requisite to a proper discharge of these duties of an instructor, 
are but rarely found. The thorough performance of the func- 
tions of a teacher really requires, at each step of progress, 
the resolution of a psychological problem. The mind of two 
persons must be brought into accord, the communicator must 
first know his own mind and furnish himself with a clear con- 
ception of the proposition to be communicated ; perspicuity 
and perspicacity must both be present. He must also know the 
mind of the recipient — ^its advance, its power of comprehension, 
its power of attention and its power of ratiocination, before any 
abstract communication can be made. This is the every-day 
experience of every teacher. The words or countenance of the 
pupil inmiediately indicate when the mind does not apprehend 
the statement made. Propose an algebraic problem to a person 
yet unaccustomed to figures, and it will be very clear that his 
acquirements have not been correctly measured. Teaching re- 
quires, on the one part, a correct apprehension of the capacity 
and habitudes of mind of the pupil, and the power to operate 
upon them, and on the other, attention and the exercise of those 
faculties immediately addressed. 

Two things are necessary in education — ^knowledge to be in- 
fused, and habits of mind to imbibe it. It is the great work of 
intellectual education to invigorate the faculties, to make the 
mind free, active and independent of all influences but those of 
truth and goodness. The progress of time has seen one system 
of pedagogy pass away, and a new one occupy its place. The 
pleasant system of Henry Pestalozzi, the brilliant Jacotot — ^Edg- 
worth. Bell, Lancaster — all have had their day. The analytic, 
synthetic, humanist and realist theories were successively the far 
Torites of their time. But none of tliem, not even Bell, nor his 
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imitator Lancaster, — ^with his punishments for school as barhar- 
ous as those of Newgate — could dispense with the services of the 
cultivated and faithful teacher. Whatever system supervenes, 
the teacher must preside over and direct it, and to his zeal, 
capacity and fidelity, we must at last look for any high degree 
of proficiency among those under his charge. How often is it 
said of the pupil, that his mind is dull, that he lacks intelligence, 
and that the task of educating him is hopeless. Before arriving 
at such a conclusion, let us recollect how many /there are who 
have developed the faculties that entitled them to a high place 
in the rank of intelligence, only with mature years. 

How much has been done for those whom we should think 
were by nature excluded from the possibility of instruction ! 
The blind, the deaf and dumb, and of late years, the idiot, have 
all been made to participate in some measure in the benefits of 
education. What teacher will permit the apparent stupidity 
and dullness of his pupil to paralyze his labors, when he recalls 
the success which attended the humane efforts to throw a gleam 
of the light of intelligence upon the mind of Laura Bridgeman, 
shut out, as she seemingly was, from the possibility of commu- 
nicating with the outer world by the combined calamities of 
deafness, dumbness and blindness. 

There is truth in the remarks of Montesquieu, who says : " The 
man of patience and understanding will consider well the mind 
he has to form and instruct ; he will infuse, by little and little, 
maxims adapted to his age and suited to his genius, rank and 
capacity. I know there are some soils barren and ungrateful, 
and which will never answer the labor of the cultivator. But, 
besides that such are very uncommon, I am inclined to suspect 
frequently the tiller has neither strength nor skill enough to dig 
into and improve it as he ought." Nothing less than an intense 
appreciation of the high calling of a teacher, combined with a 
love for the occupation, and a zealous determination to discharge 
its duties conscientiously, can ever secure the highest excellence 
in the profession. 

The qualities of intellect and heart that constitute a good 
teacher are rarely combined — ^less rarely among women than 
men ; and the conviction is daily gaining ground that the office 
of instruction of the younger children is peculiarly adapted to 
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the female mind. A more graceful and active play of the aflFec- 
tioDs, an exhaustless patience, rapid and keen powers of per- 
ception, and a facility of adaptation, are alike characteristics of 
the woman, and of the successful teacher. 

The following extracts are from the Report of the School Com- 
mittee of Framingham, Mass., which, though stated without 
qualification, will serve to indicate the current of thought on 
the subject of the comparative natural qualifications of the sexes 
for the office of teacher of youth : 

"Females seem to be better adapted by nature to the work 
of teaching. There is more truth than hyperbole in a remark 
recently made to a body of teachers by Dr. Wayland, that * it 
is a rare thing to find a man who has a gift for teaching, and it 
is an equally rare thing to find a woman who cannot teach 
well.' It is ^ a rare thing' to find men who have a peculiar tact 
for teaching the young. Experience evinces their adaptation to 
their ordinary and appropriate pursuits. A larger proportion 
of men are found to distinguish themselves for ability and suc- 
cess in other departments of life than in the profession of teach- 
ing. But a small number of male teachers leave their impress 
clearly marked upon their pupils. They lack the requisite pa- 
tience and perseverance in little things — the quick discernment 
of character — ^the sympathy and sensibility to penetrate the 
youthful spirit and arouse its dormant faculties. Above all, 
they are destitute of those delicate arts which are so requisite to 
win the affections of children, to call forth and direct their 
earliest aspirations, and to impart the requisite impulse to their 
minds. Cheerfulness and enthusiasm, courtesy and kindness, 
and the power of easy, quiet, unconscious influence, are requi- 
sities indispensable to the attractiveness, order and efficiency 
of the school. Females are endowed with a more bountiful 
share of these desirable qualities. 

In our high schools and colleges — where mind, in its matur- 
ing state and fuller development, is stimulated by the strongest 
incentives to study, and subjected to the severest discipline, and 
led onward into the higher departments of literature and sci- 
ence — ^it is obviously betterto employ permanent male teachers. 
But in all elementary instruction, the very structure of her 
mind fits woman for the task. Nature has marked her out for 
this great work. Outside of the family, she nowhere seems so 
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truly to occupy her appropriate sphere. All her attainments 
and powers can here be actively and earnestly employed. The 
work is adapted to her mental and moral constitution. No oc- 
cupation harmonizes better with her character, or yields her* 
more genuine pleasure. 

The leading objection to the policy here advocated is founded 
on the supposition that delicate and timid women will not suc- 
ceed so well in the government of a school in which rough and 
refractory boys are gathered together. This is the most common 
and plausible objection, and is worthy of respectful considera- 
tion. It was formerly supposed that physical strength was a 
prime characteristic of a good disciplinarian, and that brute 
force was the chief agency in school government. The objec- 
tion under consideration has some affinity to this antiquated 
notion. Horace Mann has well said, ' A man may keep a diffi- 
cult school by means of authority and physical force ; a woman 
can do it only by dignity of character, and such a superiority 
in attainment as is too conspicuous to be questioned.' A silent 
moral power ought to reign in the school-room, rather thaa 
ostentatious and coercive measures. Its influence is more happy, 
effective and permanent. Corporeal punishments may be used 
as a dernier resort in extreme cases. But true wisdom and 
skill in school government consists in the prevention, rather thaa 
in the punishment, of offences — ^in cultivating the better feel- 
ings of our nature — truthfulness, generosity, kindness and self- 
respect. Such influences women are preeminently fitted to wield. 
Refined and ladylike manners, with a mellow and winning 
voice, will exert a peculiar sway even upon the rudest and most 
unmannerly youth. There is a silent power in the very face of 
a teacher beaming with love for her pupils and enthusiasm in 
her noble work." 

The change which has taken place on the subject of employ- 
ing women as teachers, may be estimated by a comparison of 
the foregoing extract with the following, taken from a brief 
essay, written over a century since, on the same subject, by tlie 
French author quoted in another place. It proceeds thus: 

" There is one radical vice in France, which may, perhaps, 
never be extirpated, because it comes from the women, who. 
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amongst ug, interfere in everjrthing, and in ihe end ruin and 
destroy every thing. A child is soon spoiled in their hands, from 
two years old to six, when he is delivered over without consid- 
eration, to a man, whom he has neither seen nor known. The 
tutor, perhaps a fellow of no character, takes charge of 
him, not from inclination, but merely for his own interest. 
These tutors are generally appointed by the women, who sel- 
dom look any further than the outside, never considering per- 
sonal merit, which they have not sense enough to distinguish, 
having never habituated themselves to reflect one moment on 
any thing serious or usefiil." 

The proportion of female teachers in Schools, not only in this 
city, but in this and other States, is constantly increasing, and 
it is gratifying to know that so much of the purity and grace- 
fulness of the female character is brought to operate upon the 
impressible minds of the youth throughout the land. It is a 
source of satisfaction to the political economist, as well as to 
the educationist. The means by which a woman can obtain an 
independent livelihood are limited. Few of the avenues of dis- 
tinction in any department, are open to her. It is a duty to 
increase as far as practicable, and it is practicable to increase 
extensively, the variety of occupations which will aflEbrd to wo- 
man a respectable subsistence. The public mind has undergone 
a great modification on this subject, within the past few years, 
and the results of this change of sentiment, are but just begin- 
ing to appear. 

The salary of male principal in Cincinnati is $1,020 

« « " « Boston is 1,800 

" « « " Philadelphia 1,200 

« « « " New York, (highest) 1,600 

The salary of first assistant in Cincinnati is 550 

" " " « Boston 1,200 

« " " « Philadelphia 360 

" " « « New York, (highest).. 1,000 

The salary of female principal in Cincinnati is 504 

« " " " Boston 450 

« " « « Philadelphia 600 

" « « " New York YOO 
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The salary of first female assistant in Cincinnati is.. 360 

" « " " Boston, 450 

" « " " Philadelphia,. 360 

" «* " "New York.... 400 

It will be seen that the salaries paid in this city, are beyond 
the average of those paid in other cities. 

This Board has acted upon the conviction that it is unreason* 
able to expect to secure that talent in the management of our 
Schools which is in so much request in other branches of indus- 
try without adequate remuneration. The compensation of 
teachei-s, occupying the position of principal and the highest 
assistants, should be such as to afford something more than a 
mere subsiBtence. The principals Laying attained the highest 
position that our system offers, they can expect no promotion ; 
they are actuated by the same solicitude that impels every 
prudent man to make such provision for his family, as in case 
of his decease will not leave them dependent. 

The subject of equalizing the salaries of teachers, has been 
for years a subject of profound attention on the part of the 
Board ; but no plan has yet been arrived at, which meets general 
favor. It is due to the system as well as to the great body of 
teachers, that action be taken upon the subject. The great dis- 
parity that existed in the experience and capability of the 
teacher, cannot in justice to the teachers, or creditably to the 
School Officers, be overlooked. The salaries should be liberal, 
and fixed by some discriminating rule, based mainly upon com- 
petency and experience. This subject requires careful consid- 
eration at the hands of the Board. 

The following facts will show the increase in the compensation 
of teachers during a considerable period of time. 

We have no data by which to ascertain the salary of Adam 
Roelandson, the first school teacher in New Netherlands, in 
1633. His successor, Jean Morice de la Montague, in 1652, 
received a salary of 250 guilders. 

In 1661, Evert Petersen received a salary of 36 guilders, 
equal to $15 per month, and 125 guilders, equal to $52 for his 
board, making a total salary of 161 guilders. 

John Nicolas Welp, in 1755, whose testimonials were highly 
laudatory, was schoolmaster, chorister and reader, and keeper 
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of tT)e chnreh regitter, reeeived a e omp qa at iaii of $200 and 
• dwelling-hotifle. 

In the dwell ing'hoTise, ^ besides the large school-fcom, there 
h a fimi^H chamber or kitchen, a cellar nnder the hoage, behind 
tiie house a fine kitchen garden, a well with a pump therein^ and 
other conveniences besides, the azmnal rent of which wonld be 
trained at more than twenty potinds, New Y^k currency, or 
abont fifty dollars.^ 

'Mr. "Welp was to have the privilege of teaching children of 
the citizens in ringing, Ac, and from this sonrce ^ the Master 
may therefore reasonably expect that, with his zeal and indna* 
try^ his income may increase, so that 40 pounds more may at 
least be added, making a total salary of fSdO.'' 

The Consistory sent for this Master to Holland. He 
arrived here with his wife and children in 1755. 

The Consistory, afterwards speaking of Mr. Welp, says : — 
^^ ]fe is a peri9on very well qualified to catechise and teach a 
Kchool, and we pay him a very handsome salary f<& his services, 
inasmnch that his place is coveted by others." 

By th(?se facts it appears that a well-qualified teacher, and a 
man with a wife and children, received, in 1755, about $350 
per annum. 

In 179fi, Mr. Latham received a salary of £200 per annum, 
Of ffiOO, and rent free. 

Ifi 1H04 the name gentleman received $600 and house rent, 
bftvln^ 100 scholars, male and female. 

In 1824, the salaries were $600, $800 and $1,000, with no 
other compotisation. 

ATFENDANCE. 

'Jlio wlictlo number of schools, the number taught, and the 
ftfitnuil average attendance, for a series of years, will be seen by 
a glanoG at the following: — 
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TABLi:. 



X Tta A o 


Number of 


Whole Number 


Annual Average 


l£Att. 


Schools. 


Taught. 


Attendance. 


1842 


115 


47.980 


16,761 


1843 


156 


68,386 


19,467 


1844 


167 


60,861 


24,350 


1845 


176 


71,190 


25,695 


1846 


176 


76,466 


28,075 


1847 


184 


89,599 


32,122 


1848 


194 


95,046 


35,864 


1849 


199 


102,974 


85,998 


1850 


207 


107,363 


40,055 


1851 


213 


116,627 


42,960 


1852 


215 


127,267 


44,596 


1853 


224 


123,530 


43,740 


1854 


231 


128,608 


45,390 


1856 


238 


137,874 


47,868 



If we include in the last year, the number taught in the 
Evening Schools, (12,762, average 5,845,) the Normal Schools, 
(782, average about 700,) and the Free Academy, (696, average 
about 500,) we have the whole number taught, 152,114, with 
an average attendance of 54,903, and the total number of 
schools, 271. 

The past year exhibits no marked improvement over its pre- 
decessor, nor does it show an attendance which corresponds 
with the growth of population during the past year, if we as- 
sume an average of increase of the past ten years, as correctly 
representing the annual increase of 1855. It may be doubted 
whether this city has added to the number of its people during 
the year 1855 its usual annual average ; the great depression of 
all industrial pursuits in the winter of - 854 and '55, from which 
the city and all parts of the country have yet but partially re- 
covered, did much to necessitate a great emigration to the 
country. With the returning prosperity in our workshops and 
ship-yards, we shall witness the usual augmentation of the num- 
bers of our people. 

The census of 1855 shows the population of the city at 
629,810 ; of these about 220,000 are within the school age of 
4 to 21. 

We then have the result of a population of 220,000, within 
the school age. We have but 137,874 attending at any period 
of time, and an average attendance of but 47,858. 



In Boston, in the year 1855, out of a population of 136,881, 
there was an average attendance of 22,500. 

In Cincinnati, with a population of 115,485 in 1860, there 
was an average school attendance of 19,537, in 1855. 

In Philadelphia, with a population of 408,762, in 1 850, there 
was an average attendance upon the schools of 42,210, in 1855. 

Why do these cities compare so favorably with our own ? Is 
there such a diflference in class of population, or do they em- 
ploy agencies for bringing the friendless and outcast into the 
schools, of which we have failed to avail ourselves ? 

A system which fails to bring within its schools so large a 
portion of the youth of the city, cannot be said to be perfected. 
That part of the population which does not get to our school- 
houses is the very portion most in need of education. H spa- 
cious, comfortable, warm school-houses, — if every device 
in the shape of books, slates, pens and pencils, — ^if experienced, 
kind, and faithful teachers, and these offered freely in the day- 
time, and the hours of evening, — all fail to gather the forlorn 
and forsaken into our schools, can it be accomplished by any 
other means? When parents are indifferent to the acquisition 
of the most ordinary knowledge, can it be expected that child- 
hood will willingly submit to the restraints, or give the atten- 
tion necessary to obtain a tolerable education ? 

When provision is made by society for the instruction of all 
the ignorant within its midst, nothing in the way of persuasives 
remains ; no one has yet gone so far as to propose taxation for 
the purpose of feeding and clothing children, to induce them 
to attend school, or for the purpose of compensating those pa- 
rents who are too degraded and selfish to forego the poor pit- 
tance that their offspring can earn during the time they should 
be at the school. 

Whatever remains to be done devolves upon the charity and 
kindness of voluntary individual effort ; and the streets, lanes, 
and cellars of this city offer abundant opportunity for the exer- 
cise of these virtues. 

Within the past year several schools, under the appellation 
of "Industrial Schools," have been established, depending 
mainly for support upon voluntary contributions. 
There is a class of children, small in number, whose parents 
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are not able to provide them witli sufficient clothing to render 
them fit to attend our schools ; another class of children with- 
out parents or guardians to compel their attendance, — orphans 
in every sense ; another class whose parents take no interest in 
their education, and suffer them to wander about the city idle 
and useless, and to become worse than this, vicious and crimin- 
nal ; and another, whose vagabond begetters live from the pro- 
ceeds of the beggings and stealings of their children. 

A large number of ladies and gentlemen are engaged in the 
work of providing these neglected ones with sufficient clothing 
and food to enable them to attend upon the Industrial Schools. 
These children are sometimes instructed by a teacher employed 
for the purpose, but mainly by those who engage in the work 
from feelings of charity and duty. 

It is due to those to whom these schools owe their origin and 
support, to say, that they have been the means of accomplish- 
ing much good among those who, without their instrumentality, 
would have been totally given up to vice and ignorance. 

Application has been made to the Legislature on the part of 
some of these schools for a participation in the distribution of 
the school funds, and in two instances that application was suc- 
cessful. 

K the operations of the founders of these schools were con- 
fined to the voluntary and charitable work of clothing and 
feeding those who are destitute, so that they might attend the 
public schools, their usefulness would be much wider, and the 
means they have would be much more economically applied 
than in hiring buildings, paying teachers, and famishing books 
and fuel, when within one block aU these are provided by the 
public, gratis ; and the means that are appropriated to those 
purposes could then be devoted to clothing the children, and 
placing them in the public schools. 

In the first year of the establishment of our school system, 
it will be recollected that great effort was made to bring the 
whole youthful population within its compass, and that it was 
deemed highly necessary to limit the number of Corporate 
Schools and Societies, participating in the school fund, as much 
as possible. This was expedient, as all deviations from the rules 
which were applied to the system, result in distraction and dis- 
S 



order. Is it wise, then, at this time to increase these Societies^ 
0r to disturb the harmony and order of our school arrangements 
hj the irruption of any new idea which may be for the moment 
popular, and really useful, but which wiU be but short-lived ? 
There is afield within the limits of which our public system 
cannot at present operate. Outside of this field there is, and 
always will be, abundant space for all the voluntary aid that 
can be enlisted in the exercise of the most useful and noble 
feelings of himianity. 

SCHOOL BUILDnfGS AND SFTES THEBEFOB. 

Schedule No. 8 shows in detail the size and cost of site, and 
the size, cost and date of erection of each school building. The 
total value of real estate occupied for school purposes in this 
ci<y is thus shown to be about $1,600,000. Many of the old 
buildings of the Public School Society are out of repair, . and 
some of them are in such localities, that, from change in the 
<;haracter of the buildings in their neighborhood, opening streets, 
or the erection of new school-houses in the vicinity, they will 
be gradually abandoned. 

The Board will be doubtless called upon to rebuild upon 
.some of the present sites, and the increase of the population of 
the city will require additional school accommodations. Kot 
more than two new sites and school buildings will be required 
during the ensuing year, the maximum annual e:2^penditure 
for.school b^ildingshas bi^n fdready attswed. Hereafter, with 
the exception of outlay necessary to keep the present buildings 
in repair, and to rebuild such as have become greatly dilapi- 
dated, the main expenditure will be to meet the current neces- 
sity arising from the increase of population. 

The desire on the part of school oflScers in the various wards 
to have schools within their own jurisdiction, leads, it is feared, 
spmetimes to the selection of an improper site for a school. A 
glance at the school map will indicate where these influences 
have prevailed. In selecting a site for a new school, regard 
.liKHild.be ha4 to the convenience of the population, to the con- 
tiguity of other school-houses, and to healthfulness and attrac- 
tiveness of Ipi^ality. It is an important part of the duty of ihe 
Committee on Sites and School-houses of this Board to inform 
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its members of any site proposed by said officers for a school- 
house which may be inexpedient or incompatible with respect 
to the convenience of adjacent wards or the interests of the city* 

The Ward Officers will generally prefer localities within their 
respective territories ; and it is for this Board, acting for the 
whole city, to exercise a wholesome supervision over the whole 
subject of the selection of sites. 

The costliness of our buildings for school purposes has been 
the subject of more animadversion than any other portion of 
our system. The large and, in some instances, elegant struc- 
tures, meet the eye, and call out from the casual observer 
exclamations upon the extravagance of expenditure for our 
schools. 

It requires but slight reflection to establish the fact of the 
superior economy of a large school building over one of half 
its capacity. Where a great number is to be accommodated, 
it is obvious that it is cheaper to bring them within the four 
walls of one large building than within two smaller buildings ; 
the actual cost of the accommodations per scholar will be less — 
to say nothing of the superior airiness and beauty of the struc- 
ture, and the great economy and convenience in superintend- 
ence and instruction. 

While our later structures exhibit so high a degree of excel- 
lence of internal arrangement, and such tastefulness in outward 
aspect, that it would be difficult now to suggest improvement, 
yet, with the architectural development of the past few years 
before us, we should hesitate in pronouncing these edifices 
perfect The resources of experience And observation ara 
not yet exhausted; and the invention of architects, com- 
bined with the skill of mechanics, will yet justify the wis- 
dom of our hesitation. The man who substituted a chimney on 
the outside of his house for a hole in his roof, and let a ray of 
light into his dwelling through a bit of oiled paper, doubtless 
imagined that improvement could go no further. 

The school building of 1866 will excel that of 1856 in con- 
venience, healthfulness and beauty. 

The furniture of our schools is convenient and admirably 
adapted to its purposes. The occasion of the complaints that 
have justly been made for many years, of the deleterious effects 
of the seats and' desks, no longer exists. With the frequent op- 
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portunities for change of position and exercise afforded the 
little ones in the Primaries, with judicious foresight on the part 
of the teacher, there is no reason why attendance upon our 
schools should be otherwise than physically as well as morally 
healthful. In some of the buildings of the late Public School 
Society, the Prinyiry Schools were held in the basement. These 
basements are sometimes damp, dark, and unhealthful. The 
earliest opportunity should be taken to remove schools from 
such localities. 

The two great wants of the day are, jlr%t^ cheap and effectual 
ventilating machinery ; second^ apparatus for heating air with- 
out impairing its life sustaining properties. 

It is believed that the conveniences for these purposes in our 
new school edifices are quite up to the inventions of the day ; 
but the inventions of the age in these departments are far be- 
hind the general progress of science and art. The public mind 
needs enlightenment. The properties and functions of the 
atmosphere are not generally well enough understood. And 
the knowledge that exists on this subject among scientific men 
needs a master mind to fix and adapt it to subserve the various 
necessities and conveniences of society. 

It is needless to repeat here what has so often been urged, of 
the absolute necessity of a supply of pure air in our school 
buildings. The fearfiil consequences of a vicious atmosphere 
upon mental activity, to physical health and life, are well 
known ; and yet our dwelling-houses, our churches, and other 
public buildings are often, and perhaps generally, without any, 
even the most rude provision for its purification. 

No method of warming public or private dwellings has yet 
been brought to notice, which in even a remote degree accom- 
plishes the end of furnishing warm air with any economical ex- 
penditure of fuel. It is believed to be practicable to heat a 
school building with one-quarter the fuel now employed. 

This Board, impressed with the importance of these subjects, 
has, by stringent by-laws, brought them under its own control, 
through the operation of the Committees on Sites and School- 
Houses, and Warming and Yentilation. 

The convenience, comfort and healthfulness of our schools 
depend much upon the watchfulness and intelligence of these 
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two Committees. No school building can be constructed with- 
out every improvement that up to this time has been approved 
by experience, without negligence on their part. 

tJ Board Is invested ^th plenary power on the subject of 
School sites, School buildings, and School furniture, (sections 
23 and 24, Law 1851,) and the respective Committees on these 
subjects should be invested with a power of supervision of such 
work as may be in progress, in their several departments, in 
order that by adding their vigilance to that of the Ward 
Officers, any departure on the part of contractors from the pro- 
visions of the contracts may be inmiediately discovered and 
remedied. 

In the Fifteenth and Eighteenth Wards, school buildings have 
been constructed for the exclusive accommodation of girls. It is 
claimed that separate schools for the sexes contributes greatly 
to the economy in conducting the school, and in advantages in 
many other respects. 

The external appearance of a public building for schools 
should be attractive and appropriate, rather plain and severe in 
style, than elaborately ornate ; it should be constructed with a 
view to permanence and stability and safety, as well as con- 
venience and healthfulness. Every dollar of money appropri- 
ated should be returned in the work and materials. Crooked 
and unsafe walls — shaky ceilings — ^bad mortar, and unsound 
timber, ought to find no place in school constructions. 

The inspection and watchfdlness that ensures these results 
are such only as should satisfy this Board ; and these results being 
obtained, we shall hear no more charges of wastefulness or pro- 
digality in the use of the public money. 

ANNUAL FAIB AND PBOCBSSION. 

The suggestions made in the Annual Keport of 1854 on this 
subject, took a practical shape by the adoption of the following 
resolution, introduced by Dr. William Hibbard, a Commis- 
sioner from the Seventeenth Ward, on the 9th of May, 1855 : 

Hesohedf That an Annaal Fair for the Exhibition of Writing, 
Drawing and Needle-work, be held, under the direction of the 
Committee on Course of Studies and School Books, on the 
afternoon of the Saturday of June, in each year, in one 
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of the Ward School buUdingS) or ebewhere, as the Oommittee 
or this Board may direct^ and that the teachers of the several 
Schools be and they are h^ebj invited to send specimens — ^the- 
prodnct of their pupils — ^for exhibition to such Fair. 

The exhibition was held on the 29th of June ; and although 
but a very limited time was allowed for gathering the articles 
exhibited, yet so satisfactory were the results, that on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Course of Studies — ^the Boards 
on the 12th of December, adopted the following By-Law : 

§ 1. There shall annually, in the month of November, be held, 
under the direction of the Committee on Course of Studies and 
School Books, an Exhibition of Drawing, Painting, Needlework, 
Penmanship, and other productions of the Grammar Schools. 

§ 2. At such exhibition nothing shall be exhibited as the in- 
dustry of any school, except such articles as shall be the pro- 
duction of the pupils in the several schools, during the twelve 
months next proceeding such Annual Exhibition. 

The annual fair has therefore become a permanent feature in 
our school operations. It is judiciously confined to the produc- 
tions of the pupils of the schools during the twelve months pre- 
ceding the exhibition, and will at the same time afford a stimu- 
lus to the children of the schools, and offer to the public a favor- 
able opportunity of an acquaintance with their annual progress. 

As connected with the subject of a fair, it is proper here to 
allude to the communication, by Abel T. Anderson, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Board of School Officers of the Eighteenth Ward, 
of the following resolution of that body : 

New Yobk,' May 5th, 1855. 
Albebt Gilbebt, Esq. 

Clerk of the Board of Education : 

Dear Sir, — ^At a meeting of the Board of School Officers of 
the Eighteenth Ward, held on the 4th instant, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted, and directed to be duly 
authenticated and transmitted through you to the Board of 
Education : 

Beiolvedj That we recommend to the Boai*d of Education 
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that a day be appointed in the month of June for a Public Ex- 
hibition and Procession of all the children in the Public Schools 
of the city, and that suitable arrangements be made for the 
same, in order that many of our citizens, who are now ignorant 
may know what is being done fbr the good cause of education 
in our Common Schools. 

Respectfully yours, 

Abel T^ ANi>sB892r) 
E. Delajield Smfih, ChairmaiL 

Secretary. 

If the suggestion contained in this resolution is put in operar 
tion under judicious management, it will be a valuable means 
of awakening the attention of the people of our city to our 
schools. 

Let a procession be formed of the children, to walk up 
Broadway from such a point as will enable them to reach the 
Crystal Palace without fatigue, and let the exercises there be 
consistent with the objects of our schools, and appropriate to the 
thousands of parents and children assembled ; and it would be 
difficult to imagine a more efTectual method of commanding 
public attention. 

While such an occasion would afford an agreeable recreation 
for the children, it would afford an opportunity to reward the 
studious and attentive with some suitable decoration or with a 
position of distinction at the head of a small platoon* Teachers 
and scholars would find much benefit and gratification in such 
an arrangement. 

One serious objection to these exhibitions lies in the fact that 
our schools are broken up, really for one day, and practically in 
preparations for several; this objection would be partially ob- 
viated by fixing upon the same day for the annual fair and the 
procession. 

FSBB' AOABKlfT. 

This Institution has been followed by the eye of hope along 
its progress, from its inception to the present time, with that 
degree of interest that would- naturally attach to the fortunes of 
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an experiment, which, if snccessM would iDaugurate a new era 
in the hiBtory of popular education. 

The seventh year of its existence is now complete. That year 
has witnessed a degree of prosperity in its affairs exceeding that 
of any of its predecessors, and such as this Board records in its 
annals with peculiar satis&ction. 

The care, government, and management of the Academy, has 
been carried on during the year 1855, by the following Execu- 
tive Committee : — 

Abraham D. Wilson, Alanson S. Jones, 

Eandolph W. Townsend, Edwabd B. Fellows, 
Abraham V. Willlams, Boltis M. Fowlkr, 
Edwajo) L. Beadle, Chairman. 

The subjoined table shows the number of applicants and ad- 
missions at each successive examination since its establish- 
ment : — 



BATES. 


AFPLICATIONB. 


ADMITTED. 


BEJECTED. 


February, 1849, 

July, " 


212 
186 
126 
119 
158 
195 
1»» 
257 
164 
181 
866 


148 
68 

52 
SI 
105 
130 
ISO 
181 
160 
118 
828 


12» 

18 
14 
88 
5S 
65 
69 
126 
4 
14 
42 


February, 1860, 

July. " 


January, 1861. 


July, " 


January, 1862 


July, " 


July, 1858, 


July, 1864. 


July. 1856 






2118 


1486 


692 



From this table it will be seen that the number of applicants 
and admissions was much greater at the last than at any pre- 
vious examination, and that the proportion of those examined 
who were admitted was very large. 

With a far inferior standard of educational qualification, and 
with no age prescribed, the applicants at the first examination 
numbered 272 ; of these only 143 were admitted. At the last 
examination, with an age fixed at not under 13 years, of 365 
applicants 323 were admitted, and the examiners remarked that 
the candidates were much better prepared than at any previooa 
admission. 
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The influence that the Academy would exert upon the Com- 
mon Schools was very early advanced as a prominent, if not the 
most prominent argument jfor its establishment, and the statistics 
quoted show that the expectations of its projectors in this regard 
have not been disappointed. 

The fact cannot be disputed that the Grammar Schools of this 
city, were never in a better condition than at present, and it 
cannot be doubted that much of their efficiency is due to the 
stimulus and tone that is given to the classes by the operation 
of the Academy. 

The expense of conducting the Free Academy during the 
past year has been as follows : — 

Salaries $33,741 27 

Eepairs to the building 2,380 29 

Apparatus 1,161 34 

Text books, fuel, and supplies . • 3,484 26 
Printing, cleaning, and inciden- 
tal expenses 1,771 50 

Library 90 32 

Total $42,628 98 

The act of the Legislature, establishing the Academy, was 
passed May 8, 1847, and by its terms the annual support of the 
Academy was not to exceed ^20,000. 

Li a report of 1848 on the management of the Academy, it 
was estimated that to educate 800 scholars, a Principal and fif- 
teen Professors and Assistants would be required, and that those 
qualified could be obtained for an annual compensation of 
$17,400, and " that enough will be left of the $20,000 after 
paying teachers' salaries,'* to defray the " expenses of books to 
be bought from year to year." 

It was further stated in the report, " the number of teachers 
embraced in this estimate, it will be observed, has reference to 
the wants of the Academy, as it will be when filled with schol- 
ars and all its arrangements perfected." 

The salaries of the Instructors have been increased to the 
amount of nearly $32,000 per annum, for less than 600 students 
— ^more than double the sum estimated in 1848, (that being 
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$17,500 for 800 scholarB,) by the originaton of the Institntioii. 
The report of the Facnlty of Oct 17, 1855, allndes thns to the 
neoessitj of still fhrther aid : '^ The appointment of an additional 
tntor in the department of mathematics, is imperatiyelj called^ 
for. Over and above their prescribed amonnt of oral tuition, the 
members of the Facnlty are now each occupied from 5 to 7 
bonrs weekly in the petty and irksome tadc of keeping order 
in the study rooms." 

The Executive Committee for the last year seem to regard 
it as still a question requiring careful consideration whether 
the number of the higher grades of Professorships might not 
be reduced without impairing the efficiency of the Institution. 
That Committee, it is understood, were about to submit to the 
Board for its action a proposition of this nature, but failed to do 
flo for want of time to mature their plans. 

It is repeatedly remarked in the earlier documents respecting 
the Academy, that it was adequate to accommodate 1000 
scholars. 

The City Superintendent in his report of January, 1855, says, 
''its accommodations are amply sufficient in all respects for 
more than double its present numbers." 

By the report of the Faculty of the Free Academy made to 
the Board, Oct 17, 1855, it appears that the total number in 
the Academy was 589, and in the same report may be found 
the following remarks : — " Our students have now become so 
numerous that the Academy building, spacious as it is, proves 
entirely inadequate to accommodate them all with comfort" 

There would seem to be opinions here on the subject of the 
ci^acity of the Academy difficult to reconcile. 

Tbe Executive Committee are of the opinion that by divid- 
ing some of the larger class-rooms, and dividing and seating the 
Chapel Hall, sufficient accommodations can be had for nearly 
double the present number of pupils, and with these altera- 
tions, which can be made at a small expense, the present build* 
ding will answer every purpose for a number of years. 

It has been objected that the advantages of the Academy are 
not extensively enjoyed by the children of parents who are not 
wealthy, but that they are almost exclusively monopolized by 
the children of those in good pecuniary circumstances. If this 
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be trae, it ariaes from no omiesioii on the part of this Board, or 
on the part of the faculty of the Academy. The most impartial 
determinations are made npon the examination of candidates 
for admission ; the examiners are not even permitted to know 
the names of these candidates; any charge of partiality towards 
any particular class will be eflfectually answered, by the fact 
that, at the last examination, of 365 applicants for admission 323 
were admitted. 

If the children of parents of small pecuniary means are not 
as numerous on the rolls of the Academy as some might wish, it 
is for the same reason that the same class of children are not 
found in other colleges — ^that is, because their parents cannot af- 
ford to support them through the course. 

Are those, who make this criticism upon the Academy, pre- 
pared to advocate the payment of an annual stipend to each 
pupil to enable him to stay at the Academy until he can finish his 
course ? There is no other manner by which those who have not 
the ability to provide food and clothes for- themselves during a 
long course of study can be enabled to attend. 

Again, Will these objectors advance any reason why the 
children of those more flavored with this world's goods should 
not attend the Academy? Who but these pay the main 
portion of the taxes that sustain it ? The impression seems 
to have been made upon some minds, that this Academy 
was established exclusively for the poor ; this is an error, and 
experience has shown that if the Academy is to be confined to 
the education of this class alone, large numbers of its benches 
will remain vacant. Very few avail themselves oif the advantages 
of a collegiate course in any community — ^the major part prefer 
immediate occupation that furnishes immediate results. Tbe 
commercial idea prevails. Were a college established for instruc- 
tion in Kunic characters, in Egyptian hieroglyphics, or in As- 
syrian arrow-headed writing, few would be fotlhd to enter, were 
its instruction altogether free, and for the reason that but few 
would regard information of this kind as of any value ; the great 
mass would refhse its advantages, because of their inability to 
turn it to practical use, or in other words, they could not see it 
to be their interest. So it is with a collegiate course; but com- 
paratively few enter upon it for the same reason, and the more 
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lofty and unpractical the course of study in the Academy, the 
fewer pupils will be found to avail themselves of it. 

In the establishment of an institution of this novel nature, 
embarrassments are to be expected. This Board and the Faculty 
of the Academy aim to avail themselves of every development 
in its progress to improve upon the past. 

During the earlier years of its history few were found to enter 
its walls. In the year 1850, but 133 were admitted. The de- 
sire to increase the attendance upon the Academy and to pre- 
pare students for the course of the succeeding year, gave rise to 
the adoption of a course of study in the introductory de- 
partment of the Academy, which might well be confined 
to the higher classes of the Ward schools, and to the intro- 
duction of pupils of an age too immature for the proper 
comprehension of the studies of a collegiate course. As 
children advance in years and develop their preferences 
for business occupations, parents are induced to withdraw them 
from sqhools to enter upon the active affairs of life ; often they 
are compelled to do this. The requirements of age and qualifi- 
cation govern in a great degree the admission into the Academy. 
Kthe standard of age is placed at a low figure, the introductory 
class will be well filled. If it is advanced, the falling off will 
immediately appear. The faculty of the Academy have per- 
ceived the diflSiculties that surround this subject, and they have 
sought to adopt a judicious medium course. The faculty in the 
last report say, " that a vast increase in the usefulness of the 
Academy, and in its beneficial influence on the schools would 
. result from elevating in due time the standard of attainments 
required from candidates for admission, and postponing the 
time prescribed for such application to a more advanced age." 

The mind of a child of 13 years of age is but illy adapted to 
cope with problems of philosophy and science, except as illus- 
trated in the most familiar manner. The studies in the introductory 
department of the Academy can be, and in the main are, pur- 
sued with equal advantage in the higher classes of the schools. 

An objection has been made that too much time is devoted 
to the ancient languages and literature. When it is recollected 
that every boy may make choice on entering the Academy of a 
fall academic course, either with or without the ancient lan- 
guages, it will be seen that there is no ground for this objection. 
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Of the students admitted at the last July examination, 200 
chose the study of the ancient languages, and 123 the modem 
languages. 

The following table exhibits the number admitted and rejected, 
from the opening of the Academy up to last July, the number 
who chose the ancient and modem languages, their average 
age, and the average time of attendance upon the Common 
Schools : — 
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The question whether the studies of a young man shall com- 
prise the literature of the dead languages, depends very much 
upon the nature of the occupation to which his after life will 
probably be devoted. 

An arrangement of an academical course that requires every 
student to spend a large portion of the time embraced in the 
course, in becoming familiar with classical literature, is mani- 
festly unjust to those whose future avocations are to be of an 
industrial and practical character. While on the other hand, 
it is wrong to deny to the student, desirous of placing himself in 
the highest elevation of intellectual culture, access to those 
early springs of poetical sublimity and simplicity, and those 
pure fountains of patriotism that illustrate and adorn the pages 
of the Greek and Eoman poets and orators. 

In the Free Academy, the practical diflSculties investing this 
question are resolved, the advocate and the opponent of classi- 
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cal literature each find an ample and complete course of study 
adapted to his own view ; and the statistics above given indi- 
cate that the selection of a classical or modem course is deter- 
mined by a wise discrimination on the part of the students or 
their parents. 

Dr. Frederick Edward Beneke, of Berlin, in his work on the 
"Theory of Education," argues this question with singular 
clearness, comprehensiveness, and practicality. In Germany, it 
will be remembered, there are three classes of Schools, the 
" Volkschulen," or Schools for the people; the "Burgerschulen," 
or Schools for the population of commercial and manufacturing 
cities, belonging to the "Burgher" or citizen class; and the 
" Gymnasia," for those who desire a wider and more extensive 
range of education. 

A few extracts from the work of Dr. Beneke, against teaching 
the ancient languages, in the Burgher Schools, will here find 
appropriate place: — 

" Those who advocate the claim of the learned languages are 
wont to bring this forward in the first place, that our modem 
intellectual culture is historically so intimately connected with 
antiquity that into any thorough course of education, going be- 
yond the claims of mere necessity, at least one of the ancient 
languages ought to be admitted. But the answer to this is 
evident. Our intellectual culture in modem times has made 
itself gradually more and more free from the influence of ancient 
literature/ in such a manner that it is now able to stand on its 
own merits, and in a position altogether independent. Those, 
indeed, whose position in the social system calls upon them to 
know and to teach, not only what the world now is and ought 
to be, but also how it came to be what it is, and through what 
strange mutations and metamorphoses it has passed, may, — nay, 
must, — go back to the original germs and far-withdrawn begin- 
nings of things ; but, for such as mean only to work on the pre- 
pared foundation of modem society, and whose activity is prin- 
cipally directed to the external relations of life, such laborious 
pilgrimages into the remote past are neither necessary nor ex- 
pedient. It is to be particularly observed, also, that the ancients 
however high they stand in literature and philosophy, are in 
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those branches of science which are most useful to the class 
we now speak of, particularly defective in mathematics and 
natural history, and physics, the staple of a good Burger educa- 
tion. We can learn little from the ancients that will repay the 
trouble of studying them, and the little that may be learned is 
to be learned by him only who is at once a man of profound 
science, a philosopher, and a scholar ; not, certainly, by a mer- 
chant, an agrici;^turist, or an engineer. 

* * * * But the Latin language, we are told further, is, in 
many views, the only proper basis of all knowledge. To this 
I answer directly — ^name the branch of knowledge to the attain- 
ment of which Latin is now essential — ^to which Latin is to 
such an extent the key that the profit to be obtained will stand 
in an intelligible relation to the labor expended ? That many 
technical phrases in the different sciences are derived from the 
Latin, is an argument that scarcely can be advanced seriously. 
These phrases can be explained etymologically as they occur ; 
and besides this reason, if it were any reason at all, would be a 
much stronger plea for the introduction of Greek than of Latin 
into the education of a German merchant or engineer. As 
for what is commonly said that the Latin is the root of most 
modem languages, and must therefore be studied, if not for its 
own sake, at least for the sake of these, there is a practical fal- 
lacy in this too obvious to demand any labored refutation. The 
time spent in the Latin preparation for learning the languages 
themselves. The bulk of the language, that is to say the vocables, 
can be taken up as readily in an English or a Spanish, as in a 
Koman shape. And what should we say of the man who when 
building a house first threw away all his money on a magnificent 
threshold, and then finds that he has been laboriously con- 
structing an entry to nothing ? Such is the wisdom of many 
of those who learn Latin that they may with the greater ease 
learn French, Spanish and Italian." 

An-iving at the conclusion that the classics should be ex- 
cluded from the Burgher Schools, our author comes up to the 
defence of the study of the learned languages, with all the fresh- 
ness and enthusiasm of a mind sensitive to their elegances, and 
affluent with spoils from their treasuries of sublimity and mascu- 
line beauty. 
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It is difficult to extract from an argnment so continiLOtis and 
80 compact ; but the value of the suggestions contained in the 
following paragraphs is such as to entitle them to a place here 
at the risk of impairing the felicity of expression by breaking 
the connection of the line of reasoning. 

^^ As to what they urge against the ancient languages, in the 
first place that they are too far removed from our modem 
habits of thoughts, too strange to interest or edify us, I must be 
allowed to say, without meaning to say anything paradoxical, 
that this very strangeness is precisely the thing that ought to 
invite our familiarity. For while the classical student works 
himself sympathetically into the sentiments and manner of ex- 
pression of the ancient world, he by this very act necessarily 
receives a mental expansion and breadth of view that the study 
of no modem languages could have conferred, for in these last 
both the modes of thought and the matter coincide so much 
with our own, that for the purpose of supplementing our in- 
tellectual deficiencies, they must ever be comparatively 
feeble. Besides, this greater contrast between the ancient 
habits of thought and the modem has a strong virtue 
to stir the interest and to fix the attention. An ancient 
author, even where he is only second or third rate, is in- 
finitely more suggestive than a modern, merely because he is 
ancient. It is by the strong power of contrast that we most 
readily learn to compare, and in the habit of extended com- 
parison and faithful deduction the art of philosophising 
consists. 

In the second place, if it be a more difficult ta?k to attain an 
available knowledge of the ancient languages than of the mo- 
dern, this difficulty also is an advantage. It has been, and is 
the most perverse of all methods of proceeding in education, to 
think only how we may make all instruction as easy as possible 
for the learner. Kiiowledge of any kind can be easily taken 
up and appropriated only in proportion as it is superficial. 
When the time for instruction commences, the time for play is 
Over ; the time for intellectual exertion is come, and it is the 
business of the teacher so to select and apportion the objects of 
teaching, that they may affiord a course of gymnastics to the 
learner. Instead, therefore, of inventing methods to make 
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study easy, some talk might be expected to be made of the best 
art of inventing diflScnlties. Now, there are few studies that 
present such a complete course of intellectual gymnastics as the 
study of ancient literature. We do not speak here of the mere 
external elements of ancient literature, the lexicographical and 
grammatical frame-work, all this we most willingly give up to 
the objector as by no means peculiarly fitted either to expand 
or to strengthen the mind, and the more such merely mechani- 
cal processes can be facilitated and accelerated the better. But 
the sacrifice which we make in mastering the mere externals of 
ancient learning, is more than compensated by the developing 
power which they possess in so eminent a degree when duly 
followed out. Those compositions which can be had without 
any great demands on our intellectual activity, flit across our 
minds superficially, leaving scarcely a trace behind. Take for 
example, any historical or poetical work in our mother tongue, 
or in any modem language. Spurred on by an interest in the 
subject, we drive rapidly forward from one point of prominence 
to another, but this very celerity of progress which is so plea- 
sant prevents us from thoroughly grasping and detaining the 
characters and events as they pass before us. At the end of our 
movement there remains but an imperfect shadowy outline of 
what we have read, and in a short time even this shadowy out- 
line vanishes. The same thing happens with the mere style 
and manner of expression. We may pause perhaps for a mo- 
ment over this and the other passage, peculiarly pointed and 
impressive, but in general we are in too great a hurry to re- 
ceive any distinct impression from the beauties of style, or will 
not dwell on a passage long enough to know in what its rheto- 
rical excellence consists. And if this be so with grown up men, 
how much more must it be the case with young persons whose 
minds are so disposed to triviality and dissipation. It is the 
duty of the teacher, therefore, rather to put a drag on the light 
and rattling spirits of youth, than to pioneer the road too 
smoothly before them. Now, this salutary drag on the precipi- 
tancy of youthful minds, is exactly what ihe ancient languageB 
are so well calculated to supply. While the scholar is labori- 
ously employed in constructing piecemeal a historical, poetical, 
or rhetorical whole from the biographies of a Plutarch, the tni- 
4 
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gedies of a Sophocles, or the orations of a Demosthenes, he is 
forced to spend as much intellectual strength on a single elemen- 
tary trait BB he does on a whole work in the mother tongue, or on a 
whole comparison in any modern tongue ; and in this way both 
the matter and the manner of the thing read are appropriated 
and assimilated in a way most conducive to a healthy repro- 
duction on the part of the receiver, and to a free development 
of the higher powers of reflection on the phenomena of the in- 
tellectual world. 

But it is not only that ancient literature by power of 
contrast is more suggestive to us modems; there is at 
the same time a simplicity of character, both in the thoughts 
and in the manner of expression of the ancients, that is more 
readily appreciable by the youthful mind than the more com- 
plex relations of our modem development. The works of the an- 
cients are a mirror of the childhood and boyhood of humanity. 
Our children and boys now understand these works by a na- 
tural sympathy better than our men. There is too much reflec- 
tion and philosophising of all kinds in modem literature for the 
juvenile taste ; there is something more elementary and imme- 
diate, more fresh, and as it were transparent among the ancients. 
The ancient world also presents something more self-contained, 
less straggling and involved, than the modern. If the approach 
to the view be, as we have admitted, more laborious, the ob- 
jects, when they fairly start out from the mist, are more tangible 
and more comprehensible. * * * * Whatever truth there may 
be in these representations, it will be observed of any mere ex- 
ternal elegance and polish that may belong to the remains of 
ancient literature handed down to us. The advantages of which 
we have been talking result from the essential character of ancient 
works, in thought and emotion and expression; these advantages 
belong to them as products of the ancient mind, not as models 
of what is finished and satisfying in works of art. But when 
we consider further, that in addition to the simplicity and tan- 
gibility of their contents, and their less complex character gen- 
erally, the works of the ancients stand unrivalled as models of 
chasteness and truth in art, we find ourselves provided with an- 
other and a most salutary check against that looseness, ill-regu- 
lated luxuriance and extravagance by which the compositions of 
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modern literature have too frequently been characterized. * * * 
We conclude, therefore, on a view of the whole matter, that 
for him who wishes to plant himself upon the highest position 
of intellectual cultivation, an initiation into ancient literature 
is absolutely indispensable. Only when so initiated is he in a 
condition to survey comprehensively, to contemplate clearly, 
and to see profoundly into what human nature, under its vari- 
ous aspects, can achieve by the aid of ancient learning alone — 
is the educator enabled to extend his view beyond the narrow 
horizon of the view which encompasses him, and to distinguish 
between that which is merely local or temporary, and that 
which is of universal significancy. And this extent of vision 
alone it unquestionably is that entitles him to say that he is 
educated in the highest and complete sense of that word." 

Schedule No. 9, appended to the report, shows the number 
of candidates admitted and rejected for each school, from 184:9 
to 1865. This table furnishes a most favorable opportunity for 
the School Officers of the various wards to ascertain, in some 
degree the comparative excellence of the teaching in their re- 
spective schools. 

It is impossible to examine the communications of the princi- 
pal of the Academy to this Board, without admiring the system- 
atic arrangement that pervades them, and the sound practical 
suggestions with which they abound. 

It is believed that the embarrassments that surrounded the 
earlier years of the institution have, in a great degree, been 
dissipated, and the Academy invites the youth of all departments 
in life to enter its halls and enjoy the rich intellectual repasts 
that are freely spread before them. 

FREE AOADEMT FOB GIBLS. 

The subject of a Free Academy for Females, although having 
in former years engaged the attention of the Board of Educa- 
tion, has been permitted during the past year to remain quies- 
cent, the subject not having been directly before the Board. 
Such views as have been expressed in the Board upon the sub- 
ject were merely incidental. 
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It is not, however, from this to be understood that the Board 
of 1865 feel any diminished zeal or interest in the cause of fe- 
male education. On the contrary, the Board find it difficult to 
express their high estimate of the yalue to a community of a 
wide range of education among its women. From them infancy 
and childhood derive their earliest and most lasting impressions ; 
and the teachings of these early years are influential in no small 
degree in determining the whole course of the after-life. 

The question which has been the subject of so much discus- 
sion, whether or not the mind of woman possesses the same ca* 
pacities for the processes of ratiocination bb that of the man^ 
is probably no nearer a determination now than ever before. 

The difference in the characteristics of the minds of the sexes is, 
without doubt, mainly to be attributed to the circumstances xmder 
which they are respectively developed ; to women has been award- 
ed a more sensitive organization, a greater volume of the sensibili- 
ties and more delicate feelings that pervade the human mind. 
But these pleasing attributes are awarded to them at the same 
time that it is denied that they possess as high development of 
the reasoning faculties that are so instrumental in the govern- 
ment of society. 

Conceding the importance of culture and intelligence among 
women, the Board have doubted whether the establishment of 
a Free Academy for Females would in any great degree contri- 
bute to it. The higher classes in our common schools furnish 
opportunities for a£ high a degree of education as the great 
mass of pupils desire, and the establishment of a Free Academy 
for girls will, without doubt, take the best pupils from the Waid 
Schools and educate them mainly in the same branches. This 
inherent difficulty in the way of the free academies is the fact 
that the parents of a great majority of the children, for whom 
these institutions are primarily intended, require the services of 
their children before they reach the maturity requisite to great 
mental culture and discipline. The working of kindred estab- 
lishments goes to show this. The l^ormal Schools of the 
State are obliged to offer pecuniary inducements to the pu- 
pils, in order to secure attendance. While the Free Academy 
for boys, in the seven years of its existence, is for the first 
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time tolerably well filled, it is believed that it draws largely 
upon the higher clasBes of the Ward Schools for its first year, 
and after the first year the falling off in numbers is very 
great. 

In making these few practical suggestions, the Board do not 
wish to be understood as recording its deliberate judgment 
against the Female Free Academy. It may be quite possible 
that as fewer girls than boys seek early occupations, a larger pro- 
portion of the girls being kept at home while the boys are sent 
to trades, a Free Academy for girls might be highly successfdl, 
while one for boys would meet but moderate encouragement. 
The daily Normal Schools that are soon to go into operation 
will afford opportunities for observation, and ite results will afford 
valuable means to aid in determining the question of the prac- 
ticability of a Free Academy for girls. 

Conscious of the pervading importance of female education, 
the Board commits this subject to the enlightened judgment of 
its successors, in the hope that their observation and intelligence 
will suggest such measures as will meet the obvious require- 
ments of the age for a high degree of cultivation and intelli- 
gence among women. 

i 

UrOBKAL 6CHOOIJ3. 

It is apparent that this branch of our educational establish- 
ment is most salutary in its operation upon the whole system. • 
The by-laws of this Board require that — 

§ 1. There shall be a Normal School for the instruction of the 
Female Teachers employed in the several schools imder the di- 
rection of this Board, which Normal School shall hold its ses- 
sion on every Saturday in the year, from 9 o'clock, A. M., till 
2 o'clock, P. M., with the exception of the Saturdays in the 
month of August, and those falling on the holidays prescribed 
by this Board. 

§ 2. There shall also be a Normal School for the instruction 
of male teachers in the several before mentioned Schools, which 
shall hold its sessions as follows, viz : — ^From ilie 1st of Novem- 
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ber to the Ist of May, in each year, on Wednesday from 4 to 7 
o'clock, P, M., and on Saturdays from 4 to 8 o'clock, P. M. ; 
and from the 1st of May to the 1st of November, in each year, 
on Wednesdays and Fridays from 4 to 7 o'clock, P. M. 

§ 3. All teachers below the grade of Principal, except sncli 
as shall possess a full certificate of qualification as teacher of 
Common Schools, and except the teachers in the Evenings 
Schools during the terms of those schools, shall be required to 
attend punctually and regularly the sessions of the Normal 
School Committee and the School Officers of the Ward hi which 
they may be employed. 

Instructors of eminent ability are provided in this School for 
the improvement of those teachers who have now in their turn 
become scholars. 

The object and effect of these arrangements of the Board are 
to elevate the standard of instruction in our schools, to teach 
the teachers how to discharge their duties among those over 
whom they are placed, and to furnish to Ward Officers an op- 
portunity, by the inspection of the Quarterly Report of the 
Executive Committee, to become acquainted with the attain- 
ments and standing of the teachers engaged by them. 

The supervision and management of these Schools have for 
the last year been under the care of the Executive Committee 
on Normal Schools, consisting of the following gentlemen :— 

William H. Neilsok, Benjamin R. Wintheop„ 

William Hibbard, Andrew H. Green, 

John Davenport, William S. See, 

D. W. C. McCloskey. 

The requirements of the by-laws are strictly enforced, and 
the Committee have been promptly and cordially sustained in 
their action by this Board. 

Without intending to derogate in the least degree from the 
fidelity with which the remaining members of the Committee 
have discharged the duties imposed upon them, it is but just to 
say, that to the indefatigable and systematic labors of the Chair- 
man of the Committee, William H. Neilson, Esq., the Board 
are in a high degree indebted for the order, regularity, and 
efficiency that pervade the whole management of this Schools 
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The Normal School for Females is mider the immediate 
management of Mr. Leonabd Hazeltine, Principal, and Miss 
Susan "Wbight, Vice-Principal. 

The number of pupils on register is as follows : 

Male Normal School 66 

Female 697 

Colored 20 

Total 782 

Absences are noticed by the Committee ; and without a satis- 
factory explanation thereof, the wholesome provisions of the 
by-law are unhesitatingly applied. 

The provisions of the Board on this subject are as follows : 

§ 6. If any teacher, not excused as aforesaid, shall neglect to 
attend regularly and punctually the sessions of the Normal 
Schools for teachers, and faithfully pursue the studies appointed 
for them, it shall be the duty of the Normal School Committee 
to report such delinquent to the Board of Education, which 
shall proceed to declare the situation of such teacher forfeited ; 
and after register upon the minutes of that body of such forfeit- 
ure, no payment of salary shall be made to such delinquent ex- 
cept for services performed prior to such declaration. 

Examinations are held under the immediate scrutiny of the 
Committee, semi-annually, and promotions made in accordance 
with the result of these examinations. 

The Board has during the last year determined upon the es- 
tablishment of a daily Normal School, with the object of pre- 
paring those desirous to enter the teacher's profession for its 
responsible duties. 

It was deemed unwise, as a measure of economy, to incur the 
expense of engaging a corps of teachers before some evidence 
was obtained that the advantages of such school would be ap- 
preciated by a sufficient number to justify the undertaking. 

ITie following resolution was adopted at the meeting of the 
Board, held on the 30th of May last : — 

Resolved^ That the Executive Committee on Normal Schools 
proceed forthwith to open the Female Department of the Daily 
Normal School upon the afternoons of Monday and Thursday 
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in eacli week, for the registry, examination, classification and 
instruction of pupils, and that the male pupils at present attend 
for the same purpose, the sessions of the Male !N'ormal School 
for teachers ; and that when the number of female pupils on 
register and in attendance, shall be 100 or more, the Female 
Department of the Daily Normal School shall be regularly- 
organized ; and when the number of male pupils on register or 
in attendance shall be 50 or more, then the Male Department 
of said Normal School shall be likewise regularly organized, 
according to the by-laws, rules and regulations of this Board. 

No steps have yet been taken towards the organization of the 
schools, but it is expected that the Board for 1856 will take 
early measures in that direction. 

It is believed that this school will, during the coming year, 
with sufficiently wide notice of its establishment, command a 
large attendance, and become a valuable instrumentality in 
training for our schools a well-educated body of teachers. 
Some of the principal by-laws adopted for the government of 
this school are the following : 

§ 1. A Normal School, for the education and training of those 
who are desirous of adopting the profession of teacher, shall be 
held in the rooms of the building comer of Grand and Elm 
streets, to be designated for such purpose, on the usual school 
days, which shall be under the management of the Executive 
Committee on Normal Schools, under the direction of the 
Board of Education. 

§ 7. All persons, residents of the city of New York, of the 
age of 14 years and upwards, if females, and 16 years and up- 
wards, if males, may be admitted to the Day Normal School, 
if qualified, on subscribing a declaration that it is tlieir inten- 
tion, in good faith, to pursue the profession of teacher, after 
graduating in the Common Schools of the city of New York. 

§ 9. The qualifications required, shall be good moral charac- 
ter, sufficient physical competency to be able to teach, and abil- 
ity to pass a good examination in such studies as are required 
for entering the Free Academy. 

§ 10. Pupils, upon being admitted, shall subscribe the fol- 
lowing declaration :-" 
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I, the Bnbscriber, hereby declare that it is my intention to de- 
vote myself to the business of teaching in Common Schools, 
and that my object in resorting to this Normal School is the 
better to prepare myself for this important duty, and I fttfther- 
more declare that I intend, in good faith, to continue in the 
School for at least two consecutive terms, or until honorably 
discharged by the Executive Committee on Normal Schools, 
and pledge myself to submit to all the rules and regulations 
prescribed for the government of the schools. 



TiTBRARTEB. 

By provision of the act of April 17, 1838, the sum of $55,- 
000 of the United States deposit fund was required to be dis- 
tributed among the several school districts of the State, and by 
the Trustees of Districts, to be appropriated for three years, (ex- 
tended in 1839 to 5 years,) for the purchase of a district lir 
brary, and after that time for a Ubrary, or for the payment of 
teachers' wages. 

By the 5th section of the same act, the proportion distributed 
to the city of New York, might be applied either to the support 
of school libraries, or to the payment of teachers. 

An examination of these provisions will effectually remove an 
existing impression that these moneys were originally intended 
for libraries, and that their appropriation to the fund out of 
which teachers are paid, is a misapplication. 

The removal of this misapprehension is the more important, as 
it seems to have crept into several of the documents of the 
Board. 

The application by this Board of this money has been such 
as complies with the statute. 

The propriety of establishing libraries in the country districts 
rests on grounds widely different. From the fact that it was in 
1838 deemed proper to establish libraries in the country dis- 
tricts, it by no means follows that it would be expedient to es- 
tablish them in every school-house in this city in 1855. 

In 1838 the means of distributing books throughout the 
country were by no means as great as they now are. Railroads were 
but few, and the means of access to many parts of the State 
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stnall to produce a very marked effect in this way, and the con- 
sequence Is, that both the old and the now volumes are falling 
itito neglect. Art the Inhabitants cease to resort to the libraries, 
the nincerf=i who are charged with their custody and preserva- 
tion become cat'elews and indifferent, and the books are stowed 
ftway like l.lie ftu'gutten lumber of a garret, to moulder and di- 
Irtpldrtte. 

" Meltttiohnly evidence of the truth of their waning usefulness 
\^ prcsetiied \\\ the iHct, that the undersigned is compelled to re- 
port an rtpparetit dlmhmtion of 31,940 volumes, in immediate 
. ttxirtpOBltlon with the expenditure of over $43,000 in the past 
yenv^ whioli ought to have largely swelled their number. It is 
do\lbt1e«» true tliat this reported decrease is unreal, and that it 
Iff \\s \s^ charged to defects in the statistics. But the fact that 
the depArtnteut has been forced to present such erroneous re- 
turns in spite of its efforts to secure accuracy, is of itself con- 
clusive proof that tlie books are so scattered that they cannot 
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be coiTectly catalogued, or that the librarians, who must reflect, 
in this particular, the feelings of those by whom they are ap- 
pointed, regard them as of too subordinate importance to re- 
quire great exertion in obtaining minute information about 
their condition. The increasing applications to this department 
for permission to expend the library money for the payment of 
teachers' wages, confirm the evidence." 

Another error seems to have gained ground here, that these 
libraries were intended solely ibr children. It is believed that 
the object of their establishment was to provide the adult popu- 
lation of the country districts with valuable reading matter, 
as well as in some measure to provide books for children. 

With testimony from so high a source for a guide, it would 
be well, before acting in this matter, to determine whether the 
money would be best expended by carrying out the provisions 
of the by-laws that now require the establishment of libraries, 
in all the grammar schools. 

Before any libraries are established in this city, it should be 
determined whether the character of the volumes upon its 
shelves shall be those adapted to the minds of children merely, 
or whether adults shall participate in the advantages they 
ofler. 

The expense of books and book-cases, and of a person to take 
charge of a library in each school, will be very great. It may 
be said that volunteers will be found to act as librarians, with- 
out any compensation ; but no reliance can be placed upon the 
permanency of unpaid services. The result will probably be a 
corps of librarians, employed at no inconsiderable expense. 

Should it be determined hereafter to establish libraries 
in this city, it will be necessary to decide whether the 
interests of education will be best subserved by the establish- 
ment of a library in each grammar school, as now required by 
the by-laws, or by opening two or thi'ee libraries in various 
parts of the city, at convenient distances, and applying to their 
support and extension whatever moneys are made applicable to 
libraries. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 



These valnable adjuncts in our system show in their reports 
for this year an increased attendance, and highly satisfactory 
results. 

The total number registered in 1864 was 12,012 ; of these, 
8,654 were males and 3,358 females. In 1855, the total number 
registered was 12,662, with an average attendance of 5,485. 
These schools have steadily progressed since their organization 
in 1847-8, as will be seen by the following table : — 



Tear. 




Schools. 


No. of 
Teachers. 


Ayerage 
attendance. 


Cost 


1847 
1848 
1849 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1868 
1864 
1866 


Ist year 


6 
16 
17 
20 
20 
23 
26 
27 
29 


81 

72 
88 
106 
100 
117 
119 
144 
191 


1224 
2190 
2490 
2946 
8086 
2766 
8819 
6077 
6486 


$ 6,089 46 
14,289 78 
14,288 99 
16,600 98 
12,606 86 
14,092 88 
17,668 77 
26,284 68 
86,386 37 


2d year 

8d year 


4th year 

6th year 

6th year 

7th year 

8th year 

9th year 



These Schools have been conducted during the past year un- 
der the supervision of the Executive Committee on Evening 
Schools, made up of the following gentlemen : 

JoKN De Lahateb, Andrew J. Pbbbt, 

William Jones, Jr., James C. Euthebford, 

Hekbt p. West, Lbonabd L. Johnson, 

Flokencb McOabthy. 

The services rendered by this committee are as arduous in 
character as they are important in their results. The necessity 
for repeated visitations of these Schools, scattered as they are 
from the Battery to Harlem, occasions a very serious draft upon 
the time and attention of the Committee. 

The fact that the attendance upon our Evening Schools is so 
constantly increasing, is conclusive of what has been stated in 
another part of this report, that a large number of children are 
unable to attend the Day Schools, and without the advantages 
offered by the Evening Schools, they would be deprived of any 
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opportunities for education. Brief practical lectures on scientific 
subjects, popularly illustrated, would, it is believed, add a most 
useful feature to these evening instructions. It is desirable 
that a strict watch be kept in order that the Evening Schools 
be rigidly confined to the instruction of apprentices and those 
who cannot attend the Day Schools. 



OOUSSE OF STUDY, BOOKS, ETC. 

The studies pui-sued are, with but unimportant variations, the 
same as in the year 1854. 

A valuable suggestion remains yet unacted upon by the 
Board — ^that of the employment of a competent person to 
give practical lectures upon natural history, and the sci- 
ences of geology, mineralogy, chemistry, botany, &c., in all 
our schools. The lecturer might occupy one hour in each 
school, and so arrange his lectures, that each Grammar School 
shall have the benefit of two or more lectures in the course of 
the year. The lectures should be illustrated with convenient 
and tasteful apparatus. It is believed that much valuable in- 
formation, practical in its character, could be thus imparted, 
and these lectures would serve as a pleasant episode in the rou- 
tine of school life. 

The variety of text books published for use in schools, and 
the active exertions made by the advocates of each to have 
them introduced is, and has been, a source of great difficulty. 
The Board has limited the catalogue of text books to be used 
in the schools, within which limit a choice is permitted. 

It would not be practicable to establish a rigid uniformity in 
the use of particular text books in all the schools. 

By reserving to the Trustees of the various Wards the oppor- 
tunity to select from a catalogue of text books designated by 
this Board, such as would be best adapted to the method of in- 
struction adopted in their various schools, a sufficient latitude 
in choice of books woidd be secured, and at the same time 
economy ensured, for it would be against the power of a 
person controlling the sale of a particular book, to place upon 
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it snch an exorbitant price as would lead to the substitution from 
the catalogue of another book on the same subject. 

Exercises in vocal music, of a character to accustom the 
whole school to join in the chorus, are already very general 
in the schools ; it is neither reasonable to expect, nor proper to 
undertake to teach the science of music to each individual 
scholar ; so much time and such unwearied and protracted ex- 
ertion are requisite to attain any excellence in vocal music or 
in instrumentation, that if it is to be obtained by the scholar, it 
must be by application beyond the walls of the school-house. 

The union of hundreds of the voices of children in simple 
chorus as they raise — 

" To the Giver of all good 
*' Their daily offering of praise, 
" Their song of gratitude," 

is harmonizing and tranquillizing in its effect upon the school, 
and interesting to the casual auditor. 

The amount of knowledge necessary to conduct those mu- 
sical exercises, which are appropriate to schools, is often and 
perhaps generally possessed by some one of the teachers in each 
school, and where it is not the case, regard should be had in filling 
the vacancies, which are so frequently occurring, to some de- 
gree of musical skill on the part of the appointee. 

In this manner, music would be taught in each of the schools 
by some one of the regular corps of teachers, and the expense 
attending the employment of a person to teach music as a spe- 
cialty would be avoided. 

AVhile the instruction imparted in our schools is mainly intel- 
lectual in its nature, it is not, nor is it desirable that it should be 
separated from those influences that control the character and 
conduct through the medium of the conscience, which in youth 
either gains supremacy, or in the struggle for it is weakened 
and exhausted. 

To obstruct the free action of this unerring regulator of the 
moral being in youth, is to introduce confusion into the whole 
machinery of the after-life. 

To neglect the education of the moral faculties, at this period 
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of life, is as perilous to the career of the future man, as to ad- 
venture the freighted merchantman upon her voyage, without 
chart, compass or helm. 

A system of education that operates upon the intellect only, 
is meagre and insuflScient. It is due not only to the individual, 
but to the society that is either to be graced by his virtues or 
protected against his vices, that his moral nature be nurtured 
into a high development. 

The merely intellectual man is not always a safe man. Ex- 
amples are not wanting of the pervemon of the highest intel- 
lectual attainment to purposes that Lave produced misery and 
mischief to society. Indeed, without those characteristics that fit 
the individual for society — those qualities of mind and heart that 
lead him to deal justly with his fellows, and to keep the foun- 
tains of his sympathy open to their sorrows and sufferings, an in- 
tellectual growth, however eminent may be regarded as a de- 
formity. 

The individual or collective agency which undertakes to di- 
rect the utterance of the religious aspirations of childhood 
through any prescribed form of external worship, or to engraft 
upon the youthful mind doubtful scions of some favorite reli- 
gious creed, charges itself with a responsibility as momentous 
and as limitless as is the destiny over which its influence is ex- 
erted. 

The duty of nurturing a religious faith, and of informing the 
soul upon its relations to the Creator and all His creatures, has 
been wisely left to the lessons of the sanctuary and the fireside ; 
and until the minister at the altar neglects the solemn trust, 
and the parent forgets the immortality of his own offspring, no 
other human agency should desire to force itself into such un- 
enviable responsibilities, nor should be permitted to interfere 
with concerns of such dignity and sanctity. 

These educational instrumentalities, acting each in its own 
appropriate sphere, are full of promise for the future. In the 
results of their activity and energy the statesman finds spring- 
ing up an influence powerful to correct and counteract that ar- 
rogance and vaingloriousness which accompanies, in the nation, 
as well as in the individual, the rapid increase of material 
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wealth, and indiepensable to that form of Bepnblican G^vem- 
ment that depeDds, not only for its permanence, but tor its very- 
existence , upon the virtue and intelligence of all its citizeoB, and 
the approach of which to their shores is bailed with eager de- 
light by the oppressed of all nations. 




By order of the Soard, 



WM. H. NEILSON, 

President. 



^// A-LBSBiT QtJLBSKt, 

Chrk 
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Schedule No. 1. 

Showing the length of Hme each School hcL% been kept open, and the actual Average 
Attendance, and the Whole Number Taught in the several SehooU, ae appeeare 
from the annual returns for the year ending January Ist, 1856. 



School& 




School No. 1. 
Boys* Deparimentt 
Girls' da 

Primary da 

School No. 2. 
BoyV Department, 
Girls* da 

Primary do. 

School Na 8. 
Boys* Department^ 
Girls* da 

Primary do. 

School No. 4. 
Boys' Department, 
Girls* do. 

Primary do. 

School Na 6. 
Boys* Department, 
Girls* da 

Primary do. 

School Na 6. 
Boys* Department) > 
Girls* da S 

Primary da 

School Na 7. 
Boys* Department^ 
Girls* da 

School No. 8. 
Boys* Department, 
Giris* da 

Primary do. 



446 
446 
446 

424 
428 
429 

462 
450 
449 

448 
444 

287 

446 
446 
444 

478 

478 

430 
425 

443 
444 
444 



210,264 
148,316 
348, 83 

280,263 
168, 46 
850,127 

287,120 
288, 2 
401,136 

174,269 
246, 98 
673, 

121, 48 
120,125 
161, 

264,114 
890,337 

189, 64 
218, 98 

144,852 

75, 67 

188,105 



600 

460 

1067 

653 
527 

1062 

698 

725 

1226 

620 

681 

1772 

474 
364 
685 

678 
1148 

561 
601 

842 
218 
645 



Location of School. 



Fourth Ward, 245 WU- 
liam St., near Dnane. 



Seventh Ward,l 1 6 Henry 
St., near Pike. 



Ninth Ward, cor. of Hud- 
son and Groye sts. 



Thirteenth Ward, 208 
Rivington street 



Fourteenth Ward, 222 
Mott street. 



Twelfth Ward, RandaU*8 
Island 



) Tenth Ward, 60 Ohrystie 
) st, near Hester. 

\ Mghth Ward, 66 Grand 
St., near Wooeter. 



f 



In these tables the figures to the right, in the columns of Average Attendance^ 
are intended to express the number of 460ths of a whole number used in the cal- 
culation: thus, 210,254 as stated to be the arerege of the Boys' Departmoit of 
Ward School No. 1, is meant to express SlO{||. 

6 
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SchoolB. 




Sehoq) Ko. 9. 
Boys' Department, 
Oirls' do. 

Sehool No. 10. 
Boys' Department, 
Girls' do. 

Primary do. 

School No. 11. 
Boys' Department, 
Girls' do. 
Primary do. 

fiehool No. 12. 
Boys' Department^ 
Girls' tlo. 

Primary do. 

Sehool No. 18. 
Boys' Department, 
GirU' do. 

Primary do. 

School No. 14. 
Boys' Department, 
GirU' do. 

Primary do. 

School No. 15. 
Boys' Department, 
Girls' do. 

Primary do. 

School No. 16. 
Boys' Department, 
Girls' do. 

Primary do. 

School No. 17. 
Boys' Department^ 
Girls' do. 

Primary do. 

School No. 18. 
Boys' Department, 
Girls' do. 

Primary da 

School No. 19. 
Boys' Department, 
Girls' do. 

Primary do. 

Sdiool No. 20. 
Boys' Department, 
Girls' do. 

Primary da 

School Na 21. 
Boys' Department, 
Girls' da 

Primary da 

School No. 22. 
Boys' Department) 
GirU' da 

Primary da 



487 
486 

446 
446 
446 

440 
450 
846 

458 
450 
450 

450 
450 
450 

450 
450 
451 

829 
831 
851 

450 
450 
449 

448 
447 

447 

451 
450 
456 

446 
446 
446 

448 
446 
445 

446 
446 
446 

446 
446 
446 



96,216 
78,418 

182,207 
110,482 
258,168 

256,294 

265, 

678. 

193, 86 
160,214 
828, 22 

208, 

199,810 

884,258 

803,819 
248, 44 
409, 

283,248 
284,210 
246,118 

145,400 
180,812 
221,152 

298, 
262, 48 
487,802 

118, 74 

92,818 

178,488 

816,220 
269,898 
504, 12 

886,408 
219,806 
558,248 

174, 26 
129,187 
842, 84 

262,264 
228, 79 
820, 25 



829 

280 

..502 
880 
685 

889 

656 

2066 

526 
418 
960 

704 

411 

1002 

895 

680 

1868 

800 

667 

1078 

404 
406 
859 

691 

645 

1218 

887 
286 
921 

946 

749 

1784 

840 

647 

1766 

489 
860 
790 

678 
604 
820 



Location of School. 



) 22d Ward, cor. of 88d si. 
) and 11th Ayemte. 



Fifteenth Ward, 
Wooster st near Bleecker 



Sixteenth Ward, I7th si. 
near 8th Ayenaa 



Seyenth Ward, 871 Madi- 
son st, near Jackson. 

Seyenteenth Ward, 
Houston st, between 
Norfolk and Essex sts. 

Tyrenty.first Ward, 27tli 
St., near Third Ayenne. 

Eleyenth Ward, 289 Fifth 
fit, between Ayeone O 
and D. 

Ninth Ward, Thirteenth 
St., near 7th Ayenue. 

Twenty-second Ward, 
47th street, between 
8th and 9th Ayennes. 

Nineteenth Ward, 5l8t sL 
and Lexington Ayenne 



Seyenteenth Ward, cor. 
Ist Ayenue and 9th at. 



Tenth Ward, Ludlow st, 
near Delancy. 



Fourteenth Ward, Marion 
street, near Prince. 



Eleyenth Ward, Stanton 
it, corner of Sheriff 
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Schools. 



School No. 23. 
Boys' Department, 
Girls' do. 

Primary da 

School No. 24. 
Boys' Department, 
Girls' do. 

Primary da 

School No. 26. 
Boys' Department, 
Girls' da 

Primary da 

School No. 26. 
Boys' Department, 
Girls' da 

Primary do. 

School Na 27. 
Boys' Department, 
Girls' da 

Primary do. 

School No. 28. 
Boys' Department, 
GirU' da 

Primary da 

School No. 29. 
Boys' Department, 
Girls' da 

Primary da 

SdioolNo.SO. 

School No. 81. 
Boys' Department^ 
Girls' da 

Primary da 

School No. 82. 
Boys' Department, 
Girls' da 

Primary do. 

School No. 88. 
Boys* Department, 
Girls' da 

Primary da 

School Na 84. 
Boys' Department, 
Girls' da 

Primary da 

School No. 86. 
Boys' Department, 
Giris* da 

Primary do. 

School No. 86. 
Boys' Department 
Girls' da 

Primary da 




489 
489 
439 

430 
424 
480 

440 
440 
440 

448 
447 
446 

460 
446 
446 

446 



460 
460 
460 

448 
446 
446 

448 
448 
448 

446 
446 
446 

448 
448 
448 

802 
802 
802 



170,279 
101,196 
268,174 

168,100 

104, 

236,261 

99,126 
40,277 
86,186 

164, 4 
104,468 
260, 92 

88, 4 
87,S84 
97, 26 

270, 
206,376 

208, 86 
142,464 
694, 12 

176,280 



198,268 
128,826 
829,219 

147,168 
130,266 
888,417 

818,887 
822, 16 
676,801 

200,116 
191,294 
874,141 

868, 

229,889 

327,418 

278,276 

249, 

464^ 



608 

383 

1124 

897 
236 
668 

494 
144 
847 

606 

404 

1097 

128 
866 
888 

760 

691 

1604 

464 

386 

1660 

774 



491 
860 
960 

660 

381 

1436 

820 

867 

1948 

621 

466 

1816 

1048 

672 

1107 

888 

678 

1466 



Location of Sehool. 



Sixth Ward, 26 and 28 
City Hall Placa 



Sixth Ward, Ehn at, near 
Leonard. 



Fourth Ward, 18 Oak at 



Fourth Ward, 32 Jamea 
at, near Chatham. 



Fourth Ward, 74 Olirer 
street 



Twenty-second Ward, 
40th st, near 8th aye. 



First Ward, 97 and 99 
Greenwidi street 

11th Ward, 276 Second at 



Seyenth Ward, Ifbnroe 
st, near Montgomery. 



Fourteenth Ward, 
st, near Grand. 



Twentieth Ward, 86th at 
near 9th Ayenot. 



Thurteenth Ward,BrooiM 
st, between Sheriff and 
WiQett. 

Fifteenth Ward, 18th at, 
near 6th Ayenua 



Meyenth Ward, Nkth at 
near Ayenue 0. 



Bebo^ 


V 


^3 


n 


LoefttionofSohooL 




1" 


U 




School Ho. SI 










GirV do. 
piimBrr do. 


448 
449 
44S 


136,130 
100,67 
189,148 


261 
348 
641 


Twelfth Wwd, S8th ot. 
near Fourth kT«MM. 


SohoolKoSB. 






• 




QitU' ilo. 


444 

44S 


298. 

282,826 


892 

686 


|EghthW»rd.ClMkoit., 


PriiOMy do. 


44S 


461, IS 


1866 


f near Kvome. 


8du>olNo.S9. 










CHA»- do. 
Primtrr do. 


446 
449 
448 


90, M 

82,182 
189,148 


248 

218 
641 


Twelfth Ward, I2Sth *., 
WD2dASdaTeDDea. 


aeluMlNo.40. 










s-^-r* 


448 

S91) 


482, a 

281,261 


1242 
169 


1 Eighleenth Word, lOth 
\ slrpet. between lit and 


Prihury do. 


442 


488. 


1868 


) 2d aTonuei. 


Sdiool Na 41. 










S:"-'*^"'- 


449 


S81, 


926 




449 


280. 


686 


t «ve., oppoaite Ouu-Iea 


Frim»ry do. 


400 


449,396 


1061 


) street. 


School No. 42. 










Boja' Dtputmeat, 


448 


800, 11 


890 




OirU' do. 


448 


266, 


880 


\ between Walker and 


Prinwry do. 


447 


614, 98 


mo 


j Heater atreeta. 


School No. 4S. 










Bon' DepartmMit, 


4eo 


10, 


187 


1 12th Ward. ia9th it. and 


Gifl»' do. 


460 


107, 


S61 


; lOthaT.Manbattannlto. 


School No. 44. 










Ptimary do. 


441 

441 
446 


378,448 
866,360 
609,211 


896 

887 
1S81 


(Fifth Ward, conwrNoHli 
^ lloore aod Varick ata. 


School So. 46. 










&«;•■ DtputBMit, 


44S 


4M.1I8 


1060 


1 Sixteenth Ward, 2<» st.. 


ffiJU* ^^do. 


446 


448,19* 


1186 


\ between 1th and SUi 


ftini«r7 do. 


446 


867, 


2816 


) avenuei. 


Sobool No. 46. 










^ do. 


449 


91,108 


213 


)12th Ward, ie6that,b»- 


449 


78,806 


197 


f tweeD9thBDdl0thava. 


School No. 49. 










Boy.' Dat-rtment. 
Qirla' do. 
PrimuT do. 


160 
149 

487 


2B9, 
171, SS 
88J, < 


491 

341 
1803 


) Twenty-firat Ward, 87th 
[ Bt.,bel.SdBiid3daT«a. 


School ITo. 60. 










Qirla' Department, 


160 


468, 62 


761 


IGighteeDth Ward, SOOi 


Primwy do. 


148 


404. 


801 


{ aC, bet. 2d HDd 3d an. 


ToW 




86,784,41* 


102,974 









PRIMABY SOHOOIS. 



g 


^ 


■l 


^ 


» 


■< 


4*fl 




4.1' 






124,131 


44', 


177, 


4(H 


85. 


IKt 


138,133 


44t 


164, 




97, 


441 


118, 89 


as; 


168,193 


441 


ao2, 


m 


116,119 


444 




4411 


186,238 


444 


126,432 


4B( 




44f 


162, 




173,890 




107, 69 


4ftl 


180,329 


44B 


81.246 


441 




441 


146,227 






44h 


97, 


44i 




411'^ 


loa. 79 


44) 


99,174 




97,188 


4ii 


169,107 


441 


92, 


44! 




4^1 


129,182 


44t 


123,380 


441 


112,861 


44- 


109.4^6 


441 


128, 18 


441 


1"B,372 


441 


107, as 


4W 


193, 18 


44< 




44( 


112, 


44: 


133,348 


4£0 


IM, 



LoutioD of Schimlii. 



Prinury School No. 1, 
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0th Ward, B8 Orchard at, nr. BrootDC 

Bth Ward, 103 Bayard at., nr. Baxter. 

nih Ward, 100 Cannon at. or. Stanton 

lOth Ward, Chryatie gt, near Dclancy. 

7(Ji Ward, 401 Cherry at., nr. Srammel 

13th Ward. SuCblk at., near Delancy. 

1 1th Ward, Bth at, bet. av. B 4C. 

Bth Ward. SI Thompaon atreet. 

9lh Ward, 174 AmoaBt.nr.WaBhingt'n 

13th Ward, Broome bL, cor. Ridge. 

6th Ward, 101 Bayard Bt.,iir. Baxter. 

10th Ward, rear of 60 Chry»He street, 

l7lik Ward. 36 Stanton at. nr. Chryatie 
3th Ward, GuiaoD at, near Broomt. 

6th WBr<I, 401 Qreeuwidi atreel. 

7th Wnrd. 401 Cherry at., nr. Scanunel 
Oth Ward, 20lh at., or. Seventh av. 
1th Word. cor. av. C and Fonrtb at 
3th Wd., 203 Ritinglon at. 

9th Ward, cor. Bleecker & Downuig at. 

^th Ward, 61 Thompeon street. 
Oth Ward, 08 West 17th etreet 
I6Lh Ward. 98 Waet 17th atreet. 

" Ward. n4AjnoflBt.,Er.WnhiQgt'n 
eth Ward. White at, Cor. of Centre. 
let Ward. S Stone street. 
9thWd., 176 Barrow at, nnGreenirich 
18thWd.,2Stb>t.beLHadisoD44UiaT 
22d Ward, cor. 43d at and bth ave. 
6th Ward. 461 Greenwich atrcct 
9tU Ward, Wavcrly Place, nr. Bank at. 
9th Ward, Wavcrly Plac«, or. Bank at 
10th Ward, rear of 60 Chryatie at. 
16th Ward, 233 Weal Eighteenlli at 
13th Ward, rear of 147 Clinton at 
ISth Ward, rear of 147 Clinton at 
Hth Ward, 100 Cannon at,Dr. Stantoa 
ISth Ward, Rlvington at, nr. Goetek. 
13th Ward, Rivington «t, or. Qoeroli. 
17th Ward, cor. UouBlon A Eldridge at 
17lhWard, llth at, beU 8d A4tha«. 
17th Ward, 1 1 Ih bI., bet 3d A 4th avt. 
01^ 16th Ward, 283 West ISth street 
618 9tb Ward, Horatio it, or. Bwhnn. 
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Schools. 



Prim'y School Na 50, 

51, 

52, 

58, 

M, 

55, 

56, 

.. .. ..57, 

58, 



Total Prim'y Schools, 



446 
446 
447 
446 
448 
448 
446 
455 

448 






101,140 
84, 67 
99,489 

254, 

819,181 
69,420 

516,410 

298, 87 

576,165 



8,074,826 



r 



884 
814 
807 
752 
976 
225 
1818 
904 

1464 



26485 



Location of Schools. 



8th Ward, 645 Greenwich street 
8th Ward, 545 Greenwich street. 
18th Wd,26th st,betMadison 4fc4th a. 
1 1th Ward, 4th st, near avenue (J. 
20th Ward, 29th st, ur. Ninth ay. 
19th Ward, 84th st, nr. Fourth ar. 
20tb Ward, 87th st, nr. Tenth av. 
18th Wd., in Demilt Dispensary buQd- 

ing, 28d st and 2d ay. 
1 8th Ward, bet. 1st ay. and ayenue A, 

in 19th street 



COLOEED SCHOOLS. 



Schools. 


of 

§ 


r 

i 


4 


Location of Schools. 


Oolored School Na 1. 

Boys* Department, 

Girls* da 
Oolored School No. 2. 

Boys* Department, 

Girls* da 

Primary do. 
Oolored School No. 8. 
Oolored School, No. 4. 
Ofdored School, No. 6. 

Boys* Department, 

Girls* da 

Primanr do. 
Oolor^ School, No. 6. 
Primary School, No. 1. 
Primary School, No. 2. 
Primary School, Na 8. 


448 
448 

460 
450 
448 
449 
448 

458 
444 
444 
216 
440 
446 
446 


146,186 
116, 

44, 48 
59,808 
105,245 
19,149 
18, 48 

41,188 
42,485 
62,128 
81, 
126, 20 
65, 
65,106 


324 
825 

127 

152 

806 

75 

88 

118 
116 
859 
70 
801 
184 
178 

2618 


) 14th Ward, 185 Mulberry at, bet. 
) Grand and Hester. 

\ 8th Ward, 51 and 58 Laurens st., 
r near Broome. 

22d Ward. 85th st, bet 7th & 8th ayes. 
i2th Ward, 117th st, near 2d ayenne. 

1 5th Ward, 19 Thomas st 

20th Ward, cor. 29th st. and 7th ay. 
16th Ward, 15th st., near 7th ayenue. 

) 11th Ward, rear of the church, 2d st. 

i* near ayenue 0. 


Total, 




982,420 
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COEPOEATE SCHOOLS. 



Schools. 



New York Orphan Asylum, 

Boys' Department, 

Girls* do 

Primary do 

Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, 

Boys' Department,. ... 

GirU* do 

Roman Catholic Half-Orphan Asylum,. . . . 

Protestant Half-Orphan Asylum 

Mechanics' Society School, 

Boys' Department) 

Girls' do 

House of Refuge, « 

Boys' Department, 

Girls' do 

Hamilton Free School, 

Leake <b Watts' Orphan House, 

Colored Orphan Asylum, 

American Female Guardian Society 

New York Juvenile Asylum, 

House of Reception of da 

Ladies' Home Missionary Society, 

Fiye Points' House of Industry 

Total 



gi 



490 
515 
517 

464 
476 
462 
520 

425 
424 

512 
467 
460 
508 
614 
520 
563 
560 
468 
522 



« d 

^^5 



67,456 
57,220 
58,351 

861, 
289, 
121, 
202, 

9, 85 
11, 84 

422, 

67, 

83,148 
221,260 
240,411 
176. 
258, 

84, 85 
230, 
206, 



■3) 
i 



68 
81 
59 

465 
302 
230 
864 

18 
28 

706 
112 
117 
250 
466 
525 
678 
836 
772 
800 



8,066,160 



6,75t 



72 



KEOAPmJLATION 

Of iU Aff€raff$ Attendance fer the Tear 1866. 



Orammar Schools aod Primarj DqMurtments. . . . 

Primary Schools 

Colored Schools • • 

Total Ward Schools 

Kew York Orphan Asylum 

Roman Catholic Orphan Asylums 

Protestant Half Orphan Asylum 

Mechanics' Society School 

Hrase of Refuge 

Hamilton Free School 

Lmke dt Watt's Orphan House 

Colored Orphan Asylum 

Female Guardian l^iety 

Kew York Juyenile Asylum 

Ladies Home Missionary Society *, 

FiTO Points House of Industry 

Total 



85,784,416 

8,074,826 

983,4S0 

44,792»a42 



184,107 

721, 

202, 

20,119 
489, 

88,148 
221,260 
240,411 
176, 
842, 85 
280, 
206, 

4'^368,H| 



Aterafe AtteDdaoee. Wbolt 



102,974 

26,486 

2,61S 

181,021 



808 
987 
884 
41 
818 
117 
tllO 
486 
626 
1,414 
772 
800 

187,774 



AVERAGE ATTENDANCE BY WAKDS 

FOR THE YEAR 1865. 



1st Ward 1146, 42 

4th « 1685,818 

6th " 1788, 10 

6th " 1488, 80 

7th " 2266,141 

gth " 2018,128 

9th " 8498,871 

10th " 8176,209 

nth " 8747,144 

12th " 1796,219 

18th « 2886,486 



14th Ward 1972,448 

16th « 1417,184 

16th •* 8812,201 

17th « 2410,298 

18th " 2687, 98 

19th " 464,880 

20th " 2665, 80 

2l8t ■*' 1764,394 

22nd " 2228.812 

44,792f| t 



AVERAGE ATTENDANCE IN DETAIL FOR 1855. 

Grammar Schools, for Boys 10,683, 824 

" " for Girls 1 8,964,420 

•* ** Primary Departments 16,186,182 

Primary Schools 8,074, 826 

Oolored Schools 932, 420 

Corporate Schools 8,066, 160 

47,868^1 
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Schedule IVo. 9. 

Showing the Amount of School Money apportioned and paid to tho Smural SehooU. 



To the WardSchooU $S85,019 64 

** Kew York Orphan Asylum Schools 1,876 60 

** Roman Catholic Orphan Asylmn Schools 6,686 67 

** Protestant Half Orphan Asylum Schools 1,622 96 

*< Mechanics' Society Schools 162 00 

** Schools of the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile De- 
linquents (or House of Refuge) 2,672 92 

" Hamilton Free School 242 11 

** Leake <b Watt's Orphan House Schools 1,662 00 

** Colored Orphan Asylum Schools 2,179 00 

" American Female Guardian Society Schools 1,098 40 

** Schoolsof the Kew York JuTenile Asylum 8,061 88 



1864,667 97 
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Schedule IVo. 4. 



Showing the total value of Books and Supplies fumiehed from the Depoiitoff 

during the year ending December 81, 1856. 



DFARD SCHOOIiS. 



Schools. 



Na 1 

«* 2 

'* 8 

« 4 

" 6 

* 6 

- 1 
" 8 
« 9 
" 10 
«• 11 
«• 12 
« 18 
« U 

" 16 

•* 16 

- 17 
« 18 
« 19 
•* 20 
•* 21 
«* 22 
" 28 
" 24 
" 26 
" 26 
*• 21 
" 28 
'* 29 
" 80 
" 81 
" 82 
•« 88 
« 84 
" 86 
« 86 
" 87 
" 88 
" 89 
« 40 

«« 42 

" 43 

« 44 

** 46 

" 46 

• 49 
•* 60 



Grammar 

Schools for 

Boys, 



$446 86 
478 72 
841 86 

1199 66 
412 81 

264 08 
649 61 
161 28 
247 44 
244 29 

1664 95 
297 83 
444 91 
641 25 
808 67 
184 84 
608 80 
176 86 
603 41 
477 98 
250 06 
724 21 

265 06 
879 79 
199 72 
281 76 
169 67 
686 20 
444 20 

74 01 
882 96 
201 50 
622 50 
460 08 
926 83 
806 15 
808 20 
683 81 
291 61 
788 77 
172 13 
608 50 
192 45 
668 77 
828 18 
110 29 
708 62 



$21,858 41 



Grammar 

Schools for 

Girls. 



$287 88 
466 29 
829 09 

1056 19 
859 89 
...... 

899 17 
220 79 
198 14 
882 91 

1259 22 
267 97 
416 20 
841 72 
676 96 
886 14 
427 28 
188 28 
447 08 
411 24 
266 29 
651 69 
251 69 
188 22 

230 19 

811*28 
297 61 

189*66 
810 91 
647 14 
822 19 
834 91 

1014 86 
136 78 
834 75 
117 47 
826 86 
847 13 
878 43 
119 60 
517 35 
679 26 
76 17 
690 42 

1068 94 



Primary 
Departments. 



$17,901 79 



$185 99 
110 57 

124 12 
852 61 
100 57 

67 67 

*w'26 

'98*66 
618 08 

84 25 
195 70 
182 47 
188 06 

80 06 

158 90 
92 22 
96 91 

254 91 
216 44 
186 66 

208 06 

78 74 

'83*49 

*99 26 

287 70 

20 01 

86 87 

159 26 

125 04 
271 89 
176 75 
221 11 

79 83 
182 82 

87 87 
283 96 

88 97 
468 82 

9 64 
218 23 

209 24 

874*48 
660 68 



$7656 47 



Total 



$820 78 

1064 58 

796 07 

2607 46 

872 27 

881 76 

948 68 

481 27 

446 58 

726 20 

8542 25 

589 66 

1066 81 

1166 44 

1578 69 

600 54 

1194 48 

461 81 

1046 40 

1144 08 

780 71 

1511 46 

724 80 

641 75 

199 72 

596 48 

•169 67 

946 68 

1029 41 

94 02 

•58 82 

671 66 

1294 68 

1044 16 

1437 49 

2042 11 

614 81 

1051 88 

496 95 

1848 57 

608 28 

1860 75 

821 69 

1894 85 

1611 68 

186 46 

1668 52 

1619 57 



$47,411 67 



76 



PBiMAHT acnooiA 



Va 



« 

M 
44 
44 
« 
44 
44 
44 
•4 
M 
«4 
44 
<4 
«t 
4« 
44 
M 
M 
M 
44 
44 

a 

« 
<4 

41 
44 



1 ^-... 

2 


$69 82 
68 79 


8 


101 28 


4 


122 14 


6 


86 09 


6 


20 87 


7 


60 02 


8 


19 64 


9 




10 


87 11 


11 






80 86 


18 


136 98 


14 


42 07 


16 


60 26 


16 


126 26 




60 94 


18 


69 64 


19 


70 03 


20 


78 62 




10 76 


22 


89 61 






24 


80 86 




46 68 


26 


68 63 




46 76 


28 


61 04 


29 


84 83 


80 


19 49 



#200 24 


84 61 


90 06 


167 72 


n «T 


68 n 


29 89 


64 71 


6a u 


M U 


82 ao 


78 97 


79 98 


78 tl 


178 90 


48 94 


44 94 


98 96 


•1 49 


80 H 


69 96 


78 48 


148 9t 


82 96 


64 98 


224 72 


79 H 


188 96 



$4119 96 



eOIiOBED SGHOOIiS* 



Colored Ward Schools. 


Male 
Departm't 


Female 
Departm't 


Primary 
Departm't 


ToteL 


Na 1 


$217 16 
174 27 
68 91 
32 01 
67 40 
11 17 

$194 86 

71 80 

67 21 

8 27 


$221 86 
162 67 

61*38 


$10 73 
20 43 

92 
27 89 


$449 74 


«• 2 


867 8T 


" 8 


68 91 


** 4 


82 98 


« 6 


166 67 


« 6 


11 It 






Colored Primary Schools. 
No. 1 


$1066 79 


" 2 




^ 8 

*• 4 


886 78 








$1408 62 



7T 



EVKllfIN« 8GHOOI<8. 



Total ' $8026 48 



Ward. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total 


IfttWard 


$190 86 
172 66 

89 88 
198 56 
106 66 
341 12 
118 82 
252 28 
898 49 

81 60 
185 65 . 
268 49 
162 75 
159 84 
169 16 
224 16 

25 67 


$111 68 
66 71 

'64*88 

is'ii 

176 07 

'82*87 
68 62 

182 44 
61 84 
86 82 
96 16 
82 82 


$802 43 


4th •* 


229 87 


6th «* 


89 88 


eth " 


198 66 


^th •* 


106 66 


8th *• 


406 95 


9th " 


118 82 


10th " 


806 14 


11th " 


669 66 


12th " 


81 60 


i4th " 


168 62 


16th " 


817 01 


16th " 


846 19 


18th *• 


221 68 


80th •* 


196 97 


«2d " 


820 82 


8th •* Colored. 


68 89 



$959 67 $3985 00 



BOARD OF fiBUCATIOlf AND fiXPfilfSE AGGOVlfT. 

$166 02 



SGHOOIi OFFICERS. 

8d Ward. $1 61 

6th " 9 29 

6th " 88 

8th - 8 87 

9th •' 4 61 

10th « 1 64 

11th «' -r 7 67 

18th ** 12 50 

14th " 88 

15th « 2 16 

16th « 8 84 

18th *• » 61 

20th " 43 24 

2l8t " 125 

$111 49 



/ 



78 



FREE ACADEMT. 

Teit-books and SuppUet %t^9l 50 



NOBHAIi 8CHOOI.S. 

Male Normal School ^28 48 

Female Normal School 1260 56 

Colored Normal School 62 49 

$174« 48 



BISCAPITUIiATIOlf* 

For the Grammar Schools and Primary Departments. ^7,411 67 

" Primary Schools 4,119 06 

Colored SchooU 1,403 62 

$62,984 24 

TOTAL WARD SCHOOLS. 

For the School Officers of several Wards $111 49 

" Free Academy 2,497 60 

** Normal Schools. 1,746 48 

« Eyening Schools 3,986 00 

** Board of Education and Expense Account 166 02 

Total $61,489 73 
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Schedule IVo. S. 

A Detailed Stalement of the Incidental Expenses of the Board of Editeaiion during 
the year 1855, {including Janitors* Wages, Fuel, Cleaning, and all other expenses 
of the Normal Schools, except Instructori^ Salaries.) 



Paid for Salaries of Clerk of the Board of Education and Six Assbt- 
ants, City Superintendents of Schools and Two Assistaats, 
Superintendent of School Buildings, Janitors, Inspector of 

Fuel for the Schools, <&c $17,385 69 

' Printing, Engraying and Stereotyping '7,06'7 46 

Blank Books and Stationery 261 19 

Binding Documents 171 89 

'* Postage and Express Charges 240 46 

" Newspapers and Adyertising 117 94 

"* Designs for School Records 72 00 

** Copying Plans of School Houses 160 00 

•* Coach hire 89 76 

" Fuel for Hall of the Board of Education 851 85 

- Repairsat « " 278 69 

" Lighting the " " (with Gas) 291 40 

" Furniture for the " " 450 41 

•• Oleaningthe " " 166 00 

'< Supplies and Sundry Expenses 800 96 



« 



$27,829 19 
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Schedule IVo. 6. 



Skomng tk$ oimoMiiU j^idfwr Rent of School PremUu during ike 



year 1860. 



Tto WlKMD PiRld. 



Sehoolt. 



■pis. P. 8. Society, 
Do do do do 
W. H. Kiaiam, Ouardian, Ac.. 
OMporatton of Trinity Church, 

Do do do 

▲. P. HalMj, Attorney, Ac ... . 
■qgone Valentine*! Rzeeaton 
Id St. Meth. Episcopal Church, 
Yotkrille Pub. School Society. . 

Orchard Street Church 

Bethesda Baptist Church . . . 
Slirth Street Baptist Church .... 
Seiwith PresbTterian Church . . 
SlaBton Street Baptist Church. 
Oannea Street Baptist Church. 
Wth St. Congregational Church, 

llii Presbytertan Church 

Tkird Uairersalist Church 

New Tork Dispensary 

Wtoomlngdale Baptist Church. . 
CNMrmaa Eran. Mission Church, 

fint Sabbatarian Church 

IMoB Congregational Church. 
West I8d Street Baptist Church, 
1st Werfeyan Methodist Church 

DoBiUt Dispensary 

AMcan Union Church 

AMean Meth. Epis. Church. .. 

Christian Schiraniraelder 

Qtrmaa Mission Church 

IMi Street Metii. Epis. Church 

dwrch of the Disciples 

WiiL Meth. Union (JongregaUon 
Sdblk Street Christian Society, 

MOlos L. Weston 

Kips Bay M.E. Church 

lit Baptist Mariner's Church. 



W. S. No. 29, 

U It 

p. & Nos. 8 k 18, 
•* " 50*61, 
" •* 81*82, 

W.&No.2ft, 
*♦ •• 27, 
•♦ " 80, 
•' late 87, 

P. a No. 1, 



M 



I 

15, 
16. 

!?• 
20, 

82. 

28, 

84, 

«, 

4«447, 

68, 

64, 

*?' 

1: 

C. P. S. Nos. 2 4 8, 
W. S. No. 11, 
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u 
u 



u 



u 



M 
U 



U 



Location. 



u 
l« 



u 
u 



u 



C. S. No. 

u 



u 



«l 



tt 



M 



P. 8. No. «. 

S. No. 6, 

W. 8. No. 49, 

2, 



«« 



u 



Present 

Annual 

Bent 



PteidiB 
18BS. 



97 and 99 Greenwich street. . | 000 00 

42 and 44 Trinity Place 875 00 

101 and 108 Bayard street. ... 167 60 

646 Oreenwich street 176 00 

176 Barrow street 100 00 

18 Oak street. 400 00 

74 OliTer street 500 00 

2d street, near ATcnue G 800 00 

86th street, near 4th Arenue. 188 50 

88 Orchard street 200 00 

Chrystie street, nearDelaney. 200 00 
6tii street, bet. Arens. B. 4 C 960 00 

Cor. Broome and Ridge sts. . . 250 00 

86 Stanton, near Chrystie st. . 175 00 

Cannon street, near Broome. 500 00 

20th street, near 7th Arenue. . 260 00 

4th street, near Arenne C. . . . 250 00 

Cor. Bleecker k Downing sts.. 200 00 

Cor. White and Centre streets 800 00 

Cor. 48d St. and 8th Arenue . . 200 00 

Houston street, near Eldridge 260 00 

lltti street, bet 8d 4 4th Ats. 800 00 

4th street, near Avenue D. .. 800 00 

29th street, near 9th Avenue . 186 00 

84th street, near 4th Avenue. 160 00 

Cor. 28d street and 2d Avenue 800 00 

86Ui street, bet 7th 4 8th At. 26 00 

117th street, near 2d Avenue . 86 00 

19 Thomas street 426 00 

2d street, near Avenue C 860 00 

198 West 18th street discont*d 

74 and 76 West 17th street ... Do 

140 West 16th street Do 

Suffolk street, near Delancy. . Do 

Cor. 29th street and 701 At. . Do 

87th street Do 

284 Cherry street Do 






$ 600 00 
SI5M 

167 n 

S18T9» 

195 Mi» 
400 00 



900 00 
188 48 
800 00 

900 00 
S75 00* 
96a 00 
168 60 
•00 00* 
860 00 

875 00» 
800 00 
800 00 
800 00 

876 00* 
800 00 
800 00 
854 00* 
150 00 
800 00 

88 00 

86 00 

425 OO 

850 00 

850 00 

198 00 

88 88 

65 00 

OOOO 

800 00 

140 00 



$9,780 or 



W o ii T he fint five amounts are for ground rent only. Those marked thus*, include arreamgM of 



1884. 



81 



Schedule IVo. 7. 

Bhowing the ctggregate cost for current expenses; the average attendanee ; and the 
coat per scholar in each Ward, during the year ending January 1st, 1856. 



Wards. 


Cost for Current Ex- 
penses. 


Ayerage 
Attendance. 


Cost per Scholar for 

12 months on the 
ayerage attendance. 


Ist 


14,617 34 
28,896 90 
22,783 12 
22,908 16 
81,964 97 
80,438 95 
40,847 69 
88,779 64 
46,978 00 
26,581 51 
87,889 01 
28,884 90 
18,674 85 
40,156 22 
20,325 14 
24,048 96 
5,968 97 
19,576 52 
15,757 84 
81,541 88 


1,146. 42 
1,686.818 
1,788. 10 
1,488. 80 
2,266.141 
2,018.128 
8,498.871 
8,176.209 
8,747.144 
1,796.219 
2,886.486 
1,972.446 
1,417.184 
8,812.201 
2,410.296 
2,587. 96 
454.880 
2,655. 80 
1,764.394 
2.228.812 


$11 69 
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18 92 
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Schedule No. ». 

ShMiiiu/ llu Jftiiniw of Candidalti from taeh SeAooI AdmilUd and R^tetti, fnm FA- 
nmry, 1849, to July, ISSfi inelutivt, a* thtSehoohannoamimbtTtdanddttiffnatid. 
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SCHEDULE 9. — OmUnued. 
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Sehedale No. !•. 



HEHBEBS OF THE BOABD OF i3)nOATION, 



FOR THE YEAR 1855. 



WIXiLIAM H. KEILSON, Preiiden^ 



WARP 

L RANDOLPH W. TOWNSEND, 

ANDREW J. PBRRY, 
2, JOHN HOOPER, 

JOSHUA a ABBE, 
8. ALANSON S. JONBB, 

WILLIAM ALLASON, 
4. FLORENCE MoCTARTHY, 

ALOEUS B. DAY, 
6. ABRAHAM D. WILSON, 

CHARLES S. TAPPEN, 
6. ROBERT T. LAWLOR, 

WILLIAM SINCLAIR, 
1. ABRAHAM DENIKE, 

DAVID WEBB, 
8. WYLLIS BLA0K8T0NE, 

ISAAC PHILLIPS, 
«. GEORGE P. NEI50N, 

WILLIAM S. SEE, 

10. ABRAHAM S. SORIBNER^ 
WILLIAM JONES, Jil, 

11. LEONARD L. JOHNSON, 
JEDEDLm MILLER, 



WAXD 

12. ABRAHAM v. WILLLlllS, 

JOHN GRDBN, 
la AUGUSTUS MORAND, 

ANDREW J. CA3E, 

14. HENRY P. WEST, 
ANDREW H. GREEN, 

15. EDWARD L* BBADLE» 
JAMES W. UNDERHIHi, 

16. JOHN DEIiiAMATEB, 
ROBERT A. ADAMS, 

17. WILLLAM HIBBARD, 
BENJAMIN R. WINTHROP, 

18. CHARLES S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM H. NEII^SON, 

19. JOHN C. RUTHERFORD, 
JOHN C. HULL, 

20. WILLIAM Z. ROWLAND, 
BOLTIS M FOWLER, 

21. EDWARD B. FELLOWS, 
JOHN DAVENPORT. 

22. D. W. 0. MoCLOSKEY, 
ROBERT H. SHANNON, 



ALBERT GILBERT, Clerk, 
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Schedule No. 11. 

STANDING COHMITTEBS OF THE BOARD OF EDUOATIOV, FOR THK TSAR 1855. 



1. — Bxecutive Committee on the Ftee Academy, 

Mr. Beadle, Mr. Williams, 

Mr. Wilson, Mr. A. 8. Jones, 

Mr. Townsend, Mr. Fellows, 

Mr. Fowler. 

2. — Executive Committee on Normal Schools. 

Mr. Neilson, Mr. Wii|throp, 

Mr. Hibbard, Mr. A. H. Green, 

Mr. Davenport, Mr. See, 

Mr. McCloskey. 

8. — Executive Committee on Evening Schools. 

Mr. De Lamater, Mr. Perry, 

Mr. W. Jones, Mr. Rutherford, 

Mr. West, Mr. Sinclair, 

Mr. McCarthy. 

4. — On JoMual Apportionment and Report, 

Mr. A. H. Green, Mr. Rowland, 

Mr. Underhill, Mr. Lawlor, 

Mr. Fellows. 

5. — On Finance. 

* Mr. Smith, Mr. Miller, 

Mr. Phillips, Mr. Sinclair, 

Mr. UnderhilL 

6. — On New Schools. 

Mr. Fellows, Mr. Smith, 

Mr. Miller, Mr. Perry, 

Mr. Hull. 

7. — On Sites and School Houses. 

Mr. Miller, Mr. Rowland, 

Mr. See, Mr. DeLamater, 

Mr. Sinclair. * 
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8. — On School Furniture, 

Mr. WilsoD, Mr. Allason, 

Mr. Blackstone, Mr. Case, 

Mr. HuU. 

9. — On Warming and Ventilation. 

Mr. Hibbard, Mr. Morand, 

Mr. WiliiamB, Mr. Webb, 

Mr. Blackstone. 

10. — On Repairs. 

Mr. DeLamater, Mr. Scribner, 

Mr. West, Mr. Denike, 

Mr. J. Green. 

11. — On Supplies. 

Mr. Davenport, Mr. Nelson, 

Mr. Johnson, Mr. Adams, 

Mr. Case. 

12. — Auditing Committee, 

Mr. Davenport, Mr. Tappen, 

Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Allason, 

Mr. Morand. 

13. — On By-Laws, Rules, and Regulations* 

Mr. Perry, Mr. Smith, 

Mr. Hibbard, Mr. Beadle, 

Mr. Phillips. 

14. — On Elections and Qualijications* 

Mr. Townsend, Mr. Hooper, 

Mr. Wilson, Mr. A. H. Green, 

Mr. Shannon. 

16. — On Correspondence, 

Mr. McCarthy, Mr. McCloskey, 

Mr. Hooper, Mr. Neilson, 

Mr. Rutherford. 

16. — On the Course of Study and School Books, 

Mr. Adams, Mr. Webb, 

Mr. A. S. Jones, Mr. Lawlor, 

Mr. Shannon. 

17. — On Teachers, 

Mr. Williams, Mr. West, 

Mr. Tappen, Mr. Fowler, 

Mr. Abbe.^ 
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18. — On Salaries and Offices, 

Mr. A. S. Jones, Mr. Denike, 

Mr. TowD&end, Mr. Scriboer, 

Mr. Day. 

19. — On Libraries. 

Mr. McCloskey, Mr. Abbe, 

Mr. W. Jones, Mr. Webb, 

Mr. J. Green. 

20. — On Free Scholarships. 

Mr. Winthrop, Mr. Denike, 

Mr. Shannon, Mr. Fowler, 

Mr. Day. 
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City Superintendent's Office, ) 
New York, Dec. 31, 1855. J 

To tTie Honorahle the Board of Education : 

By the provisions of the Act relating to Public Instruction 
in the City of New York, it is made the duty of the city 
Superintendent, among other things, " to visit every School 
" under the charge of the Board of Education, as often as once 
" in each year ; to inquire into all matters relating to the gov- 
" emment, course of instruction, books, studies, discipline and 
" conduct of such Schools, and the condition of the School- 
" houses, and of the Schools generally ; to advise and counsel 
" with the Trustees in relation to their duties, the proper studies, 
" discipline and conduct of the Schools ; the course of instruc- 
" tion to be pursued, and the books of elementary instruction to 
" be used therein ; and generally, by all the means in his power, 
" under the regulations of the Board of Education with respect 
" thereto, to promote sound education, elevate the character 
" and qualifications of teachers, improve the means of instnic- 
" tion, and advance the interests of the Schools committed to 
" his charge." 

In his endeavors properly to discharge the responsible duties 
thus devolved upon him, the undersigned has been ably and 
constantly seconded by the Board of Education, as well as by 
the colleagues assigned by them to aid and assist him in the 
inspection and supervision of the Schools, and by the School 
Officers of the several wards. The concentration of effort and 
of interest which has thus been brought to bear upon the sys- 
tem of elementary public instruction in this great metropolis, 
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occupied in almost equal proportions by the children of the 
wealthy and affluent, who find here every facility for instruction 
which they have been accustomed heretofore to expect only in 
institutions of a higher grade ; all participate freely and equally 
in the benefits and blessings of a sound elementary education ; 
all are placed upon one common foundation of confidence and 
regard in the estimation of their Teachers and School Officers ; 
the same course of careful and thorough instruction, moral cul- 
ture and wise discipline, steadily and systematically aiming at 
the formation of a high and elevated character, and of princi- 
ples and habits adapted to future usefulness, honor and happi- 
ness, is extended alike, and without discrimination to all and 
each ; and one common and free avenue is opened for the com- 
pletion in the Free Academy of a full course of classical, ma- 
thematical, chemical and philosophical studies, embracing every 
branch of instruction attainable, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, in the highest literary institutions of the land. Such 
and so great are the facilities for intellectual and moral culture 
held out by the noble and enlightened policy of this great me- 
tropolis, to every child residing within her borders. 

CONDITION OF Tms SCHOOLS. 

There are under the supervision of the Board of Education 
271 Schools or distinct Departments, viz. : 47 Grammar Schools 
for boys ; 48 Grammar Schools for girls ; 101 Primary Depart- 
ments and Primary Schools ; 14 Schools for colored children j 
28 Corporate and Asylum Schools; 29 Evening Schools; 3 
Normal Schools, and the Free Academy for boys. The 
whole number of Teachers employed in these several 
Schools is 1,067, of whom 187 are males, and 880 females. 
The number of pupils between the ages of four and twenty- 
one who have been under instruction during the past year is 
152,074, of whom 7,178 were in attendance during the entire 
School year ; 26,125 for ten months and less than twelve ; 
15,755, eight months and less than ten ; 16,529, six months and 
less than eight ; 29,789, four months and less than six ; 27,174, 
two months and less than four ; and 29,450 for a less period than 
two months. The average attendance upon the several Schools 
was about 50,000. 



The entire expenditure for the support of Schools during the 
past year, including the purchase of sites, the building, repair 
and furniture of School-houses, text-books, apparatus, fuel 
and teachers' wages was $917,863 32, of which $132,711 48 
was contributed from the Public School money of the State, 
and the residue raised by city tax. Of this sum, the aggregate 
compensation paid to teachers was $484,371 92 ; and the residue 
was expended in building, purchasing and other incidental ex- 
penses of the Schools. The expenditure for these various pur- 
poses, during the ensuing year, will, it is estimated, consider- 
ably exceed one million of dollars. The whole amount of pub- 
lic money apportioned to the city, as above specified, with an 
additional sum of nearly $126,000, is absorbed by the apportion- 
ment on the city of its share of the annual State Tax of 
$800,000, and this large surplus goes to the support of the 
Schools generally throughout the State from funds exclusively 
contributed in the city of New York. Justice and equity would 
seem imperatively to require that this very considerable outlay, 
voluntarily assumed by the city, for the benefit of the rest of the 
State, should be, in part at least, reciprocated by the allowance 
of its fair share of that portion of the public funds required by 
law to be equally distributed among the several School districts, 
without regard either to population, taxable property, attend- 
ance of pupils, or number of children of the requisite school 
age residing in such districts. In the country districts, this 
ratio of distribution operates, in general, with a considerable 
degree of equality, no great diversity existing either in the 
territorial extent of the districts, or in the number of children of 
suitable age to attend Schools. In the large cities and towns, 
however, and especially in the city of New York, the local di- 
visions corresponding with the rural districts, even where they 
exist at all, embrace a much larger population both of children 
and adults, and require a greatly increased expenditure of 
funds. With us, the district organization is entirely unknown ; 
and the apportionment of this fund is necessarily based upon 
the number of separate and distinct schools or departments, 
each of which, upon an average, is five or six times as large in 
respect to the number of children in attendance as the average 
of country districts. According to this basis of apportionment, 



(which rests entirely in the discretion of the State Snperinten- 
dent, and, strictly speaking, is nnauthorized by law,) the city of 
New York, with a population of more than 600,000, and an atr 
tendance of 140,000 children, receives only $6,940 51 aa its 
proportionate share of this fund ; while the County of Allegany, 
with a population of less than 40,000, and with only 16,000 
children attending her schools, receives ^7,919 62 ; the County 
of Chenango, with a population of a little over 40,000, and 
14,000 children, $9,061 00 ; the County of Oneida, with a po- 
pulation of about 100,000 and 27,000 children, $12,068 07 ; and 
the County of St. Lawrence, with a population of 68,617, and 
26,000 children, $13,844 46 1 Surely, it can scarcely consist 
with any fair theory of justice and equity, that so palpable a 
discrepancy should exist in the distribution of any portion of a 
fand designed for the equal benefit of all sections of the State. 
That the city of New York, with her immense wealth, derived, 
undoubtedly, in great part from her commerce with other por- 
tions of the State, should contribute towards the State tax for 
the support of Common Schools, a much greater amount than 
she would be entitled to receive back, upon an apportionment 
based upon population exclusively, affords, perhaps, no just 
cause of complaint. To this extent she may be conceived equit- 
ably bound to aid, by her preponderating wealth and immense 
resources, in the general advancement of education throughout 
the State ; and therefore, while she is annually called upon to 
raise upwards of a quarter of a million of dollars, as her share 
of the general tax for the support of Schools, she has never 
murmured at receiving back less than half this amount as her 
distributive share of the avails of the entire tax. But when a 
specific proportion of the fund so raised, and to which she her- 
self has so liberally contributed, is set apart for equal distrHnin 
Hon among the several School districts of the State, without re- 
gard to any other circumstances, it is grossly unjust that the 
mere absence of a formal district organization, rendered im- 
practicable by the dense population and peculiar circumstances 
of a great city, should be permitted to operate in such a manner 
as to deprive her of her equitable share of this fund. To re- 
medy this, it is only necessary that the Legislature should, in ac* 
ijordance with the reconunendation of the State Superintendent 
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of Public Instruction in his last annual report, fix upon some 
specific standard of attendance, or number of children in lieu 
of a formal organization, as the basis of distribution of this por- 
tion of the public money. There are in this State upwards of 
one million children entitled to attend the public Schools, and 
the whole number of organized School districts does not exceed 
12,000. Assuming the average number of children then in each 
district at 100, and adopting this (which exceeds by 26 the num- 
ber already sanctioned by law in the case of the city of Pough- 
leepsie,) as the standard of distribution, the city of New York 
would, instead of less than $7,000, be entitled to receive upwards 
of $40,000, as her distributive share of this portion of the fund. 

GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE. 

The government, discipline and general administration of 
the several schools, by the teachers who have them in charge, 
are worthy of all commendation. The confidence, affection and 
regard of the pupils are secured, in advance, by the arrangements 
for their comfort and happiness which meet them on every hand 
as they enter the school. Every incitement to insubordination, 
disobedience or disrespect is carefully avoided ; the school-room 
is rendered pleasant and agreeable by the prevalence of perfect 
order, the harmonizing influences of music and song, frequent 
opportunities for exercise and relaxation, and by an uninterrupted 
succession of pleasurable mental occupations. Each pupil is 
made to feel that he is surrounded by friends, who desire only 
to promote his welfare and happiness ; and a strong feeling of 
attachment to the school itself, to the teachers, to his fellow- 
pupils, and all who are connected with the system, speedily 
springs up in his mind. Occasionally, though rarely, instances 
occur in nearly every school, where all these agencies and in- 
strumentalities fail in securing the object for which they aro 
designed, — the obedience, respect and attention of the scholar ; 
and after patiently and perseveringly exhausting every other 
available means of reformation, the discipline of the rod be- 
comes the only alternative to expulsion from the schools. In 
such cases only is a resort to physical chastisement deemed jus- 
tifiable ; and when this fails, the incorrigible offender is dis- 
missed, until satisfactory evidence is furnished of his disposition 
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avoidable relaxation of a principle bo salutary and indispensable, 
from the rapid increase in the number of pupils in a ratio greatly 
exceeding the means of a systematic and proper cla9sification 
with the existing supply of teachers. 

HOURS OF SCHOOL. 

In connection with this subject, the undersigned deems it his 
duty again to invite the attention of the Board of Education to 
the expediency and propriety of reducing the number of hours 
during which attendance upon the Public Schools is required, 
from six to five. Experience abundantly demonstrates that it 
is impossible for any teacher, of whatever qualifications, to se- 
cure the attention of pupils of the ordinary school age for so 
long a period as six hours, even with the occasional intervals of 
relaxation which are required. Under the existing arrangement, 
pupils of every age are expected to be in attendance upon the 
exercises of the school from nine o'clock in the morning until 
three in the afternoon, for five days in the week, and in addition 
to this, are required, especially in the upper departments, to 
prepare, in the evening and morning, their lessons for the ensu- 
ing day. Their mental as well as physical energies are thus 
over-tasked ; too great a demand is made upon the intellectual 
resources of the teacher, in order to keep up the flagging inter- 
est of the pupil ; and that routine of instruction which, if pro- 
perly and judiciously regulated, would constitute a continuous 
source of pleasure and advancement, soon becomes wearisome 
and monotonous. Two hours of instmction in the morning, and 
two in the afternoon, with an interval of one hour of necessary 
relaxation and exercise, is the utmost extent to which attend- 
ance upon the school-room should be required. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

There are now in the city 46 School-Houses of the first class, 
capable of accommodating from 1500 to 2000 children each, 
and furnished, with few exceptions, with the necessary accom- 
modations for a large Primaiy and a Grammar School for each 
sex, each department occupying a separate story. The cost of 
these structures, including sites, furniture and apparatus, varies 
from $20,000 to $50,000. In addition to these, there are about 
80 Primary School buildings, capable of accommodating each 
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600 pupils, and two of a larger class adapted, the one to 1000 
and the other to 1800 pupils. Some twenty other Primary- 
Schools, with an attendance ranging from two to three hundred 
each, are still permitted to occupy the basements of Churches, 
and other buildings temporarily leased for that purpose ; an 
arrangement which, it is to be hoped, will be speedily dispensed 
with. During the past year, seven new buildings of the largest 
class have been completed, and five others enlarged, modified 
and improved, in accordance with the most approved specimens 
of school-house architecture. These edifices have been nearly 
all promptly filled with pupils ; and great numbers of children, 
in different portions of the city, have been unable to procure 
admission from want of room. Additional accommodations, to 
a very considerable extent, will, therefore, soon become indis- 
pensable. The erection of a few additional Primary School 
buildings, properly located, and of sufficient capacity to accom- 
modate from one to two thousand pupils each, would greatly 
relieve the existing pressure upon the Primary Departments of 
the Ward Schools, and at the same time afford the requisite 
facilities for the admission of a large class of children who are 
anxiously desirous of availing themselves of the privileges and 
advantages of these Schools. The rebuilding or enlargement of 
several of the older structures, which have become incapable 
of suitably accommodating the increased number of pupils now 
resorting to them, seems, likewise, imperatively demanded at 
the earliest practicable period. As the educational wants of the 
city increase, by the rapid increase of its population from year 
to year, it is clearly the dictate of a sound and enlightened 
policy that the most ample provision should be made for their 
supply, and that no portion of the youth of this great metropo- 
lis should be suffered to grow up in ignorance, or to be led into 
criminality or vice, from the want of proper facilities for their 
intellectual and moral improvement. 

I transmit herewith the reports of Assistant-Superintendents 
McKeen and Seton, as to the condition of the Departments spe- 
cially assigned to their charge. 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS mSTRUCTIOK. 

It has been made a serious and important question in what 
manner and to what extent moral and religious instruction can 
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be comnmnicated in our Public Schools. On the one hand, it 
has been contended that the chief if not the sole object of these 
institutions, is purely secular instruction — that the inculcation 
of morality, except so far as it is involved in the ordinary and 
necessary discipline of the School, or comes up incidentally in 
the prescribed course of instruction, is not within the range of 
the duties committed to the teacher ; that the fundamental truths 
of Christianity are so diversely held and interpreted by different 
individuals and religious sects, that it is exceedingly diflSicult, if 
not impossible, to illustrate and enforce them free from sectarian 
bias ; and that, therefore, the whole domain of moral and re- 
ligious instruction properly appertains to the family and to the 
church, where the peculiar views of each parent can be distinct- 
ly and fally taught. On the other hand, it is insisted that the 
very idea and the essential objects of education consist in the 
development and cultivation of every faculty of the human 
mind; that to confine its office exclusively or chiefly to the 
mere communication of secular knowledge and the discipline of 
the intellectual powers, is unjustifiably and injuriously to re- 
strict its appropriate province; that the early, continued and 
judicious culture of the moral and religious faculties of our 
natures is of vital importance and indispensable to the formation 
of a good character, and the attainment of our happiness and 
well-being, here and hereafter ; that to leave out of view this 
essential element in any course of instruction' designed to exert 
an important and controlling bearing upon the whole of future 
life, is inevitably to give a wrong and distorted direction to the 
mind, while it fatally injures the moral nature ; that the teacher 
to whom is confided the education of the young, stands in this 
respect in the place of the parent, in regard as well to moral and 
religious instruction as to intellectual culture, and while he has 
no right to interfere with the conscientious convictions or pecu- 
liar religious belief of such parent, or to instil into the minds of 
his pupils any denominational or sectarian views, it is his duty 
to inculcate those great fundamental principles of Christianity 
in which good men of every denomination concur, and which 
admit of no dispute or diversity of opinion ; that without allud- 
ing to those controverted topics, which have in all ages divided 
the religious world, the teacher may find ample scope in the 
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Christian Scriptures, for the illustration and enforcement of all 
tiiose truths which lie at the foundation of Chiistian morality ; 
and that no education is worthy of the name, which does not 
aim at the elevation and improvement of the moral and spiritual 
as well as the intellectual being — ^which does not cultivate, re- 
fine and purify the affections and the heart, at the same time 
that it informs and strengthens the mind. 

In all the Schools under the charge of the Board of Educa* 
tion, with a few unimportant exceptions, the exercises of each 
day are opened by the reading of a portion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the repetition by the whole school of the Lord's Prayer, 
and the singing of an appropriate hymn of praise. No other di- 
rect religious instruction is attempted to be communicated, 
although no favorable opportunity which presents itself, in the 
ordinary course of instruction and discipline, for the inculcation 
or illustration of sound principles of Christian morality, is per- 
mitted to pass unimproved. In the existing state of our educa- 
tional institutions, this is, perhaps, the extent to which this 
species of instruction, however important in itself, can judici- 
ously be carried. The great majority of the pupils of our 
public schools enjoy the benefits of early religious teaching, in 
the family circle, at the Sunday School, and in the various 
churches of the city ; and these lessons, so far as they do not 
partake of a sectarian character, are regularly and solemnly 
recognized, and as far as may be practicable, illustrated and en- 
forced in the daily discipline of the Schools. The most con- 
scientious and pious Christian, of whatever sect or denomination, 
need not apprehend the slightest danger that the moral and 
religious precepts instilled into the minds and hearts of his 
children, will be in any degree undermined in these institutions ; 
while he may assure himself by frequent visitations, that all the 
influences by which they are surrounded, all the admonitions 
they receive, all the teaching to which they are subjected, are 
eminently Christian, salutary and practically beneficial. While 
the distinctive peculiarities of doctrine which separate and 
divide the various religious sects professing the same common 
faith, are passed over, as not within the province of the secular 
teacher, the prominent, essential and fundamental principles of 
Christianity are systematically inculcated by precept and by 
example. 
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THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 

I have availed myself of a former occasion to call the atten- 
tion of the Board to the fact, that while the far greater propoiv 
tion of our schools are opened by the reading of the Bible and 
the repetition of the Lord's Prayer, yet that this salutary and 
most commendable practice is neither universal, nor prescribed 
by the Board as a part of the uniform and regular discipline of 
the Schools under its charge. Eesting as it does, therefore, 
entirely in the discretion of the various local Boards, and de- 
pending for its permanent adoption in each upon the varying 
views of successive official incumbents, I deemed it my duty to 
suggest the propriety of a uniform regulation in this respect, 
applicable to all the schools. In renewing this recommendation, 
I am fally convinced that the best and highest interests of edu- 
cation will be promoted by the public and official recognition of 
the basis upon which all human wisdom and learning must rest. 
We are a Christian people. All our institutions, fronx the high- 
est to the lowest, recognize this great fact. The numerous 
evidences 6f civilization which surround us on every liand, 
constituting the political, religious, moral and social atmosphere 
in which we exist, are the legitimate outgrowth of this funda- 
mental principle. The Bible, its highest and purest exponent — 
the Bible, free from all sectarian glosses or authoritative in- 
terpretation — the Bible, "without note or comment" — is re- 
garded by the great mass of our citizens as the foundation of 
all religion and morality — as the only unerring guide to a life 
of virtue here and an immortality of happiness hereafter. It is, 
therefore, eminently proper that it should find an appropriate 
and enduring plaoe in all our systems of public instruction ; 
that its pure and wholesome lessons should form an essential and 
regular portion of that moral discipline which is so indispens- 
able to the mind of our youth ; and that the rising generation 
should be accustomed to associate its solemn and sublime teach- 
ings with their earliest and most cherished impressions. Its 
familiar use as a text-book, may indeed be liable to many and 
serious objections, as deti'acting, in a great degree, from that 
reverence and respect with which it should always be viewed. 
But no such objection applies to the reading of appropriate 
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eelections from its inspired pages, at the opening of each School, 
by the teacher, or some one under his direction. At this hour 
the minds of the children in attendance are best prepared for 
the reception of those impressions which the Sacred Volume is 
adapted to make upon the affection and the life ; and the im- 
pressions thus communicated can scarcely fail imperceptibly to 
mould, direct and strengthen the motives and the character of 
all who come within their influences. Unaccompanied by any 
comment, and left to work out its own beautiful and salutary 
lessons upon the intellect and the heart, this use of the Holy 
Scriptures can reasonably offend the conscientious scruples of 
none ; while the heart of every Christian parent will be glad- 
dened with the assurance that the lessons so assiduously incul- 
cated in the domestic sanctuary and in the church, will neither 
be counteracted nor overlooked in the daily teaching of the 
echool. 

FEMALE EDUCATION. 

The provision hitherto made for the education of females, in 
our system of public instruction, is far less comprehensive and 
extensive than that which has been placed at the disposal of 
the other sex. While the Free Academy opens its doors for the 
ftdl completion of the course of study pursued in the male de- 
partment of the several Ward Schools, that of the female de- 
partment is arrested precisely at the point where the cultivation 
of the mental faculties becomes most valuable and important ; 
compelling the pupil either to abandon aU further improve- 
ment in this direction, or to seek it, at a heavy and burdensome 
expense, in other public or private seminaries of instruction, at 
home or abroad. This striking anomaly in our otherwise ex- 
cellent system, ought not longer to be permitted. Such a pal- 
pable discrimination between the means of education provided 
at the common expense for the different sexes, admits of no jus- 
tification, and is alike at variance with the spirit of the age^ 
and unworthy of the city in which it exists. Some efforts 
have, it is true, recently been attempted, under very favorable 
auspices, to ameliorate this state of things, by the organization 
fai different portions of the city of Ward Grammar Schools, de- 
dgned exclusively for the instmcticm of females, in the highet 
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and more adyanced as well as elementaiy branches. Bat sxich 
an extension of the course of studj in anj of the Common 
Schools imder the jurisdiction of the Board, without, at the 
same time, extending it in all, is clearly in conflict with both 
the letter and spirit of ihe law which requires such ^^ a proper 
classification of studies, scholars and salaries," as shall render 
^^ as near as possible the system of instruction pursued in the 
Oommon Schools, and the salaries paid to teachers, uniform 
throughout the city." If, therefore, increased facilities for a 
higher mode of instruction are to be afforded the female 
pupils in any of our schools, the dictates of simple justice, as 
well as the requisition of the law, demand that these facilities 
should be equally extended to all. The question, then, seems 
to be narrowed down to the inquiry whether the course of study 
in the several female departments of our Ward Grammar 
Schools shall be so far extended as to include a full course of 
instruction in all the branches of learning necessary for the 
complete education of young ladies, or whether one or more 
separate and distinct seminaries shall be specially established 
and organized for this purpose, holding the same relation to the 
female departments of our existing Ward Schools, as the Free 
Academy now does to the male. Every consideration of utility 
and expediency would seem to point to the adoption of the lat- 
ter alternative. It is obviously impracticable, without a heavy 
expense, and a great derangement of the existing organization 
of our schools, to provide in each for such an extension of the 
coune of instruction now prescribed and pursued, as shall be 
adequate to accomplish the object in view. It is, moreover, an 
abandonment of the principle incorporated into the system, and 
sanctioned by the popular sentiment, in the establishment of 
the Free Academy. That principle recognizes the right of 
every child to as full and complete an education in an institution 
to be specially provided therefor at the common expense of the 
oommunit^, as can be obtained at private expense in any of the 
scientific and literary institutions of the country ; and ample 
provision has accordingly been made for such a full course df 
instruction for every mdU child. The city is, therefore, mani- 
festly bound, either to discontinue the Free Academy for boys, 
or to provide a similar institution for the complete education oif 
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argament in fsYor of the highest practicable cultivation of the 
one, which is not equally applicable to that of the other. It is 
earnestly to be hoped ihat early and efficient measures will be 
taken by the Board to establish and organize a Female Free 
Academy upon the same basis, substantially, as that for the 
education of males. Public sentiment, no less than the best 
interests of education, it is believed, imperatively demand equal 
&cilitie6 in all respects for both classes of pupils. 

In connection with this subject of female education, it may 
not be improper to advert to the propriety of such a modifica- 
tion of the course of instruction in the girls' department of the 
Grammar Schools as shall require less of the higher mathema- 
tical, and more of the purely practical, branches of study. 
Fully conceding the entire competency of the female mind to 
master the most difficult and abstruse problems of algebra and 
geometry, it is manifest that to the great majority of the sex 
the occasions for the practical application of these sciences in 
the pursuits of life, will be very rare. While, therefore, every 
facility should be afforded to sach as desire to prosecute such 
investigations, beyond their elementary principles and general 
results, whether purely as an intellectual discipline, or with 
the view of preparing themselves for some specific occupation 
requiring a more extended acquaintance with the higher for- 
mulas of mathematical science, it is confidently believed that 
a large portion of the time now spent in this department of our 
public schools in these researches, so far as the greater propor- 
tion of the pupils is concerned, might be much more advan- 
tageously occupied in the study of the natural sciences, including 
astronomy, natural philosophy, the elements of chemistry, 
geology and natural history, and in the cultivation of a more 
thorough and general acquaintance with English literature in 
all its various departments. These branches are, it is obvious, 
capable of practical application in every stage of their future 
progress; and while they enlighten and expand the intellect, 
and accustom it to clear and accurate investigation, they enter 
naturally and gracefully into the ordinary occupations of every- 
day life, and become sources of continually increasing interest 
and utility. Unlike the higher mathematics, they are not 
liable to be abandoned and forgotten at the expiration of the 
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term of instniotion ; but are ever fresh and delightfal ; 
adapted to everj exigency of life, and famiisliing the moBt 
agreeable and pleasnrable occupation as well for the mind as 
the heart. We do not expect the great mass of onr ladiee to 
become ciyil engineers, or practical smreyors, or to engage in 
aby of those occupations or professions which require an accu- 
rate and extended knowledge of the higher mathematics ; but 
we do expect them to be able to take an intelligent part in the 
discussion and illustration of all those questions which relate to 
the history and the literature of past ages, to the passing eventa 
and general aspects of the present time, and to the history, 
present condition, and future prospects of all those sciences 
which eleyate and adorn the minds, cultivate and refine the 
taste, and ameliorate the condition of humanity, in all its raried 
aspects. We would have them intelligent, well-informed^ 
familiar with all that is really valuable and instructive in the 
whole compass of ancient and modem arts and sciences, imbued 
with the eloquence, beauty, and lofty imagination which per- 
vades the literature of every age, and capable of contributing 
by their own efforts to the fulness and compass of that intel- 
lectual and moral harmony which the productions of talent and 
genius, accompanied by moral worth, are ever sounding in our 
ears. We would have them fully and completely educated for 
all the practical and all the higher and nobler purposes of life, 
and invested with all those graces and accomplishments which 
dignify and adorn their appropriate sphere ; and in order to 
the accomplishment of this paramount object, we would not 
overtask their intellect, or exhaust their energies, or appro- 
priate the most valuable portion of their time, in the solution 
of advanced mathematical and geometrical problems, which 
can have no possible bearing upon their future lives. That 
mental discipline which has been so much insisted upon as the 
object of these analytical investigations in the regions of the 
higher mathematics, can, it is conceived, more profitably be ob. 
tained in other and more practically useful departments of 
intellectual and moral science. The affairs of the world in 
which we live, the reasonings and arguments which sway the 
action and determine the conduct and character of its inhabit 
tants, the motives which impel them in its various exigencies, 
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and the inflnenoes which mould their destinj, for good or for 
evil, are seldom, if ever Busceptible of reduction to strict ma- 
thematical formulas. Liberal allowances must in all cases be 
made for the disturbing operations of passion, ignorance, pre- 
jndice, and error; and that discipline of the mind which is 
based upon a liberal and comprehensiye course of practical 
science and general literature, will be far more effectual for the 
accomplishment of the great objects of existence, than that 
which admits of no inductions, and sanctions no conclusionB, 
which are not either self-evident or capable of demonstrative 
certainty. 

While, therefore, the fundamental principles of mathematical 
science, and so much of its results as may be foimd practically 
applicable to the general and ordinary pursuits of life, should 
form a prominent part of aU our systems of female education, 
there seems to be neither necessity nor propriety in such an 
extension of the course as unavoidably to exclude the proper 
cultivation of other branches of more immediate and pressing 
utility. The art of composition — the ability to write gracefully, 
correctly and vigorously ; a familiar acquaintance with ancient 
and modem history, and especially with that of our own 
coimtry ; a general and accurate knowledge of the institutions 
under which we live, in all their various relations— of our con- 
stitutions of government and fundamental laws— of those great 
principles of political economy which lie at the foundation of 
all civilized communities — and of the elements of wealth, 
greatness and prosperity, which contribute to their growth; 
the cultivation of a refined taste, and of all those elegant and 
useful accomplishments which elevate, purify, and adorn the 
female character — ^these, together witii the elementary prin- 
ciples of natural philosophy, natural history, physiology, che- 
mistry, astronomy, geology, and their kindred sciences, should 
occupy each its proportionate share of the time now, it is to be 
apprehended, too exdusivdy devoted to the mathematics. 

orrr kobmal sohools. 

Ko portion of our system of public instruction is of greater 
practical value and importance than that which provides for 
tlie continued and complete preparation of the several teacheit 



employed for the responsible dnties of their positioii. With 
the sole exception of those abeady holding from the Oity Su- 
perintendent certificates of qualification of the highest grade, 
each female teacher in the employ of the Board is required to 
attend the Normal School on Saturday of each week, and the 
several male teachers on the afternoons of Tuesday and Friday. 
In these institutions, they are thoroughly and systematically 
carried forward in the several branches of education requisite 
to a complete knowledge of their profession, and on the com- 
pletion of the full course of instruction prescribed for that pur- 
pose, are entitled to the highest certificate of qualification. In 
the meantime, they are constantly engaged in the practical 
work of instruction and discipline in their respective schoolai 
under the immediate supervision of experienced and competent 
teachers. The combination of theory and practice thus afford- 
ed constitutes a peculiar and crowning excellence of our sys- 
tem of public instruction. 

It is, of course, impossible to condense into a course of six 
hours in each week, that amount and variety of intellectual in- 
struction which, in other similar institutions, is dispersed over 
the entire week. But this deficiency is more than compensated 
by the opportunities afforded for the immediate and constant 
practical application of the lessons communicated ; by the am- 
bition and desire of excellence which animate the pupils ; and 
by the facilities which these weekly reunions present for a mu- 
tual comparison and interchange of views and sentiments con- 
nected with the interests of the several schools in which they 
are engaged. 

The number of teachers in average attendance upon the 
Female Normal School exceeds five hundred ; the number at- 
tending the Male Normal School is somewhat less than one 
hundred ; and the number attending the Normal School f<Mr 
Colored Teachers, from twenty to twenty-five. 

The requisite provision has been made by the Board of Edu- 
cation for a daily Normal School, for the instruction and pre- 
paration of such young ladies and gentlemen as may desire to 
engage in the business of teaching, liie committee, however, 
upon whom the task of organization of this institution was 
devolved, have as yet been unable to oanry into practical effect 
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the ordinance for that purpose. It is to be hoped the necessary 
preliminary measures will be entered upon, with this view, at 
as early a period during the current year as may be practic- 
able. 

BYENINa SCHOOLS. 

There are, imder the jurisdiction of the Board of Education, 
twenty-eight free Evening Schools, of which seventeen are for 
the instruction of male pupils exclusively, ten for females, and 
one for colored people of both sexes. Hiese schools are in ses- 
sion during five evenings of each week, from six to nine o'clock, 
from the 1st of October to the middle of March, with a recess 
of one week during the holidays. The aggregate number of 
pupils in attendance, for a longer or shorter period during the 
term, exceeds thirteen thousand, and the average regular attend- 
ance cannot fall short of ten thousand. Those only are permitted 
to avail themselves of the privileges of these schools who are 
unable to attend the sessions of the day schools ; and a very 
eonsiderable proportion of the pupils are adults. The course o^ 
instruction is well adapted, in all respects, to the peculiar 
wants of the class of pupils in attendance, consisting of the ele* 
mentary branches chiefly, with an advanced class for such as 
desire to pursue the higher mathematics, architectural drawing, 
book-keeping, &c. These schools are under the immediate 
supervision of a Special Oommittee of the Board, who appoint 
the teachers, and make all necessary provision for the good 
order, efficiency and advancement of the pupils. The exercises 
are varied, from time to time, in such a manner as to render 
them attractive and interesting, by the introduction of music, 
vocal and instrumental, declamation, composition, and mutual 
discussion on subjects selected by themselves. A deep interest 
seems to be manifested on the part of the pupils generally, and 
there can be no doubt of the value and importance of this class 
of schools, or of the policy of increasing their number, and ex- 
tending their benefits as widely as possible. Special pain 
should be taken, and special exertions made to bring within 
their influence that large class of our population who are pre- 
cluded, by their avocations, during the day, from attending any 
school, and who, consequently, stand most in need of instruc- 
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tion. Not only Bhonld as many of onr Bckool bnildings as 
requisite for this purpose be kept open during at least half the 
year, for their accommodation, but every practicable induce- 
ment should be thrown in their way/ for regular and punctual 
attendance. They should be sought out, in every quarter of 
the city, made acquainted with the privileges secured for them 
in this respect ; interesting and familiar lectures should be inter- 
spersed with the course of instruction ; opportunities should be 
afforded them for the development of whatever of genius, talent, 
or skill they may possess ; the attraction of music should be 
superadded ; and the school rendered, during their occupancy 
of it, in every respect pleasant and agreeable. 

A very large proportion of the teachers employed in these 
schools, consist of those engaged in the day-schools; and these 
are selected with special reference to their efficiency and abil- 
ity, as instructors and disciplinarians. The exhaustion, however, 
necessarily incident to a daily course of six hours instruction, 
must seriously affect their subsequent equally exhausting laborB, 
in the crowded class-rooms to which they are transferrecL 
Would it not be advisable, under these circumstances, to relieve 
this class of teachers, to some extent, from the disadvantages under 
which not only they, but their pupils, must, unavoidably, labor 
in this respect, by giving them leave of absence from their dailj 
schools, at an earlier hour, and authorizing the temporary trans- 
fer of their classes to teachers not engaged during the evening! 
By this arrangement, they would be enabled suitably to recmit 
themselves for the more efficient discharge of their duties in 
both classes of schools. 

OOLOBBD SCHOOLS. 

The number of different schools for colored children is 14, in 
which are annually instructed about three thousand pupils. 
These schools are well taught, and compare very favorably with 
the other schools of the city. More ample and convenient ac- 
commodations are, however, needed to enable them suitably to 
educate all those for whose benefit they were designed ; and 
the early attention of the Board is respectfully invited to this 
subject. 
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80H00L UBSABIES. 

The ttttention of the Board has heretofore been directed to 
the necefisitj and importance of establishing a suitable Library 
for each of the schools nnder its jurisdiction ; and some progress 
has already been made towards the accomplishment of this ob. 
ject The Committee, to whom this subject was referred, pre- 
sented in December, 1854, an elaborate and well-digested report^ 
in which they recommend the immediate purchase of a well-se- 
lected Library, to consist of from five to fifteen hundred volumes, 
according to the number of pupils in average attendance, for 
each of the Ward Schools. No appropriation has, however, been 
made, during the past year, for carrying into effect this judicious 
recommendation. It is eatoestly to be hoped, that early and 
efficient action will be taken in this respect. Five per cent, of 
the whole amount of public money apportioned by the State, 
among the several school districts, has been set apart for Library 
purposes ; and from the year 1838 up to the present time, at 
least one-fifth of the public funds has been annually applied in 
every section of the State, except the city of New York, to the 
purchase of books and apparatus for this object. There seems 
to be no valid reason for a departure from this enlightened po- 
licy, in our own case. A very large proportion of Ihe pupils of 
our public schools are unable to avail themselves of the numer- 
ous and extensive public libraries, which exist in our midst 
And as these school libraries, when established, will be free to 
all, parents and guardians, as well as pupils, and even to those 
whose children are not in attendance, the benefits which such 
an ample and unrestricted diffusion of usefdl knowledge will 
confer on all ranks and classes of the community, will be incal- 
culable. At all events, that portion of the public funds, which 
has been specifically set apart by legislative enactment for this 
purpose, should be applied to it ; and as most of the schools are 
now wholly destitute of libraries, a liberal appropriation should 
he made in the first instance for their establishment in all on a 
oomprehensive basis. It is of the greatest importance, that a 
taste for reading should early be communicated to the minds of 
the young ; and in no way can this be more certainly effected 
than by placing within their reach attractive and interesting 
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works, judiciously selected, and applicable to their capacilyy at 
every stage of their progress. Had the same direction been 
given to this portion of the public funds, as in the rest of ih§ 
State, we should now have had a magnificent Library of from 
ten to twenty thousand volumes in each of our Ward Schooliy 
accessible freely to every resident of the city who might have 
been desirous of availing himself or herself of such an invaluable 
treasury of literature and science f 

EXPENSES OF THE SYSTEM. 

In some quarters, efforts have recently been made to array 
public sentiment against our system of public instruction, on 
the ground of its increasing expensiveness. It is neither alleged 
nor pretended that the strictest economy does not prevail in the 
expenditure of the funds necessary for this object, nor that a 
smaller amount would be adequate to the accomplishment of 
the results produced. Nor is it attempted to be shown thai 
equal or superior educational facilities are elsewhere provided 
at a less cost. The objection, when carefully analyzed, will be 
found to base itself exclusively upon the assumption that the 
standard of education adopted by the Board is imnecessarily 
high, and that a less comprehensive and more restricted course 
of elementary instruction, while it would essentially diminish 
the aggregate cost, would serve equally well for all the practical 
purposes of life. In other words, while in every other pursuit 
and profession, advancement and improvement is sought and 
expected, in education alone are we required to be stationary 
or to retrograde, lest while the sum total of our aggregate wealth 
as a community is rapidly enlarging and expanding, we should 
be compelled proportionably to increase our appropriation for 
the education of our children t The present valuation of real 
and personal estate in the city cannot fall short of $500,000,000. 
Assuming the aggregate annual expenditure for the support of 
our entire system of public instruction to be one million of dol* 
lars, over and above the amoimt received from the State, this 
expenditure, large as it may seem, is comparatively insignificant 
in view of the immense wealth among which it is distributed. 
Who is there, however humble and straitened may be his cir- 
cumstances, who would complain of an annual imposition of 
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one-fifth of one per cent, or two mills on every dollar, for the 
support of a system which not only provides abundantly and 
liberally for the education [of his own children, but for that of 
every child of the conununity in which his lot is cast? Can a 
more profitable investment of so inconsiderable a fond be made 
— an investment so absolutely certain of returning to us a value 
inestimable by any rules of profit and loss ? 

A wise and judicious economy should, undoubtedly, preside 
over this, in common with every other department of our city 
government. The trustees of the fund, the [members of the 
Board of Education, and every oflBicer and agent charged with 
the expenditure of any portion of it, storld be held strictly 
responsible for its application to the legitimate purposes for 
which it was established. Beyond this, however, a too rigid 
economy is liable to degenerate into an unwise and injurious 
parsimony. Our School-houses should be, externally and inters 
nally, models of architectural beauty, taste and conveniencOi 
without useless decoration on the one hand, or niggardly plain- 
ness on the other. Their furniture and appurtenances should 
correspond with those of all other public edifices ; and the hun- 
dred thousand children who may resort to them daily for mental 
and moral culture, should not only be in all respects comfortably 
accommodated, but habitually accustomed to the presence and 
influence of a refined taste. Our teachers of every grade, and 
both sexes, should be liberally compensated, in proportion to 
the qualifications they possess and the labor they bestow. Edu- 
cation is both an art and a science ; and as it is the noblest 
and highest art, and the most responsible and comprehensive 
science, so it should be the most generously supported and susr 
tained. Teaching should be elevated to the dignity of a pro- 
fession ; and no one should, on any pretence, be allowed to 
enter upon its duties without careful and thorough preparation 
and unquestioned capacity. When these requisites are found, 
the remuneration for services rendered should be such as to con- 
stitute an adequate inducement to the highest grade of talent 
to engage in the business of teaching. The entire system of 
public instruction should be made as perfect, as complete, as 
thorough and comprehensive as possible, and its results will 
abundantly vindicate any amount of expenditure which its 
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maintenance and support may require. The great fonnder of 
Pennsylyania, in his direction for the instruction of his children 
during his absence from his native country, recognized and 
inculcated this important truth : " Let their learning be liberaly" 
he observes, ^' spare no cost for by such parsimony all ifl loik 
that is saved." 

No intelligent and fair-minded individual can, however^ ex- 
amine the details of our system and the results which it is 
annually producing, without being satisfied that, so far from 
involving an unjustifiable and extravagant expenditure, it in in 
reality the cheapest, best and most economical of any which 
can be found in the. Union. The average annual cost per 
scholar, does not exceed seven or eight dollars; and for this 
inconsiderable and trifiing amount all means and appliances of 
the most complete intellectual and moral instruction, are gnh 
tuitously offered to one hundred and fifty thousand pupils ! Evesi 
if its cost were quadrupled, its benefits would continue to secim 
in its behalf the warmest sympathies, and the active encourage* 
ment of every good citizen. 

GBNBBAL 8UQGBSTIOK8* 

There is, probably, no community in the world, where, in pro- 
portion to its population, so much has been done for the educa- 
tion of the rising generation, as in the city of New York. During 
a period of nearly half a century, a system of ample, well-de- 
vised and well-administered means has been in steady and suc- 
cessful operation, for the gratuitous instruction of every child in 
all those elementary branches which constitute the foundations 
of usefal knowledge and practical and theoretical science. Be- 
ginning by the erection of a single building, designed for the 
accommodation of such poor children as had not otherwise 
been provided for by individual and corporate beneficence^ 
it has gradually advanced, step by step, with the population, 
wealth and enterprise of the city, until it now embraces within 
its comprehensive sway two hundred and seventy schools, and 
more than one hundred and fifty thousand children. From an 
annual expenditure of two or three thousand dollars, it has ex* 
tended to upwards of a million ; and from its restricted benefit 
cence to the poor and needy not gathered into any other fold, 
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it has opened its dooiB widely and freely to all of every condi* 
tion who may desire to enter their portals. Kot content with 
affording the most ample facilities for elementary instruction to 
every child who may be placed under its care and supervision 
during the ordinary hours of school, and to provide all neces* 
sary text-books and apparatus for their advancement in know* 
ledgej it has extended all these facilities to those of every age, 
sex, and condition, whose situation in life precludes them from 
attendance during the hours ordinarily allotted to labor, and has 
set apart three hours of each evening, for half the year, for their 
instruction. Not satisfied with even this, it offers to continue its 
benefits beyond the pale of the public school, and to give to each 
one of the pupils who has completed the course assigned him 
there, the invaluable benefit of a complete academical and col- 
legiate course, with all its honors and advantages. It has pro- 
vided a body of teachers well qualified to confer instruction in 
every branch of knowledge, and established an institution in 
which ihey may be regularly and systematically cultivated and 
trained for the discharge of all the duties and functions which 
may at any time be devolved upon them. Through its Board 
of Education; its several local Boards of School Officers; its 
Superintendents and Inspectors, it exercises a constant and vigi- 
lant supervision over every part of the details of public instruc- 
tion ; and by its &ithful, economical, and judicious administra- 
tion of all the great interests entrusted to its care, it secures the 
entire confidence and regard of the conmiunity. 

The great object, end and aim of this beneficial system is the 
complete intellectual and moral culture of the entire youth of 
the city — the thorough education, in the fullest and most com- 
prehensive sense of the term, of the rising generation — ^the for- 
mation, development, and direction of the character of those 
who are to succeed us in the great arena of human life. It pro- 
ceeds upon the undeniable, irrefragable assumption, based upon 
all experience, and sanctioned by divine revelation, that the 
mind and the heart, properly cultivated, enlightened and direct- 
ed in the impressible period of youth, will, in the vast majority 
of cases, pursue the career of virtuous integrity, usefulness and 
honor ; while, if left undisciplined, xmdirected and ignorant, it is 
morally certain to wander in the devious path of vice and crime, 
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to become itself the deluded victim of wretchedness and guilty 
and to scatter ^^ arrows, firebrands and deaih," wherever it maj 
wander. It plants itself upon the palpable, uncontradicted, 
irrefutable evidence of facts which show, beyond all possibiliij 
of cavil, that the crowded ranks of pauperism and crime an 
mainly and chiefly fiUed with the ignorant and the nndiBoip- 
lined — ^with those whose youthful education had been either en* 
tirely neglected, or imperfectly and defectively conducted — 
whose minds and hearts had been suffered to run to waste, or 
whose intellectual faculties only had been developed, while their 
moralnaturehad been almostwholly overlooked and disregarded. 
It assumes, in accordance with the unanimous opinion of the 
most experienced educators of the country, that ninety-nine out 
of every hundred of those who spend the time ordinarily allotted 
to instruction, in our Common Schools, and other institutions of 
learning, under the charge of competent and well-qualified 
teachers, will become good citizens and valuable and profitable 
members of community, adding to, instead of detracting from, 
the amount of human happiness, and increasing and extending, 
instead of preying upon and diminishing, the resources of our 
modem civilization. It undertakes, if adequate provision be 
made for the proper education of every child belonging to the 
community, and if every child not otherwise suitably provided for 
in this respect, be placed under its charge, and kept there for a 
sufficient length of time to enable it to complete the work of ele- 
mentaiy education by informing and strengthening the inteUect 
and cultivating and training the affections, principles, habits 
and character, not only to accomplish these great and desirable 
results, but speedily and effectually to relieve the community 
of those enormous burdens which mendicity, pauperism, and 
crime occasion and perpetuate. 

It demands, however, as an indispensable condition of its effi- 
ciency in the performance of this great work of individual, 
moral and social reform, that, as nearly as possible, every 
childy for whose complete intellectual and moral instruction no 
other adequate provision has been made, shall be brought 
within its influence. A.nd while it does not propose to accom- 
plish this object by compulsory legislation, it has a right to 
insist that every practical inducement shall be held out, and 
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every reasonable and proper exertion put forth, for aecuring the 
regular and constant attendance of every child, not thus other* 
wise provided for, during the ordinary period allotted to instruc- 
tion. For this purpose, effective means should be put in requi- 
sition for ascertaining, as accurately as may be, the number of 
uneducated children residing in the city, and not attending any 
school ; and a special officer should be appointed whose duty it 
should be, by personal application to the parents, guardians or 
employers of such children, to procure their enrolment in some 
of the public day or evening schools, and to secure, if possible, 
their continued attendance. No amount of destitution, no 
pressure of poverty, no repulsiveness of character or appearance, 
and no combination of unfavorable circumstances, should be 
permitted to operate as a barrier to admission : on the other 
hand, aU these should serve as powerful incentives to immediate 
and efficient action. It is chiefly from these neglected classes — 
from these outcast children of degradation and misery — from 
those who in their wretchedness and squalor and barbarism are 
passed by on the other side, even by the most philanthropic, as 
beyond the pale of civilization, and almost Christian charity — 
that the fearful aggregate of reckless and abandoned crime is 
made up ; and it is here that the broad stream of vice and guilt 
may be dried up at its source. Only when every child of 
proper school age, whatever may be its circumstances or condi- 
tion, shall have been gathered into our public or private seminr 
aries of instruction, and there or elsewhere placed under 
kindly, systematic, vigilant and thorough intellectual and 
moral culture ; and when all those, of every age, who require 
such culture, and have been or are debarred by their position 
in life from attaining it, shall find it awaiting their acceptance 
and soliciting their regard, will the great work of Univebsal 
Education be fully accomplished. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

S. S. RANDALL, 

City 8upt Schools. 



REPORT 



OF 

ASSISTANT SUPEETNTENDENT JOSEPH MdKEEN. 



To S. S. BandalL) City /ShipermtendefU : 

The semi-anntial examinations, now drawing to a clofie^ have 
been confined principally to the lower classes of the grammar 
schools, and to the most important elementary studies, such as 
reading, orthography, arithmetic, geography and grammari 
and also to the general arrangements and classification of the 
schools, the manner in which the books are kept, and to the 
condition of the school-houses and premises* 

Immediately after the re-opening of the schools in Septem- 
ber, they were all promptly visited and inspected, and such 
hints given and suggestions made, as seemed appropriate or 
necessary. These visits were informal and unannounced. The 
promptness of the teachers in their return to their posts of duty, 
and also the fullness of attendance on the first week, were sub- 
jects noticed — a report of which was presented by the Superin- 
tendent to the Board of Education at the time. A programme 
was then made for a regular and systematic course of examina- 
tion, in which the Grammar Schools were put down, designating 
days on which they would be successively examined, particu- 
larly in the rudimental studies prescribed as appropriate to 
their several grades. These formal and regular examinations were 
commenced on the 25th day of September, and have been 
continued by the undersigned, in the order of the published 
programme from that day to the present time, without cessation 
or interruption. In a few days more, every school will have 
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been formally examined for the second time within the space of 
4 year. 

I am persuaded from my observations in this tour of examin- 
ations, that the prescribed course of studies, so far as relates to 
the lower class of the schools, is not too high. It is true that 
there are many of the schools in which the fourth and fifth 
^classes have not reached the point assigned ; and owing to cir- 
cumstances, perhaps in some instances entirely beyond the 
control of the teachers, it is almost impossible that they should 
reach it ; yet, in my judgment, it is better that the standard of 
attainment should be so graduated as not^to be reached without 
a steady, persevering and prolonged effort. In some of the 
schools the fourth and fifth classes were found fully up to the 
prescribed conditions. In other schools, in which quite as much 
industry and skill on the part of the teachers had been faith- 
fully applied, the classes had not yet reached the degree of 
attainment prescribed. The thing was clearly impracticable 
without making the Primary Schools too large, and the Gram- 
mar Schools too small. This state of affairs cannot be easily 
remedied without a little deviation from the course of studies. 
IVue economy and a sound discretion sometimes concur in sanc- 
tioning such deviation. The primary departments might be 
increased in number or enlarged in one place, and Grammar 
Schools (Uminishedin another, in order that all may be brought 
to this Procrustean standard ; but this seems unnecessary. No 
inflexible rule can be made universally applicable. There must 
be a large discretion in the local authorities, and in the princi- 
pals of schools, who should be chosen not without regard to their 
competency to judge in such matters. Instances are not un- 
frequent when it is necessary to relieve an over-crowded pri- 
mary department, and increase a small grammar department 
ia order to accommodate with room, to give each teacher a due 
share of employment, and to regulate the equilibrium of the 
whole house. Experienced trustees have, in some instances, 
amthorized this early promotion, under the circumstances men- 
tioned. Although this early, if not premature, promotion from 
the Primary, and the making of a low Grammar School class, 
seems for a time to lower the average standard of both, yet it is 

the most direct means of increasing the power of progress and 
8 
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elevation in both, and of equalizing the labon and 
ties of the teachers of a whole school. 

The attendance in the Grammar Schools is in many in- 
stances large; bnt in the aggregate by no means so large as 
it ought to be. Some of them might receive as many move 
as they now have, and a number of others might accommodaAe 
twenty-five per cent, of additional pupils. The Primaries are 
perhaps fnll ; but there are not found sufficient numbers in 
their highest classes for promotion to fill the ranks in the Gram- 
mar Schools. Some adopt this policy of receiving promotions of 
low grades, and thus keep up numbers in the Grammar Schools. 
Persons who do not go behind the scenes, nor look partictilarly 
into the average condition of the lowest forms and grades, are 
likely to be deceived, or to remain ignorant with regard to the 
condition and wants of a school. 

The legal school age is from four to twenty-one. In the 
niral districts of the State, many verging upon this maximum 
school age are to be found in the winter schools. Kot so in this 
city. Only about eight per cent, of the whole number tauj^t 
are over fourteen years ; and fully one-half are under nine years 
of age, and most of these are in the Primary Schools. It is 
important, in view of this large proportion of primary children, 
that the school accommodations for such should be proportion- 
ately increased, and these schools relieved from an undue burden, 
when it may be done without additional cost, and with evident 
advantage to all the parties concerned. This may be done 
in exceptional cases, in those neighborhoods where a migority 
of the children are obliged to leave school early, and a primary 
class may be taught in the Grammar School, relieving the Pri- 
mary and giving greater advantage to the children. 

Grammar Schools Nos. 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 16, 18, 21, 22, 28, 24, 
26, 29, 31, 32, 34, 37, 39, and 43, might each accommodate 
larger numbers than they now have. Kos. 2S, 27, and 80, 
though classed as Grammar Schools, are really, with the excep- 
tion of a small class in each, respectable Primary Schools, and 
ought to be so graded. The following Grammar Schools are 
well attended, but not usually over-crowded, viz. : 1, 2, 3, 4, 
7, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19, 28, 83, 86, 36, 38, 41, 42, and 49. 
The only Schools that are really too frill in all the departments 
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are ITos. 20, 4A and 45. ITo. 40, now the largest male Grammar 
School in the city, is amply accommodated with good rooms, as 
18 also the female school ITo. 50. 

The separate schools for colored children are continned, and 
are nearly in the same condition as they hare been for several 
years past. No. 1, in Mulberry street, is pretty well attended ; No. 
2, in Laurens street, is small, particularly the boys' department^ 
and No. 5 in Thomas street is also smaU, and there are reasons 
connected w;ith the house and the locality why it need not be 
expected to flourish. These last two schools might probably be 
imited in one, in a new location, greatly to the advantage of 
both. No 5 is on lease, which I suppose can be relinquished, 
and No. 2 sold, and the proceeds applied to a new purchase. 

The benefits of our Normal Schools have never been more 
apparent than at this time. Those persons who have gone 
through with the prescribed course of the Normal Schools are 
almost without an exception good teachers. There is a disci- 
pline of mind acquired by going through the higher studies under 
able professional instructors, which may be quickly discerned, 
if it exist, in the youngest assistant in the Primary School. It is 
a sad mistake, common in the schools of our time, that children 
are benefitted by having many studies at the same time, carried 
on collaterally. The evils of numerous feeble impressions upon 
the brain, instead of a few that are deep and lasting, are all un- 
suspected. A precocious display of various scholarship eidiibit- 
ed on some public occasion is taken as proof of the superiority 
of the school. Partial friends and parents come to the conclu- 
sion that the school is an extraordinary one, or that the children 
are prodigies. little do they suspect that instead of a thorough 
knowledge of rudiments that will be useful in the prosecution of 
scientific studies, the children have been allowed and encouraged 
to anticipate conclusions, and have thus been trained to sciol- 
ism and superficiality. This wppea/nmce of early ripeness is a 
misfortune. It allows us to take too much for granted. A step 
omitted, or not seen in a demonstration, renders the whole process 
nugatory. The utmost care is needed in such cases. Mental 
weakness or decay is very likely to follow a nurtured precocity;. 
and imbecility or confirmed ignorance is the consequence of 
over hasty conclusions. Let, therefore, the mind be trained in 
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processes ; educated for work ; and not crammed to exhanstion 
with isolated facts, which have no natural connexions, or logical 
induction. Upon this theory, our improving teachers are acting 
more than they did some few years since. I rejoice to bo able 
to report that much care and attention are given to make the 
lower classes thorough in reading, spelling, writing, and the 
simple rules of arithmetic, and the rudiments and use of the 
mottier tongue. Grammar, astronomy, and algebra are not 
crowded upon very young learners, and the pupils are not stul- 
tified with a constant drill on incomprehensible themes. 

A frequent change of instructors is unfavorable to systematic 
advancement, and good teachers are retained in most of the 
wards from year to year. 

Female teachers are more employed in male schools than 
formerly. These should be mature in years and of good judg- 
ment, and they then exert a happy influence upon small boys, 
and are successful. Some who are employed are rather youth- 
ful and inexperienced. Practical wisdom and prudence are 
necessary in a teacher of the young. That kindness that confers 
appointments to teach upon persons lacking these qualities, is 
nothing short of unkindness and injury to the pupils. There is 
a class of persons who have detached specimens of knowledge 
and facts, on all scholastic subjects, but who have had no syste- 
matic training. These persons obtain the lowest grade of certi- 
ficate of qualification from the Superintendent, and are appointed 
to teach in some subordinate place in a school. Content to re- 
ceive their monthly stipend, they have no aspirings to become 
principals of schools. Such persons do not like study ; they are 
not benefited by the Normal School ; they retrograde when they 
ought to advance. These ought to be dropped fi'om the list of 
teachers after they have been tried and foimd wanting. 

The infiuence of a generally diffused common school educa- 
tion is every year becoming more and more observable. If but 
few become distinguished for superiority of scholarship in classi- 
cal learning, fewer still are reared in our midst and dlowed to 
remain in ignorance of those ordinary branches of learning that 
are indispensable in business, and of those civil, moral, and reli- 
gious qualifications that give them a knowledge of their rights, 
and of their duties to God and their country. 
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As the standard of common school education rises among 
the people, by reason of the general diflFusion of learning, so 
higher qualifications are wanted in the professional teacher, and 
a better position in society and a better compensation are award- 
ed to him. This elevation of society and of the profession, is a 
work of time, which is in progress, and will be accomplished. 
Its fruits, already produced, are of good promise. The coming 
results will be chiefly attributable to our great public free school 
system, which is already reaching and lifting up the lowest, to a 
privileged citizeilship. ' Many persons, both male and female, 
get into the schools as assistant teachers who are unfit for such 
calling ; seldom, however, do they rise to the first positions, or 
continue long in the profession. There are now in our schools 
tests and ordeals beyond the examinations and the license. 
Teachers are graded, and must rise step by step as they increase 
in capabilities for their calling. They must be diligent in busi- 
ness, polite in manners, regular and exemplary in their habits, 
studious out of school, or punctually at the Normal School pro- 
vided for their benefit, willing to receive instruction, and ready 
to communicate to others. Formeriy persons having physical 
defects, or persons who were unfortunate in business, or had 
&iled in other professions, betook themselves to private school- 
keeping, without having had any special training for their new 
business. These persons, having some natural smartness, drew 
from the sympathies, or from the want of discrimination of the 
public, a tolerable livelihood for awhile. It is not so at present. 
A higher standard of attainment is now demanded. Ko inferior 
man can now succeed for any length of time in a private school 
in this city. Public opinion calls for more learning and better 
men and better women. Tliis comes from the general diffusion 
of knowledge by thejpublic schools. Their good influence ex- 
tends to all departments of business and to every grade of so- 
ciety. 

No extraordinary advancement has characterized the year 
just closed. There has, however, been a steady, onward step, 
with a progress more perceptible in some wards than in others. 
In those wards, in which the officers have been the most careful 
in the selection of their teachers, the most constant in their 
visits, and the most courteous to, and co-operative and advisory 
with the teachers, I always expect to find the best schools. 
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A few words jm readmg and rectdmg hooks. — Books 
should be well selected, and but few used with children in 
their first stages. Classes in reading may be almost indefinitely 
large, if each scholar is sufficiently advanced to keep the placOi 
read in his turn, hear others, and also all the instructions of a 
vigilant and competent teacher ; each scholar having his own 
book and relying very much on his own attention and carefhl- 
ness. Two scholars should not use the same book together. 
This partnership reading operates against that self-reliance and 
individual exertion which should be encouraged. The books 
used should be simple in style, interesting in matter, and cor- 
rectly printed. The eloquence of earnestness should not be ex- 
tinguished by multitudinous rules. The intonations of the play- 
grounds, which are commonly according to truth and nature, 
should not be laid aside and despised, nor the minds of young 
children obfuscated with learned rules, which to them darken 
counsel without conferring knowledge. An illustrative ex- 
ample from the competent teacher is worth more in forming 
and fixing the style and manner in reading, than a dozen rules 
in a book. I am happy to report that reading is well taught, 
more especially in some of the female schools. 

Some of the schools give much time to written exercises in 
spelling, forming and defining words, and to their appropriate 
use and application in composition. These schools have good 
orthographers and grammarians. 

Oeogra/phy has been taught a great deal, and sometimes to 
little purpose. An improvement is in progress. After the geo- 
graphical definitions are learned, and outline maps have been 
explained and understood, the learners commence drawing 
maps on slates, on black-boards, and then on paper. Many of 
these last are][specimens of fine work, that would do credit to 
an artist. This damg^ is better than readmg or saying ; it fixes 
the outline and image in the nvrndy instead of surcharging the 
memory with a barren list of geographical names. This method 
of learning gives definiteness to the conception, cultivates the 
taste, trains the muscles, and makes available for practical 
ends what would otherwise be unproductive and useless capital 
This method does not supersede, but makes investigation neces- 
sary. 
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ArUhmeUo is one of the prominent studies. As a science, it 
is exact and demonstrative, and does more to educate the mind 
of young scholars than any other study. It does not fill the 
mind with images or symbols ; it rather trains it in a process or 
an exercise ever diflfering from any previous operation, and 
always arriving at demonstrably exact results, that cannot be 
reached at so early a period of life in any other way. Arith- 
metic in its various phases, mental and written, is well taught 
in most of the schools, and produces the best intellectual train* 
ing and development of the powers of the mind. 

All the studies, in fact, necessary to the early stages of mental 
growth and culture, are now successfully taught. 

The closing period of the year seems an appropriate time to 
present a synopsis of our great systematized organization for the 
furtherance of the education of all the children of the com* 
munity — ^a system that draws its support from the tax-paying 
citizens, and makes no discrimination in the dispensation of its 
blessings between its sustainers and strangers. It is reasonable 
and proper that the bountiful benefactors of so beneficent a 
policy, should be careftiUy advised of the manner in which 
their contributions are disbursed, and of the organization that 
wields so important a trust. It is not our aim to present in de- 
tail the items of expenditure which are always faithfully pre- 
sented from the clerk of the Board of Education, but to give in 
outline, as supplementary to a report of our doings and examina^ 
tions for the year, a synoptical plan of the organization npon 
which the schools are instituted and managed by the Board. 
This may be done under the several following heads : 

The 1st we may denominate the lAtera/ry amd Swpervisory 
Department. — ^This embraces the examination and licensing of 
teachers; the inspection and examination of the schools as it re- 
gards their scholarship, their studies, their advancement, their 
classification, and whatever comes under the head of properly 
adapted scholastic culture, whether by books, or by methods of 
oral address and inculcation. 

2d. Ths PcUce of the Schools. — ^XTnder this head may be in- 
dudedthe admissions and discharges of scholars, the govern- 
ment, the regularily or irregularity of attendance, the school 
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hoan, the yisits of tho school officers^ the incitementB and en- 
couragements by rewards or otherwise, and also a due attention 
to an economical demand of the proper and necessary suppliea 
from the depository of school books, stationery, &c. 

The 3d is the Mechanical Depa/rUae^Kt. — This department 
embraces the construction and repairs of school-houses, the 
providing and putting up of school furniture and apparatus, the 
providing and regulating the means of wanning and ventilatioi^ 
and also the play grounds, gymnasia, &c. 

The 4th is the Fi/nandal Department^ which extends to all 
the fiscal matters that come under the control of the Board, 
whether they relate to real or chattel property, or the payment 
of wages — ^the supplies of books, stationery, fuel, and the salar 
ries of teachers, janitors, clerks, superintendents and other em* 
ploy6es, necessary to carry out the business of so extended an 
organization. 

Besides superintendents of school instruction, a superinten- 
dent of buildings and repairs, clerks and agents who are ap- 
pointed on salaries, are constantly employed during the whole 
year. There is an immense amount of business performed by 
committees of the Board, all of which comes upon the forty- 
four elected commissioners, whose legislative duties are far 
more onerous than those of most State legislators, all of whose 
services are gratuitously performed, as are those of the one 
hundred and seventy-six trustees and forty-four inspectoiB, who 
hold office in the wards. 

It will be perceived that I have chosen on this occasion to 
confine my remarks principally to the lower classes of the 
schools, because these contain more pupils, are more important, 
and are those to whom the most attention has been given in the 
examinations now about to close. It will be remembered that 
the upper classes were carefully examined in the spring and 
summer, and that their condition was such as to claim general 
commendation. These were conducted in a public manner, and 
the results were the theme of much eulogy and admiration. It 
seems unncessary for me to repeat here what is so well knewn 
to nearly all the resident parents of New York. 
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The examinations of these schools might be continued and 
expanded indefinitely. If all were to be examined in all their 
studies, many days might be spent in a single house containing 
from 1500 to 1800 pupils. Ten men all the time examining 
could not do this thoroughly for all the children in the schools ; 
nor is this necessary. Puzzling questions, or detached facts may 
bring out proofs of what children have not studied, and of 
course do not know ; but instead of this, it has been our policy 
to find out what they do know, and whether they have learned, 
or are learning in a way to draw out and train the faculties of 
the mind, in those things which will be of practical value in sub- 
sequent study and business. 

Joseph McKeen, 
Assistant Superintendent of SchooU^ 



REPORT 

or 
ASSISTANT STJPERINTEIinJENT S. W. SETON'- 



To S. S. Bandall, Gity Sv^permtendent of Schools : 

Dear Sir, — ^This my second annual report of the state of the 
schools iQ>eciall7 nnder my charge, comprises the resultB of 
the 5th, 6th and 7th courses of my examinations of thePrimaiy 
Departments and Primary Schools. It therefore presents you 
my enlarged experience of them, resulting from another tho- 
rough inspection by four courses of official visitations severally 
to each of the one hundred and seventeen departments, viz. : once 
for the examination of the lower divisions, and once for that of 
the advanced classes. These examinations, though sufficiently 
close and practical at the present time, for the purposes of my 
required supervision of them, have necessarily been neither so 
thorough nor tedious as those, the results of which you had in 
my last year's report ; the design of which was not only faUy 
to exhibit the state of the schools, but also to ascertain the plans 
and methods of instruction by which they were conducted. His 
point could not then, for want of familiarity with them, be ef- 
fected without sometimes carrying the examinations of the day 
beyond the limits of the school hours ; that is, for the last divi- 
sion of the school under examination ; the other classes having 
in all cases been dismissed so soon as having passed in review. 
This was a difficulty of necessity and circumstance; and of 
course could not again occur under my trust. During the late 
examinations, therefore, the exercises have not at any time been 
protracted beyond the punctual hour of school closing, and 
frequently some time previous to the apointed hour. Such a 
proceeding as is here referred to, is not without a precedent in 
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tlie hitherto careful supervision of our city schools ; a feature 
in their administration, to which they owe no small share of 
their acknowledged efficiency as common schools. Their con- 
trollers have ever had the reputation of being faithfal and tho- 
rough in their examinations, establishing thus a precedent for 
their future prosperity, also especially making their examina- 
tions a sufficiently severe test, (as they should be) not only of 
the capacity of the pupils, but also of the instructors, ability to 
teach. The late Superintendent Stone, whom I frequently at- 
tended in his official visitations, I have known, during the au- 
tumn examinations, to prolong the exercises of his inspections 
until overtaken by twilight, and requiring the aid of' lights. 
I have also sometimes found him with the highest classes (the 
otheiB having been successively dismissed) in their class-room 
by the light of the moon, no wise flagging after five hours' labor, 
the teachers and pupils also animated and enlivened by the 
brightness of their own knowledge and cheerfulness of spirits. 
I have thought it proper on this occasion to offer these brief ex- 
planatory remarks, having xmderstood that some of the school 
officers thought my previous examinations were unnecessarily 
rigorous and tedious ; I have therefore here given the reasons 
for such a course on my part. It will be perceived, I trust, that 
I could not have effected the useful and important objects of 
those inspections in any other way, without protracting my 
course of examinations beyond Ae close of the year, the period 
for my required report. I have the satisfaction now to assure 
you that my present course of proceedings has been acceptable 
to all ; and though the several examinations have necessarily 
been monotonous to myself in their re-told course of interroga- 
tions, they have nevertheless been to me an agreeable task, 
more especially so from their having generally been in a high 
degree satisfactory. I have not only found the schools more 
uniform in their operations, but more equal in their advance- 
ment — ^most of them having exceeded the limits of the required 
studies, as assigned by the Manual of the Board of Education ; 
a proof that the teachers have been guided by the true 
spirit of their office, and performed their work witii both skill 
and diligence. Of the latter, "the teacher's time-book" has 
also lilenily testified ; as, on inspection of the school records, it 
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has generally shown an unusual faithfulness on the important 
point of punctuality. That diary, which is kept by all, exhibiti 
the mean time of the attendance of the teachers at about twenty 
minutes before school opening. 

I now proceed to present you the results of my iDspections to 
far as completed; the second course of examinations of the 
higher classes will not have been begun till after the first o^ 
February, and though daily pursued cannot probably be com- 
pleted till toward July. Of the 48 primary departments, 40 
of them read the Scriptures and repeat the Lord's Prayer at 
the opening office ; and of the 60 Primaries 59 read therScrip- 
tures and repeat the Lord's Prayer, making 99 in which the 
Bible is read and the Lord's Prayer said at the opening oflSice ; 
1 by reading the Bible and singing, 4 by only a hymn, 12 by 
no formality ; but after a short exercise of general oral instrao- 
tion, the pupils proceed to their class rooms for the day's in- 
struction. 

The following table is a complete exhibit of the epecifio 
manner of opening the Schools in all the departments assigned 
to my supervision ; also some other items of the economy of 
the Schools : — 

RECAPITULATION. 

Prim'y Dep'ts opening with the Scriptures and Lord's Prayer, 40 

Primary Schools do. do. do. 69 

Prayer and Singing. ..•.. 1 

With reading the Bible and singing » 1 

Singing an hynm 4 

By no formality • 19 

Schools that teach sewing 86 

Do. that do not ^1 

Do. complete in records .IIO 

Do. not do. do *T 

Studies carried out 110 

Do. not do 1 

Schools in dark, unyentilated basements 28 

Comparing the aggregate numerical statistics of the register 
and average, I find the per cen'age of absentees to be about 
fifteen, and in frequent instances less than ten per cent.^ a most 
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favorable state of regularity of attendance for small children, 
an evidence too that the schools are attractive and popular ; 
also acceptable to both parents and children. The studies 
are carried ont in all with a single exception, which is owing 
to some local (Jifficulty with the class of pupils attending, and 
not chargeable to neglect. The School Records are complete 
and uniform, with the exception of four departments, the de- 
ficiency occurring from my not having been explicit in my 
directions at the previous inspection of them. They are kept 
posted up with neatness and care ; the continued inspections of 
them has had a salutary eflfect in having them posted up — a point 
of considerable importance. On one occasion, as observing the 
attendance, (which is generally fuller on examination days,) to 
be less than usual, I was gratified to understand that many of 
the smartest scholars were absent on account of the arrival of 
the steamer, they being then employed as news boys ! There 
is a surprising degree of punctuality in the Primary Schools 
at the opening office ; I have generally at such times found 
a full attendance, and also observed it always to be conducted 
with due reverence and decorum. Tlie regulations require the 
door for the entrance of the pupils to be closed at such time, 
and none admitted excepting where there is no vestibule for 
shelter ; then they are quietly admitted whenever it is incle- 
ment. I have sometimes seen intrusions at the front door ; — 
measures should be taken to prevent such examples before the 
pupils, from whom the observance of the rule is rigidly ex- 
acted : a notification outside the door would be a proper precau- 
tion. In no cases have I observed this desirable office to be 
more interesting and impressive, than when all the Teachers 
were assembled with the Principal at the platform, leaving the 
pupils on their own reliances for propriety and deportment ; 
Buch confidence reposed in them is a principle in government, 
that has much infiuence effectually to promote obedience and 
good order. The schools altogether have been found in a better 
state of cleanliness within and without than before, and the 
buildings and premises in good condition of repair. Want of 
proper ventilation continues to be an existing evil. Could it 
not be made practicable for the janitors to be well instructed on 
the Bubject, and to give their aid and attention to a point so apt 
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to be neglected hj the teachers when engaged with their 
pupils ? It might be made their dnty to regulate the ventilation 
of the main room with which all the class-rooms are connected ; 
then the opening of the class-room doors, and the upper sashes 
within, would be a better remedy for this oflb-violated law of life. 
It is gratifying to observe that the discipline of the schools is 
generally mild and maternal in its character: corporeal punish- 
ment is seldom resorted to, and 22 of the schools are governed 
entirely without its influences. The variety of studies, change of 
exercises, and vocal music, almost preclude the necessity of resort- 
ing to such penalty ; it is in all cases referred to the PrincipaL 
This also tends to restrict its use. Even when allowed under 
such restrictions by the school officers, their influence tend to 
discoxmtenance it. I omit to present you the total register 
and average, as it would necessarily be incomplete, and the 
tabular statistics have been already rendered by the Teachers. 
I will now, therefore, proceed to offer such general comments 
on the operations of the Schools as may perhaps be suggestive 
to the less experienced teachers, while presenting also our 
plans and methods in a view that may be of practical use to 
others. We have succeeded, I think, in smoothing to the 
abecedarian that rugged, rough-cast road, that borders the hill 
of science ; levelling the hills, and filling the valleys, for a 
royal highway, by having forsaken that long-travelled and 
repulsive road of " The Horn-Book" — " Weary^ stale^ flat and 
unprofitable in its t^^," and have already secured success in 
the hitherto unwelcome task of teaching the alphabet, nor 
practising the unmeaning exercises of the A-b abs tables. In- 
stead thereof, we are teaching to spell and define, by the 
use of the letters. It is upon the principle that the very 
first lessons of a child should be intellectual, and that the 
process of teaching the alphabet should be of the same charac- 
ter as at every successive step of instruction. Therefore, 
teaching the alphabet comprises the art of teaching. It should 
call into exercise the various faculties of the mind, and be com- 
plete (within its limits) as a means of mental development. 
The names and soiinds of the letters being different, presents 
one of the chief difficulties of teaching the alphabet, and putting 
it to use, by the name sounds of the letters. The form and 
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name of the letters may be taught by tracing them on the black 
board with chalk, classed according to their geometrical features, 
viz. : the capitals, by V, I, O, and the small letters by 1, n, t, 
o, the remaining irregularities being curved lines. This pro- 
cess is analytical, and may be extended in its use, when the 
pupils are able to use a slate and pencil ; copying from the 
printed letter presented them, the name being dictated. Thus, 
while silently copying, or, as in the former case, observing the 
letters traced by the teacher on the black board, the pupil must 
necessarily analyze and compare, — ^mentally interrogating at 
at every step or this pleasing exercise of dictation. Thus, as 
the various faculties are brought into exercise, learning the 
alphabet becomes an intellectual process, rightly developing 
the mind. Besides the use of the black board, an entire alpha- 
bet is necessary, for learning that all the letters are an alphabet, 
then the order of them, the number of letters, and their divi- 
sion into vowels and consonants. A dissected alphabet, or 
single letters on cards, are necessary for teaching by this 
method — naming the letters as forming them into words, and 
giving their meaning. For letters should be learned not only 
by their names, but by their use in forming words, and the use 
of words, by easy definitions. Ideas are thus acquired, and the 
first steps of learning rendered agreeable. For this purpose the 
syllabarium, or spelling stick, will be found an instrument of 
much usefulness. Monosyllables of three letters are more 
readily formed by holding the letters in the hand, using the 
syllabarium, — only for longer syllables and forming short sen- 
tences, such as, "Come to me," "His dog," &c. Eoting the 
letters, and teaching them only synthetically — may with dili- 
gent teaching advance the pupil, and perhaps rapidly — yet, 
the intellectual advancement, the all important aim of teaching, 
will be but slow. By this plan of definitions, dictated, as form- 
ing letters into words in the spelling stick, the mind is contina- 
ally stengthened for every successive step of elementary instruc- 
tion, and the subsequent progress rendered sure and rapid. 

Lord Brougham has well said, " if we should be deprived of 
what we learn while xmder three years of age, we should be as 
ignorant beings as on the face of the globe." By the guidance 
of Providence, before going to school, a child is able to speak a 
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language- — and if circumstances required it, two* In the Qer^ 
man districts of the United States, children speak, with equal 
fluency, both German and English — speaking the languages, just 
as well, or as badly, as they hear ihem spoken. Children before 
they can even enunciate words, understand the meaning of 
them ; why not then teach them definitions while forming words 
in the spelling stick when they are able to speak them, thus 
rendering the teaching of the alphabet intelligent and agreeable! 
Such a method may at the same time also be made somewhat 
a means of moral training, as well as mental development ; and 
thus may be rendered available to the right purposes of educa- 
tion, at the earliest and most impressible age of life ; and there- 
fore, the most successful period* It may therefore be recom- 
mended, that whatever vocabulary may be used, that the 
teacher add in the course of instruction such maxims and 
moral reflections as these brief lessons suggest. The following 
may be pi-esented as examples. 

" S-a-y — say. To speak. What did I say f Do not say bad 
words — say good words and kind words — say your lessons well. 
Then every one will love you — and have a good word to say for 
you — if a good child." 

" H-a-y — ^hay ; grass cut down and dried. What is hay ? The 

Bible says, " man comes up as a flower, and is cut down " 

A baby is like a bud — a child like an opening blossom — a young 
person like a full blown flower. Then comes the season of fruit 
— " good trees bear good fruit^' — ^goodness is like fruit — ^how 
pleasant 1 Be a good child, and bear good fruit." 

D-r-a-y — dray. A low cart, a caniage of burden with two 
wheels. Take care when crossing the streets — for some drivers 
are careless. Do not be street boys — they are bad boys — they 
throw stones, cut and break things, and make marks with chalk 
on houses and fences, and speak bad words — do not do so — ^be 
good children, 

T-r-a-y. Tray, — a wooden trough or vessel, to make bread 
in ; a waiter to hand things ; be careful Tvhen you hand things ; 
step slowly and softly, and look, then you will not trip and 
break that you carry. Begin soon to be useful,^ and help 
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others, and then you will be happy. Tray is also the name of 
a dog : " Poor Dog Tray !" — ^pat him — don't hurt him — ^love 
poor Tray — ^love hurts no one — ^love does good — ^love will make 
you happy. 

Teachers who are conscientious in the discharge of their 
highly responsible trusts, will perceive the important features of 
these examples, and must feel the force of these suggestions. Let 
them then improve every practical opportunity of inculcating 
moral instniction in connection with the very lowest elementary 
lessons. In view of the fact, that at these early years is laid 
the foundation of future character, it surely cannot be deemed 
an unseasonable delay to pause in ordinary instruction for so 
Taluable and desirable a purpose. 

To the want of due attention to this all important point, in 
our Primary Schools, may be attributed the frequency of those 
associations of banded young ruffians that so often disturb the 
peace of our city, under various titles, so significant of their 
clanship, " Eock Boys," &c. ; yet all of them may be included 
under that of " Short Boys," such as have come short of a right 
moral standard, for want of proper moral development ; and 
perhaps, through habits of truancy, never reaching the upper 
schools, and, if so, not long remaining there. Let teachers 
then feel their responsibility, and with facility seize the proper 
and perhaps only available opportunity, to train them to the early 
paths of sobriety and virtue ; then, such a course, with diligence 
and perseverance, may redeem us from this evil. 

The use of that good old Grecian book, " the black-board," 
cm which lessons of any grade, from simple numbers of one, 
two, three, to profound solutions of trigonometry, may be 
illustrated, should be more frequent, as well as the Abacus 
or numerical frame with balls. The Abecedarians should 
be accustomed to have the script or writing characters 
of ^e words they spell written for them on the black- 
board, and thus learn at once to read writing as well as the 
printed Soman text ; also the table of seven letters, indicat- 
ing the Boman numerals, and the ten Arabic figures, — the 
nine digits and the cipher. Counting by the balls, or by 
marks on the black board, these characters are easily taught by 
the eye. This familiarity with the black-board would profit 
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the Primary Scholars, and also lead to its more frequent and 
ready use in the Grammar Schools, for varied purposes other 
than arithmetical exercises, extending their drafting to chalk 
delineations of lessons in, geography, &c., giving an off-hand 
outline map, while reciting a lesson. This sort of exegetical 
gymnastics, both for teachers and scholars, wonld make either 
"a ready man" for any required demonstration of the les- 
sons in hand. The schools are not well supplied with appara- 
tus, and other appliances for the several studies. The nu- 
merical frame should be oblong, with oblong balls, and the 
wires strong and well spaced, with a screen to hide the balls 
not required in illustrating. A groove, also, should be at the 
top, for inserting a card with the printed character, to be illus- 
trated by counting the balls. For example : Putting in the 
iignre nine, an unaccustomed object; they will immediately 
name it, when throwing out nine balls, or making nine marks 
on the black-board ; they thus find that figures are signs for 
number. This seemingly to them an unaided discovery, will 
be found greatly to encourage the pupil giving new impetus to 
the mind, guiding them to renewed effort in the application of 
tlie knowledge they have already attained. The youngest may 
be made to add a line of ones or twos, and thus illustrate a dozen, 
a score, and a gross. The proper use of the numerical frame 
seems to me the best foundation for a future knowledge of 
numbers, by the successive steps of counting, adding, subtract- 
ing, and multiplying ; with enumeration. Placing the balls on a 
single wire, they may be taught to read and apply them 
to figures; as, 111,111,111, or one hundred and eleven 
million, &c. ; then placing all of them perpendicularly 
on the several wires from top to bottom, it would present the 
same. Omitting balls, cvpTiera might be represented thus : — on 
the ninth wire three balls, and on the two lower ones two and 
three ; it would then show three hundred million and twenty- 
three. Those passing through such illustrated lessons would 
not afterwards err, in calling twenty a square number, because 
it was even, nor refuse to apply the term to twenty-five because 
it was odd. Having been taught as they should have been, 
that three was the root^ and nine the fruity through all the 
squares of the multiplication table, — to twelve the root, and one 
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hundred and forty-fonr the fruit. Such illustrations by sentible 
objects would secure knowledge as a possession. The little* 
pupil, while in the eUm&tdal classes, having been taught on the 
principle expressed in the brief and homely, but useful distich 
— " If you know, show." Thus should the I^mary School pre- 
sent in its limited scope, the same features and principles of 
instruction yet to be fully developed in the Grammar School ; 
just as the delineated features of the future flower is formed in 
the bulb, or as the enveloped bud contains the future blossom 
in its regularly arranged petals, presenting hereafter precisely 
the sam^e convoluted creases it tJien received. I regret to ob- 
serve that the primary scholars are too soon, and too largely re- 
quired to make book recitations — ^instead of continuing to re- 
ceive oral lessons, illustrated by sensible objects. Such lessons 
are too soon lost sight of, when they are once introduced to the 
use of the hook} as if learning to read was the only object of 
the primary school ; whereas, there it is that every part of edu- 
cational training should be carefully and slowly pursued, 
never hurrying the pupil through processes. Counting by 
objects should be among the first lessons, and be succeeded by 
other object lessons in ever pleasing variety, cultivating the 
several senses, and improving the comparative faculties. Too 
often the memory alone is exercised ; the abuse of this faculty 
in the youngest children, is perhaps the cause of much physical 
infirmity, the whole faculties not being duly exercised, but tlie 
burden being imposed upon one. The guidance of nature is 
too soon forsaken for that of art. Probably the first step 
of nature for the developing the mind of man is by the process 
of number — ^more or less — ^the increase and decrease of objects; 
by this operation reason is developed. The attention thus ar- 
rested, observation begins ; when the perceptive faculties are 
successively guided through the same natural channel — pre- 
senting a continual series and succession of ideas, whether pre- 
sented by sounds, colors, or taste. In this manner feebly com- 
mences the exercise of the comparative faculties, which are 
then gradually strengthened through the same processes, by 
all the diversity of objects in nature, comparing their differences 
in form, feature and substance ; then analyzing their various char 
TftcterB, ensues ; and as the power of abstraction is an earlier 
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exercise of the mind than is generally allowed, analogies are soon 
instituted, and inferences deduced. Then it is that the reten- 
tive faculty is duly and properly prepared for use, and com- 
mences its true office. The mind, thus formed, and being 
fitted and furnished with those inner and intellectual faculties 
allied, and nearly analogous to those organs of the outward 
man, begins effectually to gather its allotted stores of know- 
ledge. Thus is the mind of man, as divinely constituted — ^his 
education being at first effected only by natural methods and 
appliances. Thus should these natural processes still be followed 
at school by lessons of objects and things. But then it is that 
instead, art begins, and nature is thus too often perverted, and the 
retentive faculty is abused by storing words without knowledge. 
The same course persevered in, learned men are manufac- 
tured, not wise men cherished into growth. The pupil has ac- 
quired much, but knows little; and the superstructure is 
diverse altogether from its beautiful foundation, as formed 
by the varied incidents of life under the guiding hand of 
nature ; and her beautiful " Crystal Palace" is as it were^ 
incongruously furnished only with modal garniture, of hay, 
^^ straw and stubble," instead of those beautiful products 
of mental and artistic skill by which it might have attracted, 
profited, and blessed the world it was made to adorn. Brief 
lessons on a variety of subjects will strengthen rather than 
enfeeble the mind ; it gives to it energy and elasticity ; but 
to begin with a monotonous roimd of A B C and a-b aba 
tables, with bla, ble, bli — ends in burdening, and bringing 
infirmity on the mind, with physical inability. Both the men- 
tal and physical faculties may be invigorated by rightly exer- 
cising the faculty of attention, and inducing habits of observar 
tion ; such are immensely important and needful in the proper 
training of the whole man for the purposes of filling his allotted 
station in society. The value of such training of the pupil, for 
the little arts and economy of life, may be well illustrated by a 
simple fact of oft recurrence. A social circle are round the 
winter hearth ; one rises to depart, a candle is snatched, and 
18 hastily lighted and hurried into a cold passage, when in or- 
der to prevent its being extinguished the hand is spread before 
it, throwing its broad shadow ; the light is elevated to ihfi 
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shoalders within the vortex current of the promontory head, and 
Isthmus neck — a few steps advanced, and the light is out t to the 
confusion and discomfiture of all. Kow, a moment's reflection, 
and a habit of observation and attention (had such training been 
received at school) would have first secured the candle fully 
lighted, then placing it below the breast in the broad shield of 
the body, between the shoulders secure from any current, it 
might be safely carried, even moving rapidly. This, though a 
small afiisur, illustrates favorably the necessity and advantage of 
training in the Primary School to such practical knowledge. 
Teachers must learn the value of a little screw to a door hinge, 
or a single nail to a horseshoe, from Dr. Franklin's Philosophy 
for the People, and much more contained in his trite maxims 
for the every-day affairs of life. What a burden of little per- 
plexities are removed that interfere with the management of a 
school, by merely teaching the pupil that the words this and 
^Ao^, these and thoae^ here and there^ &c., require that they 
fihould immediately look to the speaker, because they are sig- 
nals, and ivcv^lj poirUingj &c. With this sort of pains-taking 
and careful training, the primary scholar passes on ; and when 
graduated from the Grammar School, is the better scholar and 
the better man. It is such moral, physical and practical training 
only, that will ever properly meet the requirements of the 
schools of the Commonwealth. The attitude of sitting, and 
position of standing, and manner of walking, is now being 
much reformed in most of the schools; this point being of 
efficient importance, and reform yet necessary with some, 
requires here a passing notice. The unnatural position of 
folding arms is now seldom to be seen in the Primary Schools, 
and the more healthful, natural and graceful position of placing 
them folded in the lap when seated, prevails ; or at the side 
when standing or walking ; except in the case of females, for 
whom it is more becoming to fold their hands together with the 
elbows hanging towards the hips. The position ^^fold a/rmsy^* 
^ hands hehindj^ are evil customs of long standing in our Com- 



* Tliis position is not only injurious and uncomfortable, but also ungraceful, espe- 
fisSlj in females. For it is the attitude of the gladiator and boxer, and is menadsg, 
md eertainly improper for diildren. 
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mon Scbools. Underno circumstance should folded arms be per- 
mitted to be practised with joung persons whose bones have 
not jet a solid growth, and of coarse are easily affected by any 
tortuous position, if continued for only a few minutes. It is in- 
jurious except in momentary movements for physical exercise— 
the certainty of the evil effect of abusing the limbs, may often 
be noticed in the careless and imprudent treatment of infants — 
when required too early to stand by their own efforts, or lead 
lightly by the hands too soon in efforts to walk. The exercise 
of creeping, as nature directs, is better, till the lower limbs are 
somewhat strengthened by growth. Kow, the spinal colunm is 
especially sensitive to such abuses. Folding the arms, and close 
lapping the hands beneath them, raises the shoulder blades, con- 
torts the vertabrsB of the neck, and by bringing forward, rounds 
the shoulders, while it also contracts the chest ; disturbing all the 
processes of the spinal column, with which the whole nervous 
system is connected ; and such displacement, if continued, tends 
to curvature of the spine. The habit becomes injurious, if often 
resorted to, and decidedly so if continued for a few minutes* 
But it is especially injurious while singing as I have seen it 
practised ; it lessens and obstructs the volume and passage of 
the air through the lungs, increasing the effort of the abdominal 
muscles to force the air through its tender membranes, and I 
think must in a measure irritate that delicate organ. By an 
erect position, the shoulders are thrown back, the chest ex- 
ipanded, and the joints and muscles brought to a natural and pro- 
per position. Walking on tiptoe with folded arms, as is some- 
times practised, heighten all these evils, by throwing more weight 
on the muscles of the back, mostly employed for sustaining the 
spinal column ; swinging the backbone from side to side. Be- 
lieved from this oppression and erect, the balance is restored, 
and the body placed in a natural position ; then by a light tread 
on the ball of the foot, the body is moved gracefully and easily 
along, and with safety. 

These little secrets of Physiology are easily discoverable by 
placing the hand on the back, while thus walking in either man- 
ner ; or sitting or standing in either position.*^ It is to be regretted 
■ .III... I 1 1 I I i _ ■ I 

*Froin Professor Jaeger, of this oitj, I leani that in Leubee (Qermanj), a 
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that more careful attention is not given to grade the seats on an 
average scale. The younger scholars to whom such regulation 
is most essential, for want of it, are often prevented from 
putting their yb^^^ on the floor as seated, and are also neces- 
sarily compelled to raise the shoulder-blades on coming into a 
position to write — ^the feet, as in some cases, dangling short 
of the floor, also impede the circulation of the blood. The 
plan of jS'o. 2, Primary Department, and throughout the 
house, is a model in respect to seating. It will there be ob- 
served that the pupils of their own accord, without effort, and 
scarcely any training, sit easy and natural. By some I may be 
thought tedious on this subject, but on reflection they will find 
that its importance as a part of physical training demands it. 
The manner also of holding the book and slate, is in a measure 
worthy of consideration. It should be regulated by an arranged 
manual of movements and positions. Either sitting or standing, 
when the slate is not in use, it should be held by the fore-arm 
and elbows resting on the hips, the fingers of the right hand 
embracing it at the bottom, and the arm across the centre, tlie 
fingers bent over the right side of the slate. If sitting, the bot- 
tom part of the slate will rest on the lap in an upright position. 
Precision on these points of the school drill not only promote 
a right physical development, but also afford many facilities in 
aid of the necessary operations of the school. How seldom is 
it that physical training in schools is well or fully carried out; 
yet how essentially is it connected with every other blessing 
that education bestows ! A failure to effect its purpose for want 
of precision in method, may be observed in the instance of 
inspection for personal cleanliness at the opening exercise of the 
Primary Schools. Its force and influence is for this lost upon 
the pupils, and it relapses into a mere form, in a measure coun- 
teracting its good intent ; yet a mere glancing of the teacher's 
eye, while walking to and fro, occasionally peering from tip-toe 
towards the pupils, as elevating their hands and turning their 

t^ool was founded, with success, for curing deformities. ShsU we have schools to 
cause themf Six years in the Lubec institution restored its unfortunate cripples 
to symmetry and health ; as many months, under the treatment the object of these 
remarks, may fix deformity and physical infirmity on our unfortunates for life. 
" An ounce of pre?entioa ie worth a pound of eure." 
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fiu!es, its real inflaence and effect wonld instanily be observed 
by the movement of many a little spotted hand to their own 
inspection, and attempts to rub out the marks, and to smooth 
down a tangled lock. I have often heard the following spirited 
verses designed for discipline in the practical plans for this pur- 
pose, nsed without the least influence, when the right use of it 
might have made it very effective, by using the significant mo- 
tions it suggests — the teacher all the while walking to and fro, at 
if inspecting hands, faces, &c., even though they should not effec- 
tually see all — the influence would be upon all, by.occasionaUy 
detecting a delinquent and sending them to the wash-room ; and 
how soon would the effect of these seemingly trifling efforts be 
observed. Both health and morals demand attention, for reform 
in these useful practices. 

80N6 OF THE CLEANLY RUL& 



Raise your hands, if they are clean. 
By your Teachi^rs to be been,— 
HaDds and faces clean and bright, — 
How it wiU their hearts delight 1 
Raise them high and turn them so; 
O! they're almost white as snow I 
Hold them still and fair to Tiew, 
See — the blood is peeping through; 
All in pretty spots of red, — 
Just as our dear Teacher said. 
If you keep them bright and dean, 
Their true color wiU be seen. 

Hold them rery still again; 
Teacher don't you see each vein. 
Almost see the purple tide 
All along my fingers glide 1 
Oh I how healthy that must be, 
When the blood can flow so free — 
Hid with dirt we could not know 
Where those pretty veins do flow. 
Sparkle, — sparklet water pure, — 
Dirty hands I can't endure; — 
Washing's pleasant I am sure, 
Sparkle, sparkle 1 water pure. 

A pleasant pastime now w« find* 
When the cleanly nil« w« mind;-* 
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Shut jonr hands and dose them tigfal^ ^^ 

Bring the little poree in sight, — 

Oh I how many we can find. 

When the cleanly rule we mind. 

Pores and yeins can all be seen, 

When our hands are bright and clean. 

Raise your hands, and turn them so, 

Oh! how swiftly they can go! 

Raise them thus, — your face between. 

For they are both bright and dean. 

Now, as sprightly as you please. 
Move your hands with grace and ease. 
Children when they come to school, 
Must always keep the cleanly rule; 
Brush their clothes, — and comb their hair; 
Wash their hands and face with care,-— 
Every boy and girl may now 
Make their courtesy and their bow- 
Sparkle, sparkle! — ^water pure. 
Dirty hands I can't endure, 
Washing's pleasant, I am sure, 
Sparkle, sparkle! — water pure. 

A constant vigilance should be exerted to detect and notice 
eyeiy breach and neglect of the rules for cleanliness, for it will 
be only by nnabated perseverance that the purpose will be 
effected. Let not the rules be at any time nor od, all slighted, — 
because " it is a rainy day," or because " viiitors will not be 
bere to-day," — ^but enforce the prinoiple upon the pupils " We 
will be cleanly for the sake of cleanliness ;" and it may be told 
them, with propriety, " We will be courteous to strangers and 
inspecting committees, and be clean also for their sakes, making 
unusual exertions to please and honor them, and to show good 
will to our neighbor." I cannot but painfully remark that 
the minds of the pupils are often burdened with songs of a 
trifling and unmeaning character. It is to be regretted that 
there is not a sufficient variety of well-timed and suitable moral 
8ongB for schools; they have great influence in moulding the 
mind and manners, — and with a persuasive moral influence on 
the heart. Music has a controling influence over the opening 
mind. It is absolutely necessary for the well-being of % 
primary school, and, with the children, constitutes the chief 
charm of the school-room. It therefore ought to be a subject 
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of serious thought with the teacher. The inflaences of such » 
contributor to good nature and cheerfulness should not be dis^ 
regarded in early education, and more particularly for its moral 
influence. How strange, then, to pervert its use, by the practice 
of singing any words, provided the music is good. Under the ex- 
citement of the melody of music, the mind is greatly impressible 5 
for this reason the songs of childhood shoidd be simple in ex- 
pression, pointed in meaning, and adapted to occasional circum- 
stances, and they will be long remembered, and have no small 
share in moulding the manners and dispositions, and forming 
the moral character. In evidence of its importance, I may ad- 
duce the following interesting fact : — During the sweep of pes- 
tilence in 1832, which closed all the schools, and many of the 
houses of the poor of this city, many were scattered abroad, 
beyond the reach of the unbought privileges they had till then 
enjoyed in -the Common Schools of the city. On an excursion, 
three years after, along the shores of New Jersey, a rude shanty 
by the wayside oflfered me a temporary rest. A joyous gang 
of gipsey children sent up their jocund shouts from the creek 
hard by, where, in their father's fisher-boat, they were making 
a mimic voyage. Their mirth was saddening to me as reflect- 
ing on their destitution of mental and moral training. On ex- 
pressing to the mother my sympathy for the case, she, with 
touching expressions of gratitude, told of their former privi- 
leges, adding, with a sigh, " But they have lost it all." " But 
no," she added, as she ^recalled her thoughts, ^^ there is some- 
thing that they will never forget ;" then with a sort of bird-call 
whistle she caught their attention, and brought them trooping 
to the door ; and on being asked ^^ to sing their school soogs," 
they sat themselves in rows, three and two, as habit had taught 
them in the school-room, and they sang sweetly, and with ani- 
mated interest, a variety of their well remembered songs; 
among them ^^the song of the cleanly rule," another ^'a sewing 
song," with a moral in favor of industry ; at last closing with a 
plaintive air, ^^a song on the resurrection." It was stiikingly im- 
pressive to my mind, and I at the time summed up my own re- 
flections, by saying how important is it that little children should 
aing, and how important i/^Aoj thei/ sing; — and forever after, 
when I have observed the glaring impropriety of singing war 
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aongs, love songs, and every fnyolons dittj in the school-room, 
because the tone is % good one, I have thought, ^' There is 
iomething they will never forget." Children should be taught to 
•ing correctly ; and the couplets they sing should not only be 
tach as would interest them, and simple as their own ideas, but 
cf the pure character of that expressive sentiment, ^^Kothing 
which dying I would wish to blot." They of Greece and Eome, 
acknowledging the power of music, felt that they could more 
^ectually teach the maxims of truth and virtue by calling in its 
f^id, setting [their maxims and laws to music to make them the 
songs of their children. Should not teachers in a Christian land, 
with the same prudent wisdom, avail themselves of its influence 
to subserve a system of ethics every way more worthy of every 
ingenious aid and association which may tend to recommend 
it to the youthful mind and impres3 its maxims on their heart! 
How many of the beautiful and simple hymns and moral 
0<mgs of the venerated Watts, and those of Jane Taylor and 
others, would better serve this purpose. They are full of reli- 
gious truths of a preceptive character, that adapt them to 
moral usefulness in schools. Conforming also to the prefer* 
ences of children, they are well suited to general use. The 
preceptive truths they present, and the influence they would 
-impart, are of the kind that indeed should be the first rational 
object of education to bestow, and with which to enrich the 
Opening heart and mind. The youngest child is capable of 
being taught the knowledge of God, and the laws of love and 
justice he has established for the happiness of his creatures. 
Taught in an earnest, serious, and impressive manner, and with 
jfna analysis, as should always be the practice in such teaching, 
these lessons, so taught, could not but perform an effective 
and valuable office in connection with moral training. But this 
important part of a right education, should not only be urged, 
by this means, but by other direct and incidental instructions, 
oonnected with the reading lessons, and occasions of counsel and 
jreproof. At times calling in the aid of animate and inanimate 
creation with all their pointed morals, so often and so beauti- 
lolly enforced, by our Heavenly Teacher when he walked among 
men. Let them be lead thus, to discover and feel their own 
imperfection wd selfishness, by observing the power and benefi- 



cence of llieir Creator. They woald then be prepared to feel 
and understand those precepts of Christianity, so necessary to 
their own well being, and that of their fellow men, as presented 
in the parable of " The Good Samaritan'' and " The Prodigal 
Son.'' This kind of instruction, with such as might be conveyed 
by a judicious selection of such moral songs, would supply the 
deficiency of a text book for this special purpose, and in a mea- 
sure be an effectual means of moral training so necessary and 
desirable in our schools, and which is still somewhat neglected, 
and often hindered by learning and singing trifling and unmean- 
ing ballads. 

As some of the apparatuses now in the schools for carrying 
out by object-lessons, the required studies, is not of the right 
sort, and many schools have none, I subjoin a list of the studies 
and the requisites for schools of this grade ; cuts representing 
proper models for the purpose, also a table of model figures, 
and the illustration of the right method of handling and using 
the book. The latter have sometimes been inquired for by the 
teachers. The model figures were prepared after carefully con- 
sulting several skilful accountants, and afterwards approved by 
highly competent judges, who also concurred in opinion that 
the style of figures adopted, should heplcdn and unadorned^ so 
that mistakes may be avoided which sometimes involve import* 
ant results. Habits of precision in the Primary Schools is 
absolutely essential to secure success in this respect, and which 
is especially necessary in a commercial metropolis. Of the book 
manual it may be observed, that however trifling its minute 
directions may appear to some minds, it will be found in expe- 
rience, that books thus treated, may be made to last double the 
time they will do, under the usual mismanagement in schools. 
Nor is this attainment of a correct, graceful and easy mode of 
handling a book, the only benefit to be derived from it by the 
pupil. It is calculated to beget a love of order and propriety j 
more readily disposing such as use it, to adopt habits of gene* 
rally doing things in a methodical and systematic manner, 
habits promotive of success in any course they may pursue. 

In conclusion, I would with deference recommend that, what- 
ever suggestive hints from reading or otherwise relating to 
methods of instruction, moral and physical training, &c., in 
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connection with the teacher's office and responsible tmst, should 
be at least briefly common-placed for continual reference, and 
to remind of use. Such pains-taking teachers would soon find 
tihemselves amply repaid by an increased interest and expe- 
rience in their vocation and an improving school. The habit 
has been one invaluable to myself. 

8. W. Sbtoit, 

AsBt. Sup't 
December, 1856. 



Reading, 
PanctaatioD, 
Spelling, 
Definition, 
Bomaii Nomben, 



STUDIES. 

Tables, 
Arithmetie, 
Common Things, 
Geometricals, 
Minerals, 



DietatiotH 
Writingy 
Drawing, 
Moral Code. 



REQUISITES. 



Blank Books, 

Spelling and Reading Cards, 

Alphabetical Cards, 

Capitals and small letters, 
Qeometrical Chart, 
Outline Drawing Book, 



Box of various objects — ^natural and 
artificial, viz. : Cloth, Leather, Me* 
tals. Wool, Cotton, ^c, for teach- 
ing Common Things, 
Box of Geometrical Solids, 



Rocks and Minerals, 27 Spbcimxns, viz.: 
Oranite Range. Lime-stone Bange. Volcanic* 



1. Quartz, 

2. Felspar, 

3. Mica, 

4. Granite, 

5. Hcfrnblend, 

6. Sienite, 

7. Pudding stone, 

8. Buhr stone, 

9. Sand stone, 

10. Crystal of quartz. 



11. Granular lime, 

12. Compact lime, 

13. Statuary marble, 

14. Gypsum, 

15. Hydraulic lime. 

16. Rhombic Spar, 

Serpentine Range. 

17. Serpentine, 

18. Soap stone, 

19. Talc, 



21. Lava, 

22. Pumice stone, 

Mtscellaneoui. 

23. Coral, 

24. Organic Remains, 

25. Iron ore, 

26. Anthracite coal, 

27. Bituminous coal, 



20. Asbestos, 
* Model Figures, see p. 66. 
Numerical Frame, see p. 65. 
A foot rule, 

Syllabarium (spelling stick), with dissected letters (single letters o& 
cards,) see p. 66. 
5 -inch globe. 

Outline Maps, including large maps of Europe and the United States, 
Primer and other reading books^ 
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THE ABACUS, OR NUMERICAL FRAME. 

The numerical frame has twelve wires, and twelve balls on each wire. 
Its form should be oblong — one half being covered with a screen, to hide 
the balls not used in the illustrations given. The wires should be strong, 
and equally spaced, and the balls oblong^ so that in illustrating square 
numbers, they may be moved out in form as right angles^ and when con- 
solidated, ehowing nine, sixteen, <fea, as square to the eye. The dotted 
Hne reprints a gtove, in which to insert the card mth the Arabic figures, 
for tdiiidiibg them by presenting the balls on the wire beneath, and teach- 
ing enumeration with the figures by help of the balls. The letters used 
for Roman numerals are taught in the same way. To present the periodic 
piteet in enuiheration, the balls should be three of a color, viz. : red, blue, 
yellow iad #Iu€e. 
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FIGUBES. 

/2S4 .5 ^ J ro fO // /2 

These model fi^j^nres hare been prepared, after carefully consultiDg 
several skilfdl accountants, and afterwards approved by highly competent 
judges, who also concurred in opinion that the style of figures adopted 
should be pfetn and unadorned, so that mistakes may be avoided, which 
sometimes involve important results. Habits of precision in the Primary 
Schools, will secure success in this respect, which b especially necessary in 
a commercial metropolis. 
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THE SYLLABARIUM, OR SPELLINCKSTICK. 

The dotted line represents a groove for inserting the single letters on 
cards. Each letter is named as put into the syllabarium, and tbe defini- 
tion dictated, repeated, and the pupil interrogated, thus : 

H-o-u s e, mouse, the smallest four-footed animal (quadruped). 

The letters should be classed, vowels and consonantSi so as to prevent 
delay in forming the word, and leave the more time to talk about it 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS 



REPORT. 



To Tos Board of EDuoATtON : 

Tho Executive Committee on Normal Schools beg leave to 
present this their Third Annual Report : 

The number of pupils on register in the Schools, under the 
ei^ervision of this Committee is as follows : 

Male Normal School • 63 

Female " 698 

Colored *< 21 

Total 782 

The names and classification of the pupils will be found in 
Sdiednle A. 

On the 30th of May last, the Board of Education adopted 
several additional rules and regulations for a Daily Normal 
School, which together with the by-laws relating to the same, 
previously adopted, will be found in Schedule C. 

By a resolution of the Board the Committee were authoiized 
to open the Female Department of the Daily Normal School 
on two aftranoons in each woek, for the registering, examiua* 
tion, classification and instruction of pupils ; also to admit such 
male pupils as desired to attend the Daily Normal School, to 
the sessions of the existing Male Normal School for teachers, 
and when the nimiber of female pupils registered should be one 
hundred or more, and the number of male pupils, fifty or more, 
it was resolved that then the Daily Normal School be regularly 
organised. 

Under the authority of this resolution the Committee pro* 
eeeded to receive into the Male Normal School for teachers, 
p^tmxm deoring to become pupils of the Daily Normal SchooL 



Tlie number of those thus admitted, at present on register, is 
seventeen ; their names will be found in Schedule A. 

Tlie Committee proceeded to make arrangements, as author- 
ized, to open the Female Department of the Daily Normal 
School upon the 1st of October last, but in consequence of the 
difficulty of deciding upon a suitable person to take charge of 
the department, together with an apparent deficiency in the 
School fund, to meet the expenditures of the year 1855, (the 
amount set apart for Normal School purposes being exhausted,) 
they delayed action in the premises, esteeming it expedient 
that the operations of the School should commence early in the 
coming year, when ample means would be provided for its sup- 
port. 

On the evening of the 19th of June, diplomas were presented 
to six graduates of the Male Normal School, and thirty-one 
graduates of the Female Normal School. Tlie presentation was 
made iu the Broadway Tabernacle, in the presence of a large 
concourse of spectators, who, notwithstanding very unfavorable 
weather, completely filled every part of that capacious building. 
The exercises of the evening consisted mainly of addresses by 
the male graduates, compositions by the female graduates, and 
music by the pupils of the Female Normal Scliool. The names 
of the graduates will be found in Schedule B. 

In their last Annual Eeport, the Committee expressed an 
opinion that many of the classes in the Female Normal School 
were too large for the proper instruction of the pupils. To 
obviate this difficulty, and to facilitate the promotions from class 
to class, a new arrangement has been made by which Class E 
has been extinguished by the promotion of all its members to 
Class D, and the school divided into four Classes, viz: A, B, 
and D, and these classes again sub-divided as follows : Class A, 
into two, B into three, and C and D into five sections each. By 
keeping the sections of each class as far as practicable upon an 
equality in the advancement and character of their instruction, 
promotion may be made directly from class to class, without 
the necessity of passing over any intermediate steps. The sec- 
tions are by this arrangement reduced in size to about forty 
membera each, giving to the pupils the advantage of more par- 
ticular instruction, and atfording them an opportunity, by dili- 



gent attention to their studies, of making more rapid progreeB 
through the course of study provided for the School. 

The duty required from the Principal of the Female School, 
viz., the examination and classification of pupils, the distribu- 
tion of supplies, receiving visitors, attending to the order and 
making the records of the institution, being greater than it was 
possible for one person well to perform, on the 21st of Feb- 
ruary last. Miss Susan Wright was appointed Vice-Principal 
of this School. The increase of attendance at the Male Nor- 
mal School requiring an additional teacher, Mr. Wm. II. Wood 
was, on the 5th of June last, transferred from the Female to the 
Male School. Within the year Miss Cornelia Honeywell and 
Miss Charlotte A. Purdy have resigned their positions a^ 
teachers in the Female School. To supply the vacancies created 
"by these resignations, as also the places previously held by Mr. 
Wood and Miss WRioirr, and to provide such additional instruc- 
tion as seemed to be necessary. Misses Clara M. Edmonds, 
EosiNA 6. Hartman, Margaretta L. Marston, Henrietta 
Dutch, and Annie Bamman, have, on recommendation of the 
Committee, been appointed teachers in this school. 

The want of time which could be devoted by the Female 
School to instruction in vocal music, rendering it impracticable 
to pursue that branch of education, it has been deemed expe- 
dient to discontinue the arrangements for that purpose made at 
the close of the year 1854. 

The Committee, during the past year, havl held two exami- 
nations of the pupils of the Normal Sdiools, and have at each 
time taken note of the performance of between TOO and 800 
persons who were presented for examination. 

On the 30th of May last a rule was adopted by the Board of 
Education, raising the standard of qualification requisite to 
enable any person to obtain a license to teach in the Ward 
Schools of this city. The effect of this rule is to prevent any 
person obtaining a license who is not qualified to enter the Nor- 
mal School as high at least as Class D. While this rule is ad- 
hered to, it is impossible that Class E can be recruited from 
new admissions, and as the Committee have assented to the pro- 
motion of all its former members, this Class has become extinct 
in the Male and Female Normal Schools. The Committee, from 



their observation since the passage of thia rule, eannot but 
gard it as prodnctire of good results. As there is an abundant 
supply of teachers who can come up to the required standard^ 
the rule presents no embarrassment in the appointmenta for the 
instruction of our Schools. 

It is impossible for our teachers to possess too much knowledge 
and mental cultiyation ; though holding positions in our Schools 
where the higher branches of education are not directly called 
into requisition, yet, even for such positions, our teachers hare 
need of much mental discipline, scholastic experience, and ex* 
tended knowledge, to fit them properly to direct and dereihp 
the infant intellect to which it is their duty to giye an early ex- 
panding impulse. 

It is highly important that the certificate of the City Snperin* 
tendent should not conflict with the classification of the Kormal 
School. The classification of the pupils of the I^ormal Schooh is 
made with great care by the teachers, and tested by an exami- 
nation before the Committee, the records of which examinatien 
are filed away, and are always accessible to those desiring to 
know and entitled to be informed of the individual results. 
When the grading of tiie teachers and the observations of the 
Committee are at variance, a further inquiry is instituted, to the 
end that the difference may be reconciled. The Committee can 
devise no mode more likely to produce a correct and just con- 
clusion. 

An inconsistency of the grade of the Superintendent's certifi- 
cate with the grade and position of the individual in the K<»:- 
mal Schools, is calculated to bewilder Trustees, create dissatis- 
faction among the teachers of our Ward Schools, and unsettle 
the system. An imderstanding should for the iuture he had 
between the Committee and the Superintendent, that their ac- 
tion may be made to harmonize. It is suggested that no person 
should receive a certificate of grade A until he or she shaB 
have at least attained to class A in the Konnal Sdiool^ and 
have a respectable standing in that class. 

The character of our school system has thus far been steadily 
progressive. Those who have for some years past been fami- 
liarly acquainted with its operations, discern a manifest improve- 
ment in the ability of our teachers and the quaKty of the 



instruction in most of our schools. That which a few years 
ago was regarded as satisfactory, is at the present day hardly 
considered tolerable. While we are congratulating ourselves 
upon the advancement of the department committed to our 
care, let us be watchftil, lest, whfle we relax our vigilance, it shall 
have reached its culminating point and commenced its deca- 
danee. 

With the improving co&£tion csf <mt Ward Schools, with our 
present Kormal School, and the Daily Normal School, should 
its operations proceed successfully, there can for the future 
exist no lack of accomplished teachers, and it is to be hoped 
that to no others will appointments be tendered. 

The intelligence and moral worth of our teachers must ever 
be the true pride and glory of our system. One incompetent 
and unworthy teacher is a eeandal to the whole corps, and a 
reproach to the appointing power whence his or her commission 
may have emanated. Our most strenuous efforts should be 
exerted to provide the means of superior education fbr our 
teachers, and every avenue should be closed to those unfit £nr 
the position. So long as the ability and moral character of our 
teachers is unquestioned^ so long will our system stand firm, 
deeply rooted in the confidence and affection of the people. 

New Tobk, Deoemher 81st, 1856 

Wm. H. Ns3L80K,\ 

^™ g^^^' / Exacntive^Oonmuttee 
KB. WnriBBor, ' 
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Schedule A. 

Catalogue of the Inatructora and PupiU in the Normal SohooU 

of the City qfNew YorL 



INSTRUCTOES. 

FEMALE KOBHAL SCHOOL. 

Lbonabd Hazeltikb, Principal. 

Susan Weight, Vice Principal. 

Henry Eiddle, Sarah A. Banker, 

John H. Fanning, Jane Hinton, 

David B. Scott, Clara M. Edmonds, 

William Belden, Jr. Rosina G. Hartman, 

James H. Patridge, Henrietta Dutch, 

Thomas F. Harrison, Margaretta L. Marston, 

Michael J. O'Donnell, Annie Bamman, 
William Smeaton, 

MALE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

David Patterson, William H. Eenck, 

William H. Wood* 

OOLOBED NORMAL SCHOOL. 

John Peterson. 
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PUPILS IN THE FEMALE NOEMAL SCHOOL. 



CLA8S 

Burr, Eliza H. 
Clark, Julia S. 
Crane, Sarah E. 
Curry, Mary B. 
Cassidy, Catharine 
Cornell, Margaret C. 
Cornell, Caroline B. 
Corwin, Sarah A. 
Davis, Catharine 
Dunn, Anna M. 
Decker, Catharine. J. 
Edmonds, Amanda 
Edmonds, Olivia S. 
Fagan, Catharine 
Forbes, Catharine 
Fisher, Sarah 
Greig, Jeanette 
Gildersleeve, Mary J. 
Harden, Julia M. 
Hinton, Mary E. 
Holbrook, Susan 



A, FIRST DIVISION (41). 

Hollingshead, Frances 
Inness, Elizabeth F. 
Jacobus, Hannah 
Jackson, Agnes 
Jenks, Mary E. 
Kohler, Maria V. 
Lennon, Mary J. 
Lee, Maria S. 
Mahan, Helen J. 
Mayhew, G. Adaline 
^ McCrea, Lizzie K. 

McDaniels, Lucy E. 
McFarland, Martha 
McKibbin, Madaline 
Olson, Emeline 
Tibbetts, Margaret W. 
Tharp, Elizabeth 
Veitch, Isabella 
"Winter, Mary L. 
Young, Janet 



CLASS A, 



Bell, Julia 
Church, Caroline 
Davis, Emma 
Devereux, Elizabeth 
Eltinge, Elizabeth 
Faulkner, Anna E. 
Feeks, Frances E. 
Q^er, Louisa 
Goodwin, Serena A. 
Harriott, Elizabeth 
Higgins, Mary E. 
Hackett, Ellen M. 
Hunter, Helen B. 



SECOND DIVISION (33). 

Hannah, Catharine 
Kearney, Alicia 
Kelly, Susan 
Lufberry, Charlotte M. 
Mahoney, Anna 
McGrath, Eliza. 
Monell, Lavinia 
Miller, Margaret 
Mosher, Nancy 
Mosher, Louisa 
PuUis, Jane A. 
Parr, Margaret J. 
Sill, Prudence 
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Sheldon, Josephine 
Topping, Mary- 
Truss, Hannah 
Thurton, Elizabeth 



Veitch, Eliza 

Van Zandt, Marie IT. 

Willis, Marj 



CLASS B, FIBST DIVISION, (39). 



Boole, Louisa 
Bamman, Mary A. 
Birch, Eliza J. 
Blaisdell, Clara J. 
Budd, Mary D. 
Buxton, Eate 
Cavannah, Kate H. 
Cunningham, Jane E. 
Clark, Mary J. 
Doman, Sarah J. 
Dore, Elizabeth 
Dyke, Eliza M. 
Doman, Margaret 
Hallock, Amy 
Hoyt, Mary 
Hart, Elizabeth 
Hazard, Anna M. 
Huthwaite, Amanda 
Hammond, Mary H. 
Johnson, Mary J. 



Eohler, Catharine 
Enapp, Eliza £L 
Mayhew, Phebe 
M'Kinney, Emily T. 
Miller, Mary H. 
Magee, Eleanor 
Nunns, Mary E. 
O'Neil, Eoee M. 
Eockwell, Cordelia 
Eice, Emily T. 
Eoot, Clarissa 
Scarlett, Frances 
Sparling, Susan E. 
Sloan, Susan E. 
Taylor, Eleanor 
Talbert, Mary 
Trainor, Mary E. 
Weeks, Deborah 
Wood, Eliza 



CLASS B, BBCOKD DIVISIOK, (45). 



Acheson, Sarah A. 
Adler, Sophia M. 
Brack, Maria 
Brick, Susan 0. 
Buckbee, Sarah J. 
Brooks, Phebe E. 
Bunker, Georgiana M. 
Burgyes, Mary F. 
Connor, Sarah F. 
Connolly, Catharine 0. 
Cornell, Angelina 



Conart, Catharine L. 
Crowell, Mary 
Connor, Catharine M. 
De Baun, Amelia 
Day, Sarah F. 
Dunbar, Caroline A. 
Fitz Berenice, J, 
Gallagher, Mary J. 
Ga Nun, Sarah A. 
Garvie, Helen J. 
Haynes, Mary A. 
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Ees, Isabella 
Ingersoll, Sarah J. 
Jasper, Maria 
Johnson, Mary D. 
Jollie, Jane 
Enapp, Almira L. 
Eennard, Mary 0. 
Eiersted, GuiUetta 
King, Mary A. 
Lyon, Mary A. 
Lowrie, Bebecca S. 
Magilton, Margaret 

CLASS B] 

Amerman, Mary 
Ahem, Ellen T. 
Adee, Josephine 
Beekman, Josephine A. 
Board, Hetty L. 
Birch, Caroline 
Bamum, Margaret 
Ckrroll, Mary E. 
Coley, Sarah E. 
Cook, Julia A. 
Cunningham, Sarah K 
Oonningham, Marilla 
Crocker, Elizabeth 
Comer, Mary 
Fleming, Jane A. 
Forbes, Henrietta 
George, Bebecca 
Gkegory, Helen C. 
Graham, Emeline B. 
Holmes, Mary M. 
Hemphill, Sarah J. 
Hindes, Harriet E. 



Marston, Amanda 
Norris, Amelia 
Neville, Elvira E. 
Pierce, Maria F* 
Bobertson, Jenn^te 
Scudder, Emily 
Smith, Ellen 
Wells, Sarah 
Walling, Mary A. 
Wright, Abbe A. 
Wilson, Jane S* 

THIRB Divisioir, (44). 

Irvine, Eleanor D. 
Irvine, Jane E. 
Jackson, Sarah A. 
Laws, Kate 
McCartney, Agnes 
McKnskor, Mary 
Norris, Elizabeth C. 
Parker, Christiana 
Peck, Emily, J. 
Pugsley, Maria 
Baymond, Helena 
Beeve, Sarah M. 
Bead, Dora H. 
Searmg, Josephine 
Spader, Maria L. 
Sharp, Eliza B. 
Stainbnm, Mary E. 
St. John, Julia 
Turner, Martha J. 
Thompson, Helen 
Worman, Clara 
Whiteside, Bosina 



CLASS e, FISST DIVISION, (52). 



Berrian, Sarah E. 
Burr^ Aletta 



Barnes, Henrietta IL 
Blair, Mary 
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Burger, Emma 8. 
Cook, Mary L. 
Clark, Anna A. 
Cooley, Albertine 
De Long, Harriet 
Delaney, Catharine 
Davies, Cecelia B. 
Degraw, Mary F, 
Edison, Emilie 
Edwards, Emily J. 
Findley, M. Isadora 
Flack, Lucretia V. 
Fitzgibbon, Catharine M. 
Earless, Adeline W. 
Griffen, Martha 
Qildersleeve, Mary 
Holly, Ellen, F. 
Hazeltine, Sarah H. 
Horton, Susan 
Kormorniskie, Pbebe 
Knight, Victoria J. 
Moss, Ann E. 
Murray, Frances B. 
Montague, Sarah A. 



Miller, Irene B. 
Morrison, Josephine 
O'Donnell, Agnes 
O'Donnell, Annie 
Pack, Anna E. 
Palmer, Margaret H. 
Pangbom, Lucy M. 
Payne, Martha 
Postley, Catharine M. 
Powers, Elizabeth A. 
Rhoades, Martha 
Schreiner, Adelia 
Smith, Frances E. 
Saunders, Abby M. 
Shields, Sarah L. 
St. John, Elizabeth 
Taft, Sarah M. 
Tibbets, Ellen M. 
Tanzer, Matilda 
Wood, Julia A. 
"Watkins, Anna E. 
Wooley, Mary E. 
Yates, Jane M. 
Young, Ellen U. 



CLASS C, SECOND DIVISION (39). 



Bird, Ellen M. 
Budd, Eliza C. 
Connelly, Helena 
Davis, Mary J. 
Donaldson, Mary J. 
Graves, Mary Z. 
Hoag, Sarah E. 
Hoyt, Emily C. 
Hulbert, Caroline A. 
Hunt, Jane E. 
Irwin, Josephine 
Irwin, Harriet 
Irwin, Marion K. 



Kane, Catharine 
Lawson, Stephania 
Layton, Phebe Louisa 
Marseilles, Marguerite 
Marston, Kate A. 
Mather, Margaret A. 
Miller, Martha B. 
Mills, Mary A. 
MoUeson, Mary F. 
O'Leary, Mary J. 
Ringwood, Catharine E. 
Robinson, Lucretia A. 
Rogers, Josephine 
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Rogers, Kate 
Eoome, Martiiije B. 
Rose, Harriet J. 
Scanlan, Elizabeth 
Scudder, Eliza B. 
Seaman, Martha J. 
Smith, Sarah 



Updike, Maria J. ' 
Van Nostrand Agnes 
Wakefield, Caroline E. 
Walsh, S. Victoria 
Williamson, Belinda 
Wixon, Sarah F. 



CLASS C, THIBD DIVISION, (69.) 



Agar, Laura E. 
Butts, Amy B. 
Bossuet, Elizabeth A. 
Bishop, Mary E. 
Buschman, Louisa M. E. 
Birdsall, Esther 
Craw, Anna M. 
Culver, Ellen 
Crothers, Mary A. 
Cornell, Florinda 
Doyle, Margaret E. 
Dugan, Georgianna 
Danley, Almira J. 
Dolmage, IsabeUa 
Egbert, Marietta 
Ewbank, Fanny S. 
Felt, Margaret 
Fisher, Julia F. 
Fairfield, Emma E. 
Finley, Georgianna 
Gordon, Mary 
Green, Mary J. 
Hart, Annie 
Hobby, Louisa J. 
Harrison, Bridget M, 
Hume, Josephine M. 
Hamilton, Mary A. T. 
Hopkins, Kate 
Hartman, Clarissa E. 
Kelly, Annie 



Kennelieu, M. Kate 
Lawrence, Margaret A. T. 
Michaels, Sarah E. 
Martin, Maria E. 
Mullan, Eosanna 
Moss, Caroline A. 
Montgomery, Mary 
Meginley, Frances H. P, 
McCoy, Mary J. 
McGrigor, Jessie 
Oelzner, Mary J. 
Orr, Josephine F. 
O'Connell, Lucy M. 
Perham, Phebe 
Piatt, Hester C. 
Rhoades, Mary E. 
Robinson, Mary Ida 
Reeves, Sarah A. 
Reed, Catharine M. 
Riley, Eliza 
Raywood, Sarah E. 
Slater, Rebecca 
Stuyvesant, Josephine E. 
Smith, Lois A. 
Van Cott, Isabella V. 
Wright, Elizabeth B. 
Wheeler, Hannah M. 
Wilson, Sarah C. 
Youngs, Harriet A. 
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CLASS C, VOTJBTH DIYIBION, (67.) 



Allen, Caroline A. 
Allen, Almira S, 
Ackerman, Maria 
Blackburn, Sarah L. 
Bertine, Sarah K 
Budd, Harriet 
Brush, Anna K 
Bodine, Sarah 
Ganfield, Caroline 
Conrey, Harriet M. 
Conklin, Phebe 
Cole, Louisa 
Donaldson, Harriet A« 
Fick, Mary 
Ferguson, Henrietta 
Fitch, Emma 
Famariss, Eosa 
Fisk, Henrietta 
Field, Arabella 
Green, Julia 
Garthwaite, Jane 
Graham, Frances J* 
Griffon, Rachel A. 
Hart, Cornelia 
Houseworth, Mary J. 
Holton, Matilda 
Hardy, Adelaide 
Hall, Julia V. 
Heybeck, Sarah E* 



Hickock, Mary 
Holly, Marion W. 
Hart, Parmelia 
Hayes, Frances A* 
IngersoU, Mary E. 
Jones, Sarah R 
Knox, Bachel 
Keeler, Harriet 
Leuba, Mary A. 
Lockwood, Delia 
Lake, Sarah B. M« 
Moriarty, Catharine 
Moore, Sarah 
McCauley, Susan 
McDougal, Elizabeth 
McKuskor, Sarah E* 
Newman, Mary R 
Probst, Caroline 
Phelan, Mary 
Ryan, Catharine 
Smith, Elizabeth A* 
Simmons, Emily B. 
Schreiner, Anna M. 
Tompkins, Hannah M. 
Van -Boskerck, Annie R 
Wixon, Anastasia 
Winchell, Ellen 
Williams, Harriet F» 



CLASS 0, FIFTH DIVISION, (53») 



Anderson, Adeline D. 
Anderson, Mary J* 
Ball, Sarah A. 
Bailey, Phebe T- 
Orane, Sarah J. 
Caldwell, Jane 



Cole, Sarah A. 
Coleman, Fanny H* 
Coleman, Caroline S« 
Clark, Mary R 
Daly, Ellen P. 
Fairchild, Mary J. 
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Foshour, Bridget 
Gordon, Sarah M. 
George, Sarah M. 
HooBo, Amanda 
Hunt, Elizabeth A. 
Hubie, Sarah 0» 
Hopper, Mary 
Hutchings, Harriet A. 
Hutchinson, Mary £• 
Harriott, Georgiana 
Hunter, Mary X 
IngersoU, Louise 
Loss, Augusta 
Marshall, Mary E. 
Moulton, Lydia B. 
Messenger, Sarah 
Miller, Charlotte F. 
McCaffrey, Margaret A. 
McLean, Lizzie 
McLuskey, Jeannette 
McKespic, Jane 

GLASS D, 

Albertson, Catharine 
Ackerman, Maria L. 
Ahrens, Clara 
Hartley, Alice 
Baker, Annie 
Burnett, Catharine S. 
Bisco, Deborah 
Brown, Annie 
Banta, Mary C. 
Boak, Margaret 
Beale, Elizabeth 
Bmeninghausen, Fanny 
Connett, Maria L. 
Comstock, Ellen T. 
Cole, Emma M. 
Grist, Sarah M. 
Bearden, Anna 



Northrip, Mi»*y E. 
Kicholson, EUe J. 
Ostrander, Josephine 
Payne, Sarah L» 
Peame, Adaline 
Palmer, Clementina 
Baiman, Maria L. 
Sims, £ate L. 
Scofield, Margaret A, 
Stephens, Frances A* 
Smith, Emma C. 
Thomas, Jane 
Tompkins, Mary H. 
Updike, Mary A. 
Vanderbilt, Sarah A, 
Yoorhees, Emeline 
Webb, Ella 
Wilson, Elizabeth D. 
Willmott, Charlotte A. 
Warts, Jane E. 

FIBST DIVISIOK, {Si.) 

Doak, Martha 
Darlington, Anna 
Emmerson, Sarah 
Frazer, Mary M, 
Gordon, Catharine 
Hopper, Sarah 
Harriott, Mary E. 
Hollister, Annie 
Hill, Jane M. 
Ideson, Eliza 
Enight, Julia M* 
Kenny, E^te 
Lockwood, Harriet 
Merritt, Mary A. 
Murray, Annie M. 
Moore, Anna E. 
Michaels, Olivia 
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Morgan, Catharine 
Morgan, Charlotte 
Meredith, Charlotte &• 
Morehead, Sarah E. 
Noe, Esther E. f 
Parmenter, Helena 
Peters, Louisa J. 
Pond, Julia A. 
Quinn, Sarah C. 
Renville, Mary 

CLASS D, 

Baird, Jane 
Blanchard, Elizabeth 
Baldwin, Sarah B. 
Crapser, Victorine 
Connelly, Mary J. \ 
Dougherty, Mary 
Dyer, Eliza 
Eddy, Hannah J. 
Eppes, Mary C. 
Egbert, Kate 
Edmonds, Emily J. 
Ewart, HaiTiet 
Farrell, Morgiana 
Grafton, Emily 
Graham, Victoria 
Gallagher, Catherine 
Gardner, Mary 
Hannah, Mary A, 
Hiltman, Rebecca 
Howe, Harriet 
Hawley, Harriet 
Horton, Charlotte T. 
Hepburn, Mary C. 
Hulen, Victoria 
Huff, Sarah D. 
Inslee, Mary E. 
Kitchell, Emma 
Linebeck, Amelia 



Riley, Mary A. 
Simonson, Sarah E. 
Soulard, Mary 
Sleight, Elizabeth 
Skiffington, Mary M. 
Warren, Regina 
Wicks, Emma 
Wilson, Annie R. 
Wilson, Elizabeth 
Williams, Catharine M. 

SSCOKD DIVISION, (55.) 

Leggett, Anna M. 
Landon, Josephine 
Lang, Amelia 
Myers, Elizabeth 
Miles, Anna 
May, Lizzie 
McMann, Emma 
O'Brien, Helen 
Palmer, Emma 
Rockfellow, Amelia 
Requa, Fanny 
Stopp, Matilda 
Scarlett, Julia 
Smith, Catherine 
Smith, Mary Jane 
Sayre, Clarissa 
Smith, Martha A. 
Skillman, Helen 
Tooker, Lucretia 
Toole, Joanna 
TuthiU, Mary 
Tappen, Hannah 
Vandervoort, Mary 
Wright, Maria J. 
Webb, Rebecca 
White, Jane 
Young, Mary 
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0LA8B D, THOtD DIVISION, (38.), 



Anderson, ^liza 
Brennon, Martha 
Barrenpohl, Maria 
Brower, Anna E. 
Oannan, Elizabeth 
Oallender, Sarah J. 
Caldwell, Martha 
Colson, Mary A. 
Gassidy, Letitia 
Oavanagh^Emma. 
Dealing, Charity 
Dngan, Georgiaima 
Dickinson, Isabdila 
Everett, Cordelia 
Faye, Elizabeth 
Finch, Tryphena 
Freeman, Emma 
Grey, Phebe 
Hibbard, Catharine 



Irving, Amaniln 
Ingraham, Sarah 
Ketchum, Mary 
Linebeck, Anna 
Miller, Mary E. 
Mulrooney, CaAarkie 
McVey, Susan 
McCallum, Emily 
McConnellogue, Susan 
O'Donnell, Ann O. 
Place, Sarah E. 
Potter, Ulietta 
Robinson, Mary O. 
Stratton, Elvira W. 
Squires, Mary E. 
Smith, Mary J. 
Van Vorst, Anna E. 
Venn, Mary J. 
Weeks, Josephine 



GLASS ©, POOTTH DIVISION, (38*) 



Ammermt^, Helen 
Baker, Caroline A. 
Beebe, Ellen 
Belknap, Emogen 
Brown, Susan 
Bergen, Margaret 
Battle, ElizaboA 
Beatty, Eliza J. 
Bell, Mary 
Condon, Isabella 
Canary, Margaret 
Clark, Catharine T. 
Cronin, Eliza 
Dickson, Doretha 
Evans, Eliza J. 
niinegan, Mary 

S 



Green, Mary J. 
Green, Eugenia 
Gt)odenough, Emma 
Gt)odwin, Anna 
Qt)od*rin, Mary F, 
Hopkins, Susan F. 
Hays, Anna L. 
Hackett, Cath^me 
Jewesson, Isabella 
Melich, Susan 
Mulvey, Anna M. 
Mitchell, Catharine 
Moore, Mary E. 
Pettit, Emeline 
Perkins, Adelia M. 
Sommerson, Jane 
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Totten, Marion 
Vinton, Fanny 0. 
Wilson, Elizabeth 



White, Margaret O. 
Warren, Anna E. 
Wasson, Elizabeth J. 



CLASS D, FIFTH DIVISION, (51.) 



Brown, Harriet 
Buckbee, Catharine 
Burnett, A.manda 
Birmingham, Snsan 
Connelly, Jane 
Cronly, Kose 
Cook, Sarah J. 
Disbrow, Emily 
Duffy, Elizabeth 
Ewart, Elizabeth H. 
Freeman, Eliza 
Geary, Eleanor 
Gellen, Barbara 
Hall, Sarah C. 
Hammond, Mary E. 
Hatch, Julia M. 
Hanaway, Emily S, 
Hoffmire, Sarah 
Ketchum, Anna 
Lancaster, Joanna 
Lewis, Elizabeth 
Loss, Pauline 
Martin, Eose 
McGrath, Margaret 
McGuire, Virginia 
McLochlin, Eliza 



Messenger, Joanna E. 
Murphy, Mary E. 
Myers, Angelina P. 
Park, Elizabeth 
Patterson, Eebecca 
Perham, Mary 
Kiker, Euth A. 
Shannon, Louisa 
Shields, Margaret 
Skidmore, Emma 
Smith, Margaret A. 
Smith, Almira 
Smith, Olive 
Snyder, Isabella H. 
Sutton, Adeline 
Traphagan, Ellen G. 
Thome, Frances 
Turner, Anna 
Van Eiper, Anna M. 
Walters, Phebe A. 
Walters, Henrietta 
Watson, Harriet T. 
Williams, Sarah M. 
Wilson, Margaret 
Yergason, Caroline V. 



./i' 
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PUPILS m THE MALE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



GLASS A, 



(17.) 



George Wicks, 
Patrick Leamy, 
Thomas Moore, 
Frederick Campbell, 
James Leonard, 
William Carlisle, 
William Owen, 
Thomas Sandford, 
George Moore, 



George A. Leonard, 
Elbert A. Young, 
Thomas Gibbons, 
James Treanor, 
Marcus Burr, 
Chas. De B. Simonton, 



Hugh O'Niel, 
Lewis Kolb, 
Moulton Emery, 
George W. Albro, 
Ezra Beach, 
Jarvis Jennings, 
William G. Eaywood, 
* William Fleming. 

OLABS B, (11.) 

James Graff, 
Alexander Oliver, 
Henry W. Smith, 
Joseph H. Wiley, 
John Slevin. 



CLASS o, (10.) 



Henry McCartin, 
James P. Mclvor, 
Abraham Van Eiper, 
William Berry, 
William D. Heyer, 



Mason Fuller, 
Jacob Vredenburgh, 
Benj. Y. Concklin, 
Henry C. Litchfield, 
Thomas Cody. 



GLASS D, (25.) 



William McCoole, 
Oscar Hinchman, 
Augustus Sage, 
Frederick James, 
John 0. Devoy, 
James Toal, 
Gkden Thatcher, 



Thomas Burr, 
Charles P. Jackson, 
Alexander Myers, 
Joseph Leonard, 
Eobt. B. Hallock, 
Edwin F. Hyatt, 
Charles J. Knapp, 
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George E. Whitten, 
James B. Pettigrew, 
Oeorge L. Burr, 
George A. Hall, 
William Stewart, 
Charles F. Hartman, 



Alexander M. Davis, 
Harvey Stiles, 
Jolm White, 
Henry S. Drury. 
Jacob Kirkner^ 



PUPILS m THE COLOEED NORMAL SCHOOL. 

CLASS B, (1.) 

Elizabeth Jennings. 



Albert J. Ewellj 
Peter S. Ewell, 



Caroline Hamilton, 
Charlotte Smith, 
Elizabeth Spencer, 



C3LASS 0, (3.) 



Peter H. Loveridge. 



C^EJLSS D, (5.) 



Ellen L. Tredwell, 
Mary A. Griffin, 



O&ASS E, (12.) 



John R. Porter, 
Wright Seaman, 
Harriet Anderson, 
Catharine E. Thompson, 
Catharine Harley, 
Belinda Duval, 



Mary E. Tilghman^ 
Mary F. Allen, 
Margaret Eoach, 
Sarah A. Hamilton^ 
Patience Wise, 
Jane B. WaUcet. 
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SUMMARY. 



^ 



IssTsnoroBS m the Kobmal Schools 21 



Pupils 782 



FEMALE HOJOUL SCHOOL. 

Olass A, 1st Division 41 

« A, 2d « 33 

« B, Ist « 39 

« B, 2d « 45 

« B, 3d " 44 

« C, Ist " 52 

« 0, 2d « 39 

" 0,3d « 69 

« 0,4th « 67 

« 0,6th « 63 

" D, 1st " * 54 

« D,2d « 56 

« D, 3d « 38 

« D, 4th " 38 

« D, 6th « 61 

698 

Number on register at the beginning of the year 648 

Admitted daring the year .167 

816 
Discharged, including 31 graduates 117 

Leaving on register December 31, 1865 698 

2* 
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uAjx vasauL bobool. 

OlaasA 17 

« B.. 11 

« C 10 

« D 25 

68 

Kumber on regiater at iihe beginnmg of the year 43 

Admitted during the year 84 

77 
Discharged, including 6 gradaatea 14 

Leaving on register December 31, 1855 68 



OOLOBfeD BTOkltAZ; SCHOOL. 

OUuB B , 1 

« 3 

« D.. 5 

« E.. 12 

21 

Number oh regittw at the beginning of tihe year 20 

Admitted daring the year 6 

26 
Diflobarged 4 

Leaving on register December 81, 1855 21 
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Schedale B. 



Ora&uate$ of the Normal ScJiooUy Jwie 19, 1855. 



MALE NORMAL BOHOOL. 



Jacob Fehrman, 
George W. Harrison, 
William J. Kennard, 



Charles W. Morse, 
Sylvester G. Penfleld, 
GleorgeW. Stewart. 



FEMALE NOBMAL SCHOOL. 



Caroline H. Appleton, 
Jotephine Bailej, 
Louisa Barton, 
Mary E. Clark, 
Eleanor M. Cronin, 
A. Augnta Dayton, 
Mary E. Flannagan, 
Charlotte F. Glover, 
Frances A. E. Gatch, 
Phebe A. Hope, 
Eliza A. Hannon, 
Mary Honseworth, 
Nancy E. Hoyt, 
Henrietta Hull, 
Elizabeth F. Eing, 
Mary J. King, 



Lanra E. Leal, 
Sarah A. Love, 
Agnes McFarland, 
M. Louisa Macfarlane, 
Mary J. Mead, 
Helen G. Morgan, 
Margaret F. Magnire, 
Sarah F. Miller, 
Isabel OaMey, 
Mary Scolari, 
Angosta A. Scofield, 
Sarah Stewart, 
Charlotte M. Shaflfbrd, 
Emma M. Sweeney, 
Esther E. Thompson. 
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Schedule C. 



BY-LAWS 



TOB THB OOYEBNMENT OF THE DAILY VOBICAL 80H0OL. 

§ 1. A Normal School for the education and training of those 
who are desirous of adopting the profession of teacher shall be 
held in the rooms of the building comer of Orand and Elm 
streets, to be designated for such purpose, on the usual school 
dajs, which shall be imder the management of the ExecutiYe 
Committee on IN'ormal Schools, under the direction of the 
Board of Education. 

§ 2. A Principal, and as manj assistants as may be necessaiy, 
shall be appointed bj the Board of Education, to hold office 
during its pleasure, at salaries to be prescribed by the Board. 

§ 3. The course of studies, discipline, and classes shall be the 
same as in the present Kormal School, with such additions snd 
modifications as shall from time to time be made. 

§ 4. AQ persons, resident of the city of New York, of the age 
of 14 years and upwards if females, and 16 years and upwards 
if males, shall be admitted to the Day Normal School, if quali- 
fied, on subscribing a declaration that it is their intention, in 
good faith, to pursue the profession of teacher, after graduating, 
in the Common Schools of the city of New York. 

§ 5. The qualifications required, shall be good moral charac- 
ter, sufficient physical competency to be able to teach, and 
ability to pass a good examination in such studies as are 
required for entering the Free Academy. 

§ 6. Lectures on the art of teaching ^all be deliyered under 
the direction of the Executiye Committee. 

§ 7. The Sessions of the Female Department of said School 
shall be held from 9 o'clock A. H., to 1 o'clock P. M., and of 
the Male Department £rom 4 to 7 o'clock P. M. 

§ 8. The first Term of the Bohool shall commence on the 
first Monday in Septemberi and oontinue till the second Friday 



in Febrnary. The second Term shall commenee on the Monday 
succeeding the second Friday in February, and continue till the 
last Friday in July. A full course shall consist of four terms* 

§ 9. Holidays shall be the same as prescribed by the Board 
of Education for the Ward Schools. 

§ 10. Candidates for admission shall present themselves on 
Monday in each week during the School terms, at Si o'clock A. 
M., at which time the Principal of the School shall be present, 
to examine and classify them. No pupil shall be admitted by 
the Principal until authority for so doing is obtained from the 
Executive Committee on Normal Schools, to whom applications 
for admission shall be first addressed. 

Pupils, upon being admitted, shall subscribe the following 
declaration : — 

I, the subscriber, hereby declare that it is my intention to de- 
vote myself to the business of teaching in Common Schools, and 
that my object in resorting to this Normal School, is the better 
to prepare myself for this important duty, and I furthermore 
declare that I intend, in good faith, to continue in the School 
for at least two consecutive terms, or until honorably discharged 
by the Executive Committee on Normal Schools, and pledge 
myself to submit to ail the rules and regulations prescribed for 
the government of the Schools. 

§ 11. As none shall continue to be pupils of the School who 
«re insubordinate, or in any way manifest a departure from 
strict propriety of deportment, no other mode of enforcing or- 
der or the rules of the School shall be resorted to, than the sua- 
pension or dismission of oflfenders, such suspension or dismission 
to be determined upon by the Committee on Normal Schools. 

§ 12, The Executive Committee on Normal Schools shall be 
empowered to vary the course of studies, and to pass such ftuv 
ther rules and regulations for the internal government and man* 
agement of the School, as they shall from time to time deem 
necessary. 

§ 13. No person shall hereafter receive a license from the City 
Superintendent, or be employed as a teacher in any of our Ward 
Schools, imtil he or she shall have passed a good examination 
in English Grammar, Arithmetic, Eeading, Geography, History 
of the United States, Astronomy, and Algebra so £eu: as Simple 
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Equations inclusive. This By-Law shall not operate so as 
to affect the positions of teachers at present holding appoint- 
ments. 

BESOLUnON, APOPTBD MAY 30, 1855. 

ResoJ/vedj That the Executive Committee on Normal Schools 
prooceed forthwith to open the Female Department of the Daily 
Normal School upon the afternoons of Monday and Thursday 
in each week, for the registry, examination, classification and 
instruction of pupils, and that the male pupils at present attend, 
for the same purpose, the sessions of the Male Normal School 
for teachers ; and that when the number of female pupils on 
register and in attendance, shall be 100 or more, the Female 
Department of the Daily Normal School shall bo regularly or- 
ganized, and when the number of the male pupils on register 
or in attendance shall be 50 or more, then the Male Depart- 
ment of said Normal School shall be likewise regularly organ- 
ized, according to the By-Laws, Kules and Eegulations of this 
Board. 
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Sohedale D. 



Showing the amount paid for the various expeneea of the Normal School* from 

January Ist to December dlst, 1866. 



as 



Normal Schools in account with the 

ClTT CHAlfBICRLATTf. 

Br. 

To Balance, January 1, 1865 $624 99 

" Appropriations hj the Board of Education 6,000 00 $6,624 99 



Ob. 

By amount paid — 

For Teachers' Salaries $4,941 40 

" Printing 250 00 

" EngraTing Plate and Printing Diplomas 884 00 

" Expenses of Exhibiton 180 18 

" Desks and Chah-s 846 50 

" Incidental Expenses 87 18 6,089 21 

Balance $586 78 



Value of Books and Supplies received from the Depository $1,621 71 

Current Expenses, as above 6,089 21 

Total $7,660 92 



_ The sessions of the Normal Schools being held in the Hall of the Board 
of Education, the expenses of Fuel, Stoves, Janitor, Cleaning, tbc., are charged 
to the account of that building, and do not appear in this statement 
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REPORT. 



To THE Board of Education : — • 

Under and. in pursuance of Section 5, Article XXI, of the 
By-Laws of this Board, the Executive Committee on Evening 
Schools, respectfully 

REPORT: 

That the branch of public instruction confided to their care 
during the year 1855, has had a vigorous and prosperous 
growth. No remarkable events are to be noted except those 
which demonstrate the increasing efficiency of the system, 
and the high estimation in which it is held by pupils and the 
public. Good order has everywhere prevailed — able instruc- 
tion has been given, the scope of which has embraced 
more subjects than heretofore — and among teachers and the 
taught has generally existed an unenvious emulation in their 
respective duties, which has resulted in unexpected and unex- 
ampled improvement. The number of schools and of scholars 
has been larger than ever before — instruction extended beyond 
a primary education, and new advantages proffered to such as 
would avail themselves of this generous public privilege. 

A Free Evening School is so essentially different from other 
Educational establishments, that a correct notion of it^si opera- 
tions and results can scarcely be obtained without personal 
observation extended to an intimate acquaintance. Father 
and son are taught in the same class room ; mother and 



daughter receive instruction from the same teacher — the old, 
the middle-aged, youths and children are brought together for 
moral and intellectual culture, in a way which nowhere else 
prevails. 

Minds, to which for years all books were sealed, here first 
become acquainted with the means to possess their contents. 
Hands, that have daily wrought with the sledge<-hammer, the' 
trowel, or the jack-plane, are taught the use of the pen. 
Those, too, who come among us ignorant of our language, 
here learn its correct use and pronunciation. Almost every 
kind of employment in our city is represented, and every 
variety of culture, from total ignorance of the alphabet to a 
so-called good common school education, is found to exist 
among those who make up the seekers after learning in an 
Evening School. This result is obtained too with little if any 
jealousy or prejudice existing between the classes, on account 
of difference in age and acquirement. 

As a free people, we have affirmed the right to equality in 
political privileges. It is no less the duty of civilization to 
establish the way to knowledge upon a itioral basis, and to see 
that it is filled with earnest pursuers after truth. The Evening 
ScHool is one of the best means yet known to reach those who, 
without it, would scarcely ever be taught the first rudiments' 
of mental discipline. It is believed to be a reasonable esti- 
mate, when we assert, that seven-tenths of those who attend 
our Ward Schools would without them get some school educa- 
tion ; while on the other hand, of all who now attend the 
Evening Schools, not three-tenths would under any circum- 
stances have such privileges. 

These Schools are provided "for those whose ages or avoca- 
tions are such as to prevent their attending the Day Schools 
established by law,'- and it is no less gratifying to observe 
the avidity with which such seek their aid, than to witness 
the gi'eat improvement in mind, manners, and morals, which 
has invariably supported the wisdom of their inception. 
Care has been taken to make them attractive to adults, and 
the marked success with which such efforts have been attended. 






is shown by the steady increase in the numbers of this 
class. In almost every school, the attendance of those over 
the age o^ twenty-one years, is greater than ever before, and 
the observations of your Committee, as well as the reports of 
Instructors, testify to the fact, that no classes are more atten* 
tive, obedient and improving. 

It needs no argument to satisfy this Board, of the utility of 
these Schools ; nor does it to satisfy that portion of the public 
which has become in the least acquainted with their influences 
and results. It has been the ^object of your Committee to 
bring to the knowledge of employers and others, who might 
have a direct influence upon the minds of those who were the 
proper subjects for Evening Schpol education, the importance 
of aiding on this good work, by such advice as may by them 
be so easily given to thousands, who scarcely knew of the 
existence of this Institution; or, knowing it, are heedless of 
its intellectual wealth so cheaply gathered. The means here- 
tofore employed to advertise the existence and objects of the 
Evening School, have not been valueless, but your Committee 
begs to urge upon the- consideration of the Board and of their 
successors jln office, their belief, that great advantage would 
be derived from the employment of a competent person, to 
whom should be assigned the special duty of visiting the work- 
shops of our city, and urging upon their occupants, the moral 
and social blessings to be derived from intellectual improve- 
ment, and upon employers, their duty to aid by their influence 
in adding as well to intellectual as to physical wealth. 
Such an officer, engaged for a time, commencing three or four 
weeks prior to the opening of the second session, and faith- 
fully performing his engagements, would, as your Committee 
believe, increase the attendance to an extent far beyond any 
mode of advertising heretofore in use. The expense of such 
employment, eve;n if continued during the entire sessions of 
the School, would scarcely exceed a prinoipaPs salary, and 
might perhaps with safety be deducted from the sum now 
annually paid for advertising and printing, and leave a balance 
sufficient for those purposes. 
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it is neither the duty nor the desire of the Committee to 
portray the benefits of mind-culture. The general intelligence 
of the community, and the civilization of to-day, comprehends 
and acknowledges them. But we cannot but understand the 
fact, that of the numbers of beings making up that comma- 
nity, far too many in our cjty are without tlie^ sphere of 
ennobling influences, and are directly within those which blunt 
moral susceptibility, disfigure social life, and paralyze intelli- 
gent action. The waste places of earth are made to blossom, 
and those which were only hivi^ful to man become the sources 
of blessing. The like is true of mankind. Energies which, 
directed by base passions, are a terror in their exercise, may 
be rightly guided by knowledge, and governed by moral truth. 
It is the duty of philanthropy to devote itself to the work of 
human improvement, and it is oursto tise wisely and economi- 
cally, such means as have been entrusted to us by society to 
accomplish this design. As there is no known limit to man's 
capacity for advancement, so there can be no point beyond 
which the means employed to improve it may not be enlarged. 
The Committee, however, do not indulge in any extravagant 
notions in respect to immediate action, feither for good to be 
done or in the pecuniary cost of doing it. They only intend 
to suggest that good has been done, and that more may be by 
a judicious continuance and support of our present system of 
Evening Schools. These have increased from six in 1847, to 
twenty-nine in 1855, with an increase in the number of pupils 
registered, from three, thousand two hundred and twenty-four 
to twelve thousand six hundred and sixty-four. The increase 
in average attendance is in a much larger ratio, showing that 
these schools are gaining in favor with those for whose benefit 
they are maintained. 

Those who have preceded us in the executive management 
of these schools have presented to this Board from time to 
time, able reports showing what has been accomplished by 
their agency. We have only to add to their testimony by 
saying, that^during the current year the vigor of former growth 



has been fully maintained, and the reach of inflaenoe broadly 
extended. 

Your Committee found, on assuming office in January last, 
twenty-seven schools fully and well organized by our imme- 
diate predecessors, and these had then commenced the first 
term of nine weeks, ending March 2d, 1855. The Comjnittee 
directly began the labor of visiting them, and continued so to 
do until all had been thoroughly examined once, and in several 
instances twice. The visitation of individual members of the 
Committee was much more frequent in their respective dis- 
tricts, and, in most instances, the conclusions arrived at were 
of the most pleasing character in respect to the ability and 
faithfulness of teachers, and the diligence and attention of 
pupils. In Document No. 17 the Committee presented to the 
Board. a brief statement of the progress and results of that 
term, but beg now more briefly to recapitulate the 

OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST TERM. 

There were sixteen schools for males and nine for females, 
to which must be added a school for colored males and one 
for colored females, making the total twenty-seven. These 
schools were located in the same school-building as in the 
former year, and were attended by pupils on register, 6,991, 
with an average attendance of 3,845, which, compared with 
the corresponding term of 1854, shows -an increase in the 
registered number of 2,633, and in the average attendance • 
of 1,538. Of these pupils, 4,709 had attended Evening School 
before. The studies pursued were readings writing, aritd- 
metio, book-keeping, and in occasional instances some of 
the higher branches of mathematics. In the schools for fe- 
males, vocal music was practised, and in all the schools 
there were occasional exercises in some of the classes in 
spelling and defining. Two lectures in each school on Natural 
Philosophy, experimentally demonstrated, were delivered by 
Mr. Avert, which were not only instructive, but added to the 
interest by changing the attention of the pupils. 



Other lectures were oooasionally delivered by gentlemen, who 
▼nlunteered to speak to the pupils upon familiar and interest- 
ing topics ; among whom may be mentioned Mr. Wm. Oland 
Bourne, the Deputy Clerk of this Board, whose interesting 
and instructive lectures gave general satisfaction, as well as 
several of the officers of the Ward Schools, whose desire for 
the improvement of the pupils induced them to devote their 
abilities and time to secure this object. The Committee desire 
to acknowledge the labors of these gentlemen, in behalf of the 
teachers and pupils of the schools, and especially on the part 
of the latter, who, in every instance, have been improved 
and delighted, and are desirous to have further opportunities 
for listening to the conversational and amusing instniotion 
derived from this source. Such lectures semi-m<Hithlyy or 
perhaps oftener, in each school, would be of great advantage 
in securing attendance and imparting knowledge. The Com* 
mittee will venture to urge upon their successors the practioa-' 
bility of enlisting the services of a sufficient number of gentle- 
men well disposed towards the object we have in view, and 
possessing the requisite capabilities to interest and instruct, 
who will make practical this suggestion without any expense 
to the department, and with advantage to the pupil, not only 
as respects the subject discussed, but almoin securing increased 
diligence in the other and ordinary departments. 

Schedule A, appended hereto, will show the attendance in 
• detail at this term, and Schedules B, C, and D, the items of 
expenditure, the average attendance for each week, and the 
.state of the accounts of the Committee for the term. 



OPERATIONS OF THE SECOND TERM. 

I 

It commenced on the Ist day of October, and ended Decem- 
ber 21, 1865. 

Your Committee desiring to make an evening school not only 
permanently but progressively useful, sought for new induce*^ 
ments to secure regularity in attendance, and to ktsep up the 
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deep interest mandfested in 1854 in this line of education. 
They were, in many instances, applied to individually by pu- 
pils, during the summer vacation to know if additional studies 
would be introduced in the then coming session, and if higher 
attainments might be made by those who sought these, to them 
the only means of scholastic learning. Acting as well upon the 
suggestion of former Committees, as upon our own convictions 
of duty, it was determined to introduce a higher standard of 
jpossible progress than has heretofore prevailed, without in any 
sense diminishing the efficiency of the school in bringing for- 
ward those who might be in arrears 

To that end the Committee have directed that mechanical 
and architectural drawing should be taught in every school 
where a sufficient number desiring it could be found ; that 
geography lessons should be given in all cases where necessa- 
rily more practical subjects were comprehended ; that lessons 
in grammar might be imparted .to those who were advanced 
far enough to make the study useful, and that the mathema- 
tics should be taught beyond arithmetic, wherever a class could 
be formed, which embraced a proper number to justify the at- 
tention of a teacher for a part of an eveni|ig. Debates also 
were continued where they had been introduced and extended 
to other schools. These were conversational and didactic, some- 
times worthy the name oratorical, and were invariably inte- 
resting and useful. 

The number of schools was twenty-nine — an increase of two 
over the first term — a school for females having been established 
by the Board, on the recommendation of this Committee, in "W. 
S. No. 45, in the 16th War^, the male school there held, being 
removed to W. S. No. 11, in 17th street, in the same ward ; 
and a school for males having been established in "W. S. No. 
33, in 35th street, in the 20th Ward. 

The location of the other schools was not changed. 

The Committee as such have visited these several schools, 
without notice to principals or teachers, and have had an op- 
portunity of seeing for themselves the practical operation of 
the appliances used for fulfilment of the wishes and the reali- 
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zatioQ of the hopes of suoh 8is desire for this good work a sue* 
oessfal career. More than the usual individual visitation by 
the members of the Committee has also been given, and that 
personal superintendence on their part, which is gratifying to 
the faithful teacher and encouraging to the industrious pupil. 
At the commencement of the term the attention of the school 
officers of the respective wards was also invited to this inte- 
rest, and the Committee acknowledge with pleasure, that in 
most instances, the invitation was responded to by them with 
profit. 

The schools for males were located in the First, Fourth, Fifth, 
Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth (two 
— Harlem and Carmansville,) Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth, 
Eighteenth, Twentieth, and Twenty-second wards, and a school 
for colored males in the Eighth Ward. For females, in the 
First, Fourth, Eighth, Tenth, Eleventh, Fourteenth, Fifteentii, 
Sixteenth, Eighteenth, and Tv^enty-seeond Wards, and a school 
for colored females in the Eighth Ward. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Schedule E, hereto appended, will exhibit the whole num- 
ber registered, their ages, the length of time they attended, 
the average for the term, the number who had previously at- 
tended Evening Schools, and the number of certificates deli- 
vered. 

It is especially pleasing to observe that the average attend- 
ance is constantly improving in a ratio far exceeding the re- 
gistered number. This is also true of those who attend the 
fall term. , 

The following table will show the attendance during the 
term, to wit : — 



Less than one month, . 
Over one, and less than two months. 
Over two, and less than three months, 
Attended the full term, 



Mal«s. 


Females. 


Total. 

> 


3315 


1141 


4456 


1909 


621 


2630 


1490 


618 


2108 


3410 


1224 


3634 
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PROGRESS. 



On comparison of the results this year with any former one 
it will readily be seen that the per-centage of registered names 
has been largely increased, and that the monthly and perma- 
nent attendance has grown with more rapidity. 

The Committee suggest that all who desire the success 
of public instruction, and the universal diffusion of the ele- 
ments or the details of civilization, will ponder upon the facts 
herein presented with a view to any practical result beyond 
what has already been attained. It is not believed that the 
best mode of reaching the beneficiaries of this establishment 
has yet been arrived at, or that the highest means for their im- 
provement have yet been discovered. The Committee can 
only congratulate the friends of education upon the known 
fact that very much is gained by pupils in Evening Schools, 
which could* be gained in no other way, and that thus to the 
common stock of humanity is added a new and otherwise un- 
approachable source of progress. 

It might be interesting to give facts derived from particular 
localities, and thereby show what has been, and indicate what 
may be done to further the advancement of sound, moral ac- 
tion, intellectual development, and general improvement. It is 
however, the whole system that is to sustain or condemn the 
Evening School, and by its general, not its specific results, 
that its usefulness shall be estimated. 

In conclusion, your Committee would invite attention to the 
accompanying reports of the Principals of the various schools 
under their charge, which will be found to contain more fully 
a specification of those advantages which we have endeavored 
to portray. Individual^ instances of advancement of progress 
in the studies of the class-room are furnished, which to those 
unacquaintpd with these schools, seem almost incredible, and 
these cases, only occasionally noted) might be far extended. 

Teachers have labored not alone for the pecuniary benefits 
to which their positions entitle them, but from a principle of 
love, towards those who at their hands seek instruction, and 
we feel it a duty to add our testimony to their general effi- 
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oiency, their strict integrity, and commendable fidelity. The 
blessings, which, like seed^ they have sown, will hereafter bring 
forth that moral frait which will essentially promote the hap- 
piness of the community. 

If the suggestions of the Committee with respect to the 
means proposed for extending a knowledge of the blessings of 
Evening Schools throughout the community be adopted, we 
believe the increase of pupils during the coming year will be 
far greater th^h during the past.^ — and the public receive a cor- 
responding benefit. The thousands of boys, who, but for these 
schools, would be found every evening visiting the low and de- 
grading places of so-called amusements, too many of which, we 
are sorry to say, abound in our city, or perhaps frequenting 
other places, where character and reputation have no chance 
for improvement, are now found pressing their way, voluntas 
rily, into the class-room, receiving there that moral and intellect- 
ual culture which cannot but be beneficial to them as well as to 
the public. The moral view of this question, as well as the other 
aspects in which it has been presented, should awaken a deep 
interestdn the minds of reflecting citizens, but more especially 
in school officers, to devote what time they can spare to the 
encouragement of these schools, by urging a general attendance 
of pupils of each sex j as well as by frequent visitations. 

The cost for the education of the thousands of pupils, for the 

first and second terms, does not exceed the sum of $30,000 ; 

the cheapness of the instruction furnished, and the vast good 

which is accomplished by the diffusion of so great a degree of 

useful knowledge, must contribute to make our Evening 

Schools one of the most popular branches of our educational 

system, which it may be w;isdom to enlarge, and necessary ever 

to maintain. John Dr Lamater, 

Henry P. West, 
William Jones, Jr., 
A. J. Perry, • 

Jas. C. Rutherford, 
L. L. Johnson, 
Florence McCarthy, 

Executive Committee on Evening Schools. 

TIew York, Deo. 31, 1855. 



tShoioing the Number RegUtered and their Ages, the largest Nvmher 
Present at any cne time, and the Average for the Term of Nitu 
Wee&t, ending on March 1st, 1855. 

MALE DEPARTMENTS. 



lit Ward- 
4th ■' - 

6th " . 

6th " . 

7th ■' . 

8th " . 

9th ■■ . 
10th '■ . 
11th ■■ - 
12lh 
14th Ward.., 
16th " .... 
leth " , . . , 
ISth " ..., 
22d ■■ .... 
Colored, 

Total, 

"TiTw^diTr: 

4th '■ .... 

8lh " .... 

inth ■' .... 

llth " .... 

14th •■ .... 

15th " .... 

18th " .... 

2M " .... 

Colored 

XpM. , 

Qisnd Total, 



■Itll 



r 



III :;C72 3263 1226 



FEMALE DEPARTMENTS. 



M 9670 20851737 l82:!T3f 



Sdiednl* B, 



SAtwitig tkt Average WMly AtUvdanee, each Wrtk separately ttaUd, 
for tit Term of JVive Weeks, ending on March Isl, 1855. 



UALE DEPARl'MENTS. 



Evening SeliooU. 


1 

3 


1 


^ 

s 


1 




1 

is: 

S 


1 


1 


1 

1 




109 
179 
102 

lei 

113 
146 
97 
236 
140 
23 
17 
8S 
181 
272 
201 
362 
26 


244 

2g0 
13Q 
207 
163 
102 
161 
316 
184 
27 
20 
187 
157 
29f 
249 
442 
8(1 


262 
24(J 

129 
233 
158 
152 
162 
864 

m 

31 
22 
148 
163 
296 
249 
455 


252 
210 


290 
210 


234 
158 
81 
152 
89 
106 
102 
207 
125 
3i 
16 
58 
158 
207 
143 
28b 
81 


276 
155 

74 
1B9 

96 
103 

212 
162 
28 
15 

1 

145 

324 
31 


269 
160 
78 
174 
109 
107 
87 
219 
160 
31 
17 
94 
142 
22i 
149 

azi 

32 


864 
163 

1S8 
106 

loe 

90 
203 

149 
S& 
S& 

91 

1S6 
218 

left 

330 
34 








21 o; 209 
131, 131 








142 
294 
164 
81 
20 
91 
161 

261 
197 
861 
35 


128 
160 

152 
271 

401 




lllh " 




^-^^ [c^^viiu,::::;::;::: 










22d ■' 






2469 


Slflfl 


3256 




'IRl 


2312 


2874 


2661 






• FEHAXE 


DEPARmENTS. 




80 
207 
107 
141 
105 

ss 

80 

117 

142 




97 
260 
142 
160 
116 
106 
118 
166 
166 

36 


10! 
206 
149 
172 
119 
107 
121 
156 
182 
38 


106 
Z45 
117 
160 
101 

m 

125 

162 
29 


lift 

138 
170 


86 
106 

88 
140 


90 
145 
98 
136 
7B 
67 
79 
95 
134 
'£. 


96 
171 
112 
149 

82 

84 
102 
108 
169 

2fl 


97 
1T6 
125 
164 

95 

92 
122 
121 
160 

34 

U76 














15th '■ .... 


109 
119 
164 
36 


12L 
90 
141 


18th " . ,. 


2M ■' 






1081 


1345 


1419 


1237 


1255 


993 


943 


1091 




3660 


4611 


4075 


4035 










3782 
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Sohednle C, ^ 

SJuwing the amount paid (m account of Evening Scliools, far the term of Nine Weeks, 
commencing January 2, and ending March 2, 1855. 



Evening Schools in account with the 

CiTT Chahberijlin. 
Dr. 

To balance December 81, 1854, $2,190 20 

** Appropriation, 10,600 00 

$12,790 20 



Cb. 

By amount paid — 

For Teachers' Salaries, $10,163 94 

** Janitors' Wages, 567 00 

" Light, 1,196 46 

*' Gas Fixtures and Repairs, 165 98 

" Certificates, 155 00 

** Advertising 254 08 

** Prhiting, 16 50 

<* Supplies and Incidental Expenses, 116 06 12,635 02 



Balance, 155 18 



Amotmt paid as above, $12,635 02 

Add value of Books and Supplies furnished from the Depository, .... 876 76 

Total Expenses for the Term $18,511 78 
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Bchedolo D, 

Skotolng the Number RegUttred, amd tkar Age*, the largest Nwaber at 
oMy one lime preaeiU, and the Average for the Krm of Twelve Weeks, 
ending December 24, 1855. 

^LB UBPABTUENTS. 
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1 


1 
3 


s IJ. 


is 
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Schedule F, 

Showing the Expense* incurred on aecount of the Evening Schools, for the term 
of Tkiselve Weeks, commencing October 1, and ending December 24, 1856. 



Amoaats paid as follows : 

For Teachers' Salaries, $15,282 72 

" Janitors' Wages, 883 22 

*' Light....'. 166 72 

'* Gas Mztures, Repain, &c., 1,882 78 

Certificates, 176 00 

Advertisfaig, 206 06 

** Printmg, 108 26 

Supplies and Incidental Expenses 69 06 

$18,217 81 



It 
it 



it 



Amount of Oas Bills rendered, but not yet paid, 1,548 54 

Yalue of Books and Supplies famidied from the Depository, 3,108 24 

Total Expenses for the Term $22,874 69 
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^PPEISTIDIX. 



FOURTH WARD. 

Executive Committee on Evening Schools : — 

Gentlemen : — In closing my report, I do not deem it expe- 
dient to make any very extended remarks, and shall not in- 
dulge in a lengthened eulogy on Evening Schools generally — 
the merits and defects of the present system being supposed 
to be pretty thoroughly understood. 

The advantage of the system, to those who really have a 
desire to learn, is readily perceived by all ; and while it would 
be easy to select individual instances of considerable advance- 
ment and steady progress, still it must be confessed that many 
who present their names for enrolment are not actuated by 
any especial love for ** literature and the fine arts." 

These last named are principally boys who come from the 
novelty of the thing, or because they are compelled to it by 
their parents ; and, as may well be supposed, are very irregu- 
lar in their attendance ; the out-of-door attractions for all such 
being very numerous in this part of the city. 

It will be borne in mind, that the classes of whom I speak, 
occupy more than an ordinary share of the time and attention 
of the teacher, whenever they favor the school with their 
presence. If some method could be adopted to secure the 
more regular attendance of such boys, it would certainly be 
an important point gained. 

I would respectfully suggest (but I suppose similar sugges- 
tions have been already made) that all under 15 or 16 years 
of age be invariably rejected, unless they come accompanied 
by their parents or guardians, who would hold themselves re- 
sponsible for their* punctuality. Such a rule would doubtless 
be considered a hardship in some cases, and so might any rule 
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whatever ; but as it is impossible to suit the views of all, the 
object, as I understand it, is to do the most possible good, 
with a given amount of means. 

It gives me pleasure, however, to state, that during my 
connection with Evening Schools, since their first establish- 
ment in the city, I can see a decided improvement in them 
from year to year, both in the attendance and orderly conduct 
of the scholars ; and if anything was wanted to prove their 
value as a '' permanent institution," it might be found in the 
fact just stated. This improvement may be accounted for on 
these grounds, that the schools are becoming more known and 
better appreciated , and that many of the scholars have at- 
tended them several years, and now by their diligence and 
good conduct act as a sort of restraining influence upon those 
who come through mere novelty. 

With these remarks, I beg leave to subscribe myself. 

Very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

Miles Lavelle 



FIFTH WAED. 

The average attendance this term gives an increase of seven* 
teen over that of the corresponding term last winter, while 
the largest number in attendance at any one time exceeds 
that of last winter by nineteen ; showing an improvement in 
regularity, as well as numbers. 

So many Q-ermans, French, &c., were admitted in the early 
part of the term, as to warrant the formation of a class for 
tfieir especial benefit ; and they have continued, to the last, 
steady in their attendance ; whereas, last winter, being identi- 
fied with the other classes, they gradually discontinued| till, 
at the end of the term, there was hardly one left. 

The importance of the knowledge of grammar, and of, at 
least, some fieioility in composition, has commended itself to all 
who are alive to the interests of those yrho, from necessity or 
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otherwise, have been oompelled to earn their own liveb'hood 
before they have acquired even the rudiments of an education ; 
and a good deal of attention has been given the subject for one 
or two winters back. But grammar, presented as an ordinary 
task to those who are not already able to analyze a sentence, 
is dry and uninteresting, and fails to enlist the attention of an 
Evening School class. To remove this objection, and at tht 
same time endeavor to give an object, and a taste for reading, 
a literary society was formed in the first class, the members 
choosing their own officers. Besides the ordinary exercises of 
such societies an editor is appointed for the purpose of receiv- 
ing and arranging such compositions as may be written by 
those members whose diffidence will not suffer them to appear 
in public. These contributions, accompanied by editorials, 
criticisms, &c., are read every week, and have assumed the 
name and all the dignity of a newspaper. 

The beneficial effects of lectures are evident from a com- 
parison of the numbers in attendance on the evenings on 
which lectures were delivered, and those of ordinary sessions. 
And we should not let the opportunity pass of saying to the 
Committee how much the school is indebted to Ghas. C. Nott 
and William Oland Bourne, Esqs., for their services in this 
respect. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. Carlisle. 



SEVENTH WARD. 

Gentlemen : — ^It will be seen by referring to the annexed 
Report that the Seventh Ward Evening School for the term 
just closed has been entirely successful. 

The average attendance has been better than ever before ; 
and the general order of the school, the interest and progress 
manifested by the pupils in their studies have been decidedly 
satisfactory. 

In addition to the rudimental studies and book-keeping 
which were taught as before, several interesting and instruo- 
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tive lectures of an historical character were given to the ad- 
vanced classes assembled in the large room, by Mr. Jones, of 
your Committee ; and four lectures were given by the Princi- 
pal, on the History of the United States. A Debating Society, 
that owed its origin to a previous term, was continued, and 
on six evenings during the session, such pupils as desired 
^ere invited to be present, and partake in the discussions. 
These discussions were on subjects that interested and bene- 
fited the parties present. They were attended by the school 
officers of the ward, as well as by large numbers of ladies and 
gentlemen, who tesj;ified their approbation by repeating their 
visits. 

In closing this report I have but one suggestion to make ; it 
is this: Would not the Evening Schools be attended by a 
large class of boys who do not as yet find entrance, if they 
were dismissed at 9 o'clock, instead of 9^, as at present ? 
There are^ paper-carriers, newsboys, suppliers of newspaper 
depots, steam-engine tenders, and others, whose vocations call 
them at an early hour of the morning. They who rise at 4 
can scarcely be expected to attend an Evening School where 
they would be detained till 9^ at night. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John J. Anderson. 



EIGHTH WAED. 

The introduction of mechanical and architectural drawing 
was attended with the happiest results. It was my intention 
to specify particularly the degrees of advancement made by 
the pupils, but the limited period allowed for preparing our re- 
ports has prevented me from doing so. Although the members 
of the class were required to find their own drawing instru 
ments, the number of students was 51. 

The teacher requests me to suggest the necessity of provid- 
ing the class with some architectural work. He specifies 
" Benjamin's Architecture." The expense will, no doubt, be 
a serious obstacle, but he anticipates that the progress of the 
pupils would more than compensate for the expenditure. 
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In oonolusion, I take '^oooasion to commend my assistants 
for the ability and fidelity with which they discharged their 
respective duties. 

Very respectfully, 

M. J. O'DONNELL. 



NINTH WAED. 

Tour Committee will observe a great decrease in the attend* 
anoe of the Ninth Ward Evening School, when compared with 
the' corresponding term of last year. While I regret that it is 
so, I am not able to perceive any fault in the arrangement or 
plans as devised and carried out by my assistants and myself. 
I attribute it to causes beyond our control, and out of our 
power to counteract. 

In justice to my assistants, I must say, that I was never 
associated with a more efficient or agreeable corps of teachers ; 
or where duty was discharged more faithfully. 

The introduction of Mechanical and Architectural Drawing 
into our school the past term, had a marked effect upon the 
better grade of pupils, and will, I think, if continued, be of 
great benefit to a class of young mechanics, who have not be- 
fore been able to get any knowledge of the principles of 
" Drafting" through ordinary channels. By enlarging the 
circle of studies, the school, as a whole, is benefited, and its 
sphere made more effective. 

D. R. A. Thorp. 



TENTH WARD. 

To THE Executive Committee on Evening Schools : — 

Gentlemen : — It is with feelings of heartfelt gratitude to the 
Great Teacher, that I have the pleasure of assuring you, that 
each and every year brings added proof of the inestimable 
benefit^! of Evening Schools, and the increasing favor with 
which they are regarded by all classes of the community. 
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The most oonvinoing proof of this, in the Tenth Ward Evening 
School, is found in the many familiar faces, returning session 
after session, resuming their wonted places, as if by an inhe- 
rent right, and the multitudes of new applicants, many, very 
many of whom, we have been obliged to refuse for want of 
accommodations. 

Teachers and scholars recommence their wonted studies with 
as much ease and familiarity, as if the leaf where they had 
left off on the night before, had been reopened the next 
evening. 

The improvement in every respect has been surprising, and 
the course of studies pursued, from the simple elements of the 
alphabet to the higher branches of Mathematics, Book-keeping, 
&c., has evinced assiduity and talents of the highest order. 
Order has been uniformly maintained, by the simple method 
of keeping every one so busily engaged, that they had time 
for nothing but study. I find the advantages of the Debating 
and Literary Class highly appreciated by all the pupils, and 
several very interesting subjects have been discussed in 
presence of the whole school, which were treated of in a manner 
that would have done credit to children of a larger growth. 

The Debates were of a character adapted to improve the 
intellect, encourage research into History, Biography, and the 
sister sciences, and induce and establish deep, clear, and cor- 
rect thinking, and to fit the rising man for the mental warfare, 
that many, no doubt, will be called upon to engage in here- 
after, in the public halls of our State or Union. 

An Architectural and Geographical Drawing Class, under 
the auspices of our worthy Commissioner, Wm. Jones, Jr., 
Esq., was formed during the term, and met with great success, 
and is a valuable addition to the studies of the school, and 
will be of ^reat benefit to mechanics and artisans. 

We have been favored with several interesting and in- 
structive Lectures by Commissioner Jones, imparting a valu- 
able fund of Historical, Biographical and moral information, 
conveyed in a style and manner which enchained and de- 
lighted the whole school, (Grermans and French, as well as the 
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others), and left a lasting and beneficial impress on the mind. 

So pleased were all, both teachers and scholars, and visitors 

also, that the unanimous opinion was, that these Essays richly 

deserve publishing, and would form a valuable addition to our 

own literature. 

With respect to the gentlemen connected with me, I can 

truly say, that they " deserve well of their country." I have 

no suggestions to make, with respect to any alteration in the 

system. Yours, respectfully, 

John Walsh. 



ELEVENTH WARD. 

To the Committee on Evening Schools : — 

Gentlemen: — In the accompanying document you will find 
the Report of the Male Department of the Evening School of 
the Eleventh Ward. 

Permit me to add a few considerations of encouragement, 
not only for the Committee, but for the Teacher. 

In the first, or highest class, we find it made up of young 
men desirous of improving themselves in the various branches of 
English Literature, and their deportment, and strict and punc- 
tual attendance have secured to themselves lasting benefit. 

The same may be said of the three or four higher classes ; 
every member of which manifestly felt a great interest in 
every operation of the school, and performed their duties with 
a degree of pride, which elicited the commendation of all who 
witnessed their performances. 

A Debating Class was formed from these several classes, for 
the discussion of various subjects which would tend to elevate 
the mind, and improve their mental as well as conversational 
faculties. 

It would be difficult to convey an adequate idea of the inter- 
est taken by the school during these discussions, not only 
benefiting themselves, but diffusing general and particular 
knowledge of men and things. 
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Declamation has been praotised with great advantagOi in 
which a large number participated ; and it afforded much grati- 
fication, that, in their selections morality and patriotism were 
blended. The influence of these two exercises upon the 
school has been most salutary. 

A Book-keeping class of about fifty, has been taught during 
the term with profit. This branch taught upon scientific prin- 
ciples will not only be of great benefit, but tend materially to 
elevate the character of the school. The practical teacher 
employed gave standing to this class, and the scholars felt 
that there was something more than the name. The common 
teacher very seldom produces any result, for he knows nothing 
practically, and but little theoretically. 

The Drawing class established, so much required heretofore, 
has been successful, and promises much good. Why should 
not every man be more or less skilled in this branch ? 

The mechanic cannot claim it as his own, for the merchant 
and laborer each requires a knowledge, for in almost all hi9 
daily business he must exercise some part of its principles. 

A class has been formed for G-ermans, that they might 
be together, and not annoyed by younger scholars, as they 
are mostly men ; and being unacquainted with our language, 
feel some delicacy in pursuing their course, as often their 
pronunciation produces laughter. Some fifty have been 
regular attendants ; genteel in their appearance and polite in 
their behavior. A more interesting sight could not be pro- 
duced — to see them, spelling-book in hand, with commendable 
patience, laboring to master the first principles of an English 
education — father and son, hand in hand, applying themselves 
with avidity, seeming to vie with each other in mounting the 
hill of science. Their progress has been rapid, and in penman- 
ship not to be surpassed. An English teacher is their choice : 
for, say they, who so competent to instruct us, that we may 
avoid the idiom of our mother tongue. The teacher (a female) 
has gained their confidence and esteem, and I hardly know 
which to admire most, her benevolence and interest towards 
them, or their profound respect for her. The female teachers 
have been eminently successful in every class. 
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The three lower classes comprise boys of from ten to six- 
teen years of age, who are engaged during the day in the 
various small trades of this portion of the city : gatherers 
and sellers of chips embrace two-thirds, and toters, tobacco- 
nists, pocket-book makers, the balance. Their appearance is 
not prepossessing, and cleanliness forms no part of their daily 
labor. Notwithstanding these barriers, in no class can you 
perceive so much change ; still success has not been complete ; 
yet, the good work is begun, and the teachers feel encouraged 
that by the close of the next term some gems may be discov- 
ered, after removing such a large amount of rubbish. 

In all the classes there has been a regular and steady attend* 
ance, increasing from the first evening to the last of the term. 
Much of the success of a school must be accounted for by the 
faithfulness of the teachers. The Evening School Committee 
may make liberal and wise arrangements and appointments of 
the most learned, but unless the teachers perform their duty 
interestingly, energetically, securing the confidence and love 
of their pupils, little success will attend their efforts. They 
should study to gain the good-will and affections of those 
taught, exercise kindness to quell the turbulent spirit by 
reason, manifest by their conduct that they have the welfare 
of the scholar at heart, prompt to satisfy their requirements, 
make the school-room pleasant, bear with their infirmities till 
you can correct them, speak encouragingly, and not for every 
foible discovered, send them into the street to mingle in its 
vices ; keep them under these gentle influences, and complete 
success will attend you in establishing a commendable pride, 
with a spirit of emulation which will secure punctual attend- 
ance. Respectfully submitted, 

Seneca Durand. 
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TWELFTH WAED— Harlem. 

As before stated, the whole number of scholars admitted 
during the term, was 104 ; and the average attendance, 46/^; 
both of these numbers being larger than those of the previous 
term, which were respectively, 60 and 31. 

Within the first week of the term, 68 pupils were admitted, 
whose qualifications I found so dissimilar, that four classes 
was the least number into which I could consistently organize 
them. Under these circumstances, and as no assistant had 
been appointed to this school, I deemed it advisable, until I 
should receive instructions from your Committee, in answer 
to an application for an assistant, to employ one of the best 
qualified of my day scholars, a young man, about 17 years of 
age, to aid me in the instruction of the class, composed of the 
lowest grade of pupils. It will be remembered by your Com- 
mittee, that, on the occasion of your visit to the school, shortly 
after the commencement of the terra, you deemed the aid of an 
assistant necessary, and having called your attention at that 
time to the assistance I had been, and was then receiving from 
the person above spoken of, and not having been advised to the 
contrary, his services, being found necessary, were continued 
during the session. I may here remark, that he was punctual 
in attendance, and, to the best of his abilities, faithful in the 
discharge of the duties assigned him. In this connection, it is 
proper to remark, that the experience afforded me this term, 
has led me to the conclusion, that, in future, should the school, 
from its numbers, require an assistant, its interests will best 
be promoted by the employment of a properly qualified teacher. 

As before stated, the school was organized into four classes. 
The first, was composed of the most advanced pupils. The 
greater number of these acquired a good knowledge of Arith- 
metic, as far as Mensuration; became acquainted with the 
details of Book-keeping, — having completed a set of books by 
single entry — and made a fair beginning in Algebra; they 
could also read well in Sander's Fourth Reader, and write a 
fair business hand. 
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The Second Glass consisted of such pupils as had a tolerable 
knowledge of the compound rules. This class became good 
Arithmeticians as far as Interest and Proportion, made good 
readers, and the most of them wrote well. 

To the Third Class I assigned such as had a knowledge of 
Multiplication. At the close of the term, they could perform 
operations in Vulgar Fractions with considerable skill, and they 
made fair improvement in Reading and Penmanship. 

The Fourth Class was made up of the lowest grade of pupils, 
the best qualified of whom had but a slight knowledge of Arith- 
metic, and were of the lowest grade in writing and reading ; 
while others had no knowledge of any of these branches. Of 
this class, those that attended school regularly, made fair pro- 
gress in all of their studies. 

Of the class last named, one was a young man, about 21 
years of age, in the employ of a gentlemen in this vicinity, as 
ostler and assistant-gardener. On presenting himself for 
admission, he professed entire ignorance of Penmanship and 
Arithmetic, and stated that he hardly knew more than the 
letters of the alphabet. His statement was found to be cor- 
rect ; and his was the first name entered on the Register this 
term. The term is now closed, but how changed is the mental 
condition of this young man. He can now enjoy the vacation 
with commendable pride, conscious that, by his own diligence, 
exercised only during the school evenings of twelve weeks, he 
has acquired the ability to write a tolerable hand, cipher in 
Multiplication, and read fluently in Cobb's Second Reader, or 
its equivalent. He received a certificate. Was he not 
' deserving of it ? 

There were several other oases of more than ordinary inter- 
est, that might receive special notice ; but I will pass on, and 
merely remark, that this term, both in respect to the improve- 
ment of the pupils in their studies, and by their excellent 
deportment may be characterized as one of eminent success. 

One source of regret arises in my mind from the considera- 
tion that so many who enrolled their names on our register, 
failed to be true to their own interests. For, many, after the 
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evening on which their names were recorded, were seen no 
more ; while others, attended school with so much irregularity, 
as to put improvement out of the question. 

The School Officers of this ward are deserving of our thanks 
for their visits from time to time, and for the good counsel they 
gave to the scholars on several occasions. Messrs. Joseph 
Curtis and H. L. Stuart passed, each, an evening with us, 
much to the gratification, and I trust, profit to the scholars. 

I close by stating, that Daniel F. Tiemann, Esq., one of our 
Trustees, in the presence of Commissioner Grreen and several 
other of our School Officers, after making some appropriate 
remarks, distributed the Certificates, 28 in number, to those 
entitled to receive them. Respectfully submitted, 

J. S. Warner. 



TWELFTH WARD— Carmansville. 

To THE Executive Combhttee on Evening Schools : — 

Gentlemen : — The session just brought to a close was com 
menced under very dubious circumstances, in fact, I was almost 
afraid to attempt a school in this vicinity, owing to the great 
numbers removing, most of the houses in the neighborhood oc- 
cupied by those that are available for Evening Schools are nearly 
depopulated, more than two-thirds of them are entirely vacated. 
Notwithstanding the great loss of population, this session has 
averaged much better than the last, and far ahead of my most 
sanguine expectations. The most pleasing feature of this 
term is, that of all the pupils admitted yV have attended one 
or more terms of Evening Schools in previous years, a fact 
that must be truly gratifying to the Committee. 

While the numbers have been necessarily small, the scholars 
have been, and are now, equal to any of the more numerously 
attended schools of the city. By reference to the register, the 
average age of all persons attending this school will be seen to 
be 20 years. The weather has been very favorable for pupils 
attending this term, yet in a village like this, the numbers 
always fluctuate very much. There being no regular amuse- 
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ments nor means of spending an evening pleasantly, anything 
like a doncert, lecture, fire-ball, target excursion, or anything 
of the kind, makes a sad inroad in our attendance, while here 
the pupils have evinced a commendable desire to improve them- 
selves, and appeared highly gratified when informed of another 
term after the new year. I had told them the school rnight 
be discontinued unless a better attendance was kept up. The 
progress on the whole has been, I think, quite satisfactory. 
The studies pursued, have been reading, spelling, and arith- 
metic for the lowest grade, and reading, arithmetic, and book- 
keeping, with occasional lessons in U. S. History, and drafting 
for the more advanced class. 

Appended will be found a statement of the nightly attend- 
ance. There has been no injury to the furniture nor school- 
house during the session ; everything is in good order. 

I might advise a lecture or two during the term, but I sup- 
pose we live so far up town as to preclude it. 

The Evening Schools as at present conducted, are produc- 
tive of much good, and are silently but surely accomplishing 
a great reform in the minds and morals of the working classes, 
and of those whom fate or fortune has thrown upon our shores. 
Without any increase of expense or multiplying of studies, 
much, very much good will ensue. I think it much more cre- 
ditable to take a great number through the simple rules of 
arithmetic, and reading, and writing, than to take a few through 
the more advanced studies, such as astronomy, algebra, book- 
keeping and geometry, lessons that they may never require in 
the term of their natural lives. I do not think we require the 
whole world to be learned; to a certain extent it is well, but 
beyond a certain line, the more we educate and refine, the 
more we unfit the person to buffet and contend with the waves 
of fortune, and I am of opinion that the same amount of mo- 
ney and talent judiciously expended in the lower branches (but 
let them be well and thoroughly taught) will be productive of 
more general good than to attempt to carry pupils beyond their 
capacities. Much is said and urged in favor of more advanced 
studies. Lectures, architectural drafting, &c., for the Evening 
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Schools, but I do think that the money so expended could be 
made more fruitful in teaching the lower and more essential 
branches to the masses. I think there is an error in teaching the 
very ignorant by appearing too learned, language is not simpli- 
fied sufficiently for many to comprehend it ; when a really bash- 
ful person is made aware how far below the world (the educated 
world I mean) he is, he frequently leaves and returns no morei 
no doubt under the impression he can never understand learn- 
ing. Again, I fear by being too sanguine, we can run the whole 
system to the ground ; there is such a thing as goods being too 
cheap, so with education ; if carried too far in excesses, there 
might be a reaction, and retrenchment may be carried as far 
as prodigality heretofore. 

I had not intended to take up so much of your valuable 
time, but hoping you will not think me presuming, nor dicta- 
torial, and trusting my report will meet your approbation. 

I am truly yours, &c., 

Jno. C. GrRAFF. 



FIFTEENTH WARD. 

Gentlemen: — I purpose to furnish you with a report of the 
15th Ward Evening School for the term of twelve weeks^ just 
closed. Furthermore, it is customary, and it may be desirable 
to state whatever views the teacher may have formed in refer- 
ence to the correct management and thorough well-being of an 
institution that reflects honor on its founders, and stands as a 
monument of the active philanthropy of the citizens of New 
York. 

The past session has been eminently successful. The at- 
tendance has not increased much over last winter, owing to the 
removal of the Evening School, in 24th street to W. 17th street, 
and the opening of a new school in 35th street. However, the 
amount of knowledge received by the pupils — their good be- 
havior, the quiet and order that prevailed among them, in and 
out of school, the desire for improvement evinced, the bodily 
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and mental discipline imparted to impatient and thoughtlesa 
youth — all stamp the term just ended 'as the most important, 
and at the same time the most satisfactory since the establish- 
ment of Evening Schools. In former times the good were the 
exception ; now it is just the reverse. The schools are be- 
coming, each year to resemble more and more the day-schools. 
Such is the order now established that we had not occasion to. 
suspend or dismiss a single pupil. It is always bad policy to 
do either, where it can be possibly avoided ; for he who is un- 
fit for a school, is unfit for society — he is only fit for a prison. 
If we can only instruct the partially educated and the well- 
conducted (these terms are generally correlative) our duty, I 
esteemfit, is but half done. The houseless, homeless orphan, 
the factory boy, the neglected and the outxsast, the dregs of 
the metropolis, learned in evil, adroit in falsehood, eloquent in 
blasphemy, steeped to the neck in iniquity — these are the pu- 
pils we must take, and first unteach, and then make clean, and 
lastly discipline into obedience before the first lesson is even 
attempted from books. Speaking of cleanliness — whoever 
desires to witness the best illustration of the old aphorism 
that ^' Cleanliness is next to Godliness," needs only to visit an 
Evening School. Every art — persuasion or ridicule — was used 
to induce scholars to come to school with neat and clean per- 
sons ; and with considerable success. Whenever they were 
brought to respect themselves, they invariably respected their 
instructors. 

It was remarked by visitors that there appeared to be two 
distinct and separate grades or castes— one well-clad, intelli- 
gent and superior — the other ill-clad, ignorant, and degraded- 
looking. Doubtless, the observation was true : and owinjg, in 
a great measure, to the healthy effects of Evening School edu- 
cation ; for intelligence soon displays itself in personal appear- 
ance. It is rare to find a soiled shirt, and an educated mind 
appearing together in any public place. It is to be hoped that 
the day is not distant when the entire neglected youth of New 
York shall profit by Evening Schools ; and, if parents, guard- 
ians, or employers would only take the interest in this matter 
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that it merits, and farce their children or employes to attend 
school, and see that such attendance was punctual and regu* 
]ar, ignorance would quickly take the '* wings of the morning 
and flee to the uttermost parts of the earth." Prisons and 
poor-houses would vanish, and our metropolis would become 
as virtuous and intelligent, as it is rich and prosperous. If 
practicable (and there is no reason why it should not be so), 
those in charge of all scholars below the age of 18 should hold 
weekly communication with the teachers, by means of a paper, 
stating how many nights the pupil has been present during the 
week. This plan would do awsiy with irregular attendance, 
in a great degree. 

It may not be out of place to say a few words about the in- 
troduction qf new studies. Historico-geographical lectures and 
examinations were instituted this season for the first time. 
They were extremely popular and pleasing. The teacher be- 
gan by giving a history of the Eastern war — its cause— the 
characters of those who created it — the battles fought — the 
generals who conducted it — the towns sacked, &c. ; then he 
traced on the map of Europe the great theatre of the contest — 
the Crimea — and diverged gradually to England, France, Sar- 
dinia,Turkey, Sweden, and Denmark, with their capitals — 
their forms of government, religion, laws, manners and customs. 
So the early settlement of America, the Iqdian and Colonial 
wars, and the great war of the Revolution were traced on the 
map of North America, to the evident satisfaction of the young 
men. When the lecture ceased, and the direct examination 
began, they were generally well posted. By mixing history, 
geography, biography, story and anecdote the teacher was able 
to amuse and instruct at the same time — to do which, consti- 
tutes the best method for imparting knowledge. The instruc- 
tor must always bear in mind that evening scholars are not to 
be treated or taught like day scholars. He must draw libe- 
rally upon the resources of his own mind. All he has read, 
heard, or experienced (provided it be good), must be brought 
to bear on the mind of the pupil. This course was pursued in 
the first three classes undier Messrs. Storrs, Gilbert, and Gates. 
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The success in architectural drawing is not surprising. Such 
a study must be popular with the young mechanics. So much 
so indeed, that thirty in the 15th Ward Evening School pur- 
chased the necessary instruments at a cost of at least $100, 
and steadily pursued it till the end of the season. The estab- 
lishment of the above study by the Committee must b^ 
productive of the greatest results, not only to us, but to suc- 
ceeding generations. The well trained hand invariably assists 
the half-formed thought. The idea may be confused ; but the 
diagram simplifies and reduces to order. The thinking, edu- 
cated mechanic, by the amount and superiority of his labor 
will soon repay the city an hundred fold the cost of teaching 
him to plan and draw. He will cease to be a mere laborer ; 
he will become an artist, elevated and dignified by the power 
of thought aud design. Instead of being a mere working ani- 
mal, or a machine wielded at the pleasure of another, he will 
become a reasoning, effective man, filled with a lofty ambition 
to excel. Architectural and mechanical drawing, together with 
the sciences necessary to its thorough understanding, will 
create a taste for improvement ; and this taste will keep the 
young artizan away from vice and dissipation. The benefits 
of any sort of good education should never be reckoned in 
dollars and cents. How many a mechanic might have been 
an improver or a discoverer in his craft had his cunning right 
hand been trained to develop and give form to the confusion 
of ideas that struggled in his mind ! I hope the Committee 
will continue to give us the service of Dr. Williamson for the 
next nine weeks ; for, assuredly, he has done his duty with 
energy and skill, as specimens of the young men's handiwork 
amply demonstrate. 

Debates, compositions, and declamations were introduced 
this winter. It is useless to point out the advantages of such 
subjects. The youth of our city, on the verge of manhood, 
accustomed to criticise, will become, in consequence, wiser and 
better voters — more thoughtful and prudent citizens. The ha- 
bit of thought and analysis acquired in debate will lead to a 
discrimination of public men and public measures which must 
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be beneficial to the city and country at large. It may be for 
the interests of despotism to crush out of the youthful mind 
(if that mind belong to the ^' common people") all ideas of go- 
vernment, freedom and right. But a republic must be sus- 
tained by the clash of opinions and the conflict of parties — ^the 
rulers must be scrutinized, controlled, and even defeated by 
the voice of a free and enlightened public opinion. That that 
opinion must be sounder and more sagacious in consequence of 
education by public debates in school, is evident to all. In 
ancient times it was the custom to exclude a man from the 
theatre of public life until he had attained the age of 30. 
This was wise and salutary. He could not maintain the po- 
sition of a man until he had become a veritable man., Our 
Evening schools will help, in no small degree, to produce a 
race of republicans, which, it is hoped, will equal any that 

have gone«before. Respectfully, 

Thos. Hunter. 



New York, Dec. 2ist, 1855. 

At a special meeting of the Debating Society of the Fif- 
teenth Ward Evening School, the following preamble and re- 
solutions were unanimously adopted : — 

Whereas^ The Executive Committee on Evening Schools 
has allowed us to form ourselves into a Debating Society, for 
our improvement and advantage, and 

Whereas^ It becomes the Society to take some action, ex- 
pressive of their gratitude to the Executive Committee, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of the memberij of the Debating 
Society are due to the Executive Committee for allowing us to 
form ourselves into a society, thereby mutually improving our- 
selves in the principles of Elocution and Discussion. 

Resolved, That those who contribute to the education of the 
people are benefactors to society ; for they throw in the way 
of all, the blessings of an education, and establish the best in- 
terests of society on a firm and sure foundation. 
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Resolvedj That to the gentlemen composing the Committee, 
the thanks and gratitude of this Society are due for generously 
placing at our command the convenient room which we now 
occupy. 

Resolved, That we also thank the Executive Committee for 
the advice and encouragement they have on various occasions 
favored us with, and we shall hold in grateful remembrance, 
the spirit and tenor of their addresses to us. 

Resolved, That as scholars of the Evening School we desire 
to express our gratitude for the improvement we have made in 
our various studies during the preceding twelve weeks. 

Resolved, That also our unfeigned thanks are due to the Exe- 
cutive Committee for the gentlemanly, capable, and obliging 
teachers that they have supplied us with, and we feel that 
with such preceptors to guide us to the fields of knowledge, 
the path and journey would be a pleasure not a pain. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the society in particular, and 
of the whole school in general are due to John De Lamater, 
Esq., the efficient and enthusiastic chairman of the Evening 
School Committe, to whose kind words of encouragement we 
arQ deeply indebted. 

Alfred J. Hogue, 
Thomas Duke, 
Francis T. Johnson, 

Committee. 

John R. Van Buskirk, President. 

Robert F. Herd, Secretary. 



SIXTEENTH WARD. 

To the Executive Committee on Evening Schools : — 

Gentlemen : — As required by the last of your printed quee- 
tions, I submit the following facts and suggestions : 

This school, although smaller than the one held in this 
Ward last year, has been as large as, under the circumstances, 
we could expect. When we consider that a great portion of 
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the pnpils attending 35th street School this season are from 
the neighborhood which supplied the school in 24th street last 
winter, and that the school is now much nearer to the 9th and 
15th Ward Evening Schools than that was, the attendance is 
very encouraging. 

While I must express my general satisfaction with the pu- 
pils under my charge in relation to the interest manifested, 
the evident improvement in their studies, and usual submis- 
sion to discipline in school, I am compelled to make the 
usual complaint of irregular attendance in the lower classes, 
and would present this matter for your consideration. 

I would^ also suggest the propriety of making, some ar- 
rangement by which there may be police attendance in front 
of the building at the opening and closing of each session. 

I would mention, as a matter of interest to myself, as well 
as to those whose business called for this branch, the intro- 
duction of architectural drawing as a study. I found that, 
with two exceptions, the class on that subject in this school 
were practical carpenters, to whom the knowledge which they 
have acquired during this session had been a desideratum for 
some time. I have reason to suppose that this class received 
direct and lasting benefit. 

The Debating Class also developed considerable talent, and 
will probably be the means of forming a society, which will 
be a permanent cause of study and improvement to its mem- 
bers. 

The drill, now so common in our day schools, was, at the 
suggestion of Mr. De Lamater, introduced into two of the 
classes, and I was ageeeably surprised at the interest mani- 
fested, even by the older scholars, in it. The usual effect of 
this drill was evident in these classed. Their carriage and 
general deportment became more manly, and I think the 
habit of prompt and decided attention to orders, acquired in 
their drill exercise, rendered the discipline in the class room 
easier for their teachers. 

Respectfully submitted, 

G-EOROE W. Cooper. 
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EIGHTEENTH WARD. '♦ 

To THK Committee on Free Evening Schools : — 

Gentlemen: — In addition to the required statistics which 
have already been furnished, it remains for me to render such 
a statement of the general progress and condition of the 
Eighteenth Ward Male Evening School as may be of inter- 
est to your Committee. 

It will be observed that the attendance has increased to 
within a fraction of forty over the corresponding term last 
year. This increase was common to all ages. The number 
of adults was quite large, and their attendance was for the 
most part both gratifying and punctual. But the school, as 
in former years, has had to contend against the want of steadi- 
ness in the general attendance, as compared with the register 
number. Whether succeeding years will diminish this rela^ 
tive difference appears to me by no means clear. 

A large portion of the scholars in the Eighteenth Ward Even- 
ing School is drawn from that class of the community which, of 
all others, the Evening Schools were designed most to benefit. 
This class in a large city is constantly accumulating. Indo- 
lence, improvidence, destitution, and crime, are the fruitful 
parents of helpless, neglected, ignorant, and vicious children ; 
and these causes are constantly aggravated by the numbers 
who land in our city, increasing the mighty mass of uncared- 
for children in our midst. The woful condition of the chil- 
dren on the lowest strata of society in our city is very fully 
shown in the appearance of the lowest classes of this school. 
The squalid faces, black and dirty, the ragged and tattered 
clothes, the feet, uncovered sometimes in the coldest nights ; 
the fierce manners, the absence of that sense of respect for 
others, which must always be associated with true self re* 
spect in ourselves ; the want of kindliness of feeling, the pro- 
duct of a well-regulated and happy home, — all these tell the 
saddest stories, and fill us with the most painful anticipations. 
I do not know in what evidences the Mission or Bagged Schools 
can be much worse. 
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Were these children to come constantly from winter to win- 
ter, there would, I think, be no doubt not only of their great 
improvement in reading, writing, and arithmetic, but there 
would also be an improvement in that which is under and 
around, and above these rudimentary branches. I mean habits 
of obedience and self-respect. For these schools are kept for 
five months, with the regular intervals of Saturday and Sun- 
day, and for two and-a-half hours each night. Were, then, a 
regular attendance kept up, not only through one winter, but 
through successive winters, there would be little doubt as to 
the ultimate and complete success of Evening Schools. 

But while it appears to me idle to expect such an attendance, 
at least for some years to come, the question seems proper, 
^' What success are we compelled to accept and to be satisfied 
with, as we best can ?" 

I consider the advantages of withdrawing so many youth 
from the streets, from idleness and darkness, and vicious com- 
panions, and furnishing them with regular occupation, as no 
very small matter. This will be the more evident when we 
reflect how wofully uninviting are the houses of many of these 
poor lads, and that food, and sleep, and shelter from the se- 
verest of the weather are all that are obtained or expected by 
the children. Homes we cannot call them. Of cheerful talk 
and instruction, of pleasant books and reading, there is 
little or none, or of those graceful and genial amenities still 
less. 

The progress of those who do come to these schools is not to 
be forgotten. That this is a real progress is evident from the 
fact that lads, who have been connected with the school for 
several years, have gone through from the lower rules of 
arithmetic, and were, this last term, in the most advanced 
classes. The improvement in penmanship is more marked, 
perhaps, th^n that in arithmetic. 

The habit of coming to school, and the desire to improve,' 
may be considered of the very highest importance. For these 
once well formed may be expected to remain, when, by re- 
moval or otherwise, the opportunities of these schools have 
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passed from the reach of the pupils. G-reatly diminished would 
be our satisfaction in the work of the Evening Schools if the 
good they accomplished was only linked with the present. 
Much of our instruction must, from the very nature of the 
case, be lost ; but much of it must reach out and beyond, and 
remain in the pupils an abiding harvest of good words and 
works. 

From some cases of interest that passed under my observa- 
tion, I select two that may, perhaps, prove interesting to your 
Committee. 

The first was that of a man over forty years of age, of very 
slender acquirements, who came to the school, bringing his 
sons with him, with the resolute purpose of learning himself, 
and enforcing on his boys, by his own example, the necessity 
of education. The older of the lads was put with his father 
into the same class. One cannot help admiring the determi- 
nation of the man, and his manliness of soul, which, discard- 
ing the pride of age and fatherly position, could seat himself 
at the same desk with his son, at once to improve himself, and 
set his boy an example.' 

The second was that of an Italian refugee, who, an exile 
from his country since the overthrow of the Republic, came, 

« 

a few months ago, to this country with the purpose of support- 
ing himself by teaching Italian. The want of an acquaintance 
with the English tongue made it difficult, in fact impossible, 
to obtain a livelihood in this way, and after a few months' 
trial the attempt was abandoned. He, accordingly, by the 
advice of some of his Italian friends, came to Evening School 
to learn the pronunciation of the language. 

In several broken conversations with him I ascertained that 
he was a canon of the church ; that he had belonged to the 
liberal Roman party ; that on the flight of the Pope to Gseta, 
he was administrator of finance to the Republic, in which 
office he continued till the return of the Pope to Rome, under 
the protection of French bayonets. Then proscribed and ban- 
ished — his estates confiscated — ^he wandered in Belgium, then 
in FraHce, and afterward in England. At length he reached 
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Amerioa, and found his way into our Evening School, in the 
endeavor to obtain what he has stated in a minute, written in 
his own language, '^ A. knowledge of English, that he might 
the better understand the nature of the free institutions which 
are the glory of America." 

A man of most agreeable manners, cultivated and highly 
educated, fifty years of age, a wanderer without means, seek- 
ing to learn, at that late time of life, a new language, and yet 
retaining all the beautiful cheerfulness of youth. Such is 
one of the occasional lessons of the instability of fortune which 
the Evening Schools teach us. 

Your Committee, in accordance with custom, very judi- 
ciously require the teachers to state what measures they 
would recommend for the improvement of the schools. 

I therefore beg leave to call the attention of your Committee 
to the unsuitableness of this building for Evening School in- 
struction. The large hall or chapel is so badly lighted, and 
must continue to be by its very construction, and is so incon- 
venient in its situation, as to make it practically useless as a 
place of assembly for the lads who are on the floor under it. 
The girls are without any hall or large room, and must go 
from the second to the fourth floor of the building, if they are 
called together. I need not tell the Committee how detrimen- 
tal it must be to any school to be deprived of the opportunity 
of bringing the pupils together on each or every alternate 
evening. There is something in the fact of assembling to- 
gether, of addressing a school as one, that knits and strength- 
ens a teacher's influence. Of that welding power we can have 
little or none ; we are, in fact, as many schools as we are 
classes. In the matter of lectures, the inconvenience will be 
readily understood, when I state that I was compelled to de- 
liver the same lecture, with experiments, to six difierent classes 
in their respective class-rooms. I may be permitted to call 
the attention of the Committee to this by inquiring, whether 
it is their duty to continue instrtiction in a building so little 
suited to the general purposes of Evening Schools. 

The Drawing Class introduced into this school has been, I 
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believe, sucoessful. Its attendance has averaged over twenty 
during its continuance. I would suggest, however, whether 
architectural, rather than mechanical drawing, might not have 
been more acceptable to the youth of this neighborhood ? 

The teachers, with one exception, have been successful and 
punctual in the performance of their duty. They deserve 
my warmest commendation. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

David B. Scott. 



EVENING SCHOOLS FOR FEMALES. 



FIEST WAED. 

Our school, during the past term, was composed mostly of 
those who had never attended Evening Schools, together with 
the greater portton of those who attended last winter. Many 
of them have been remarkably regular in their attendance, 
while others, on account of work, were obliged, with regret, 
frequently to absent themselves. 

I am happy to be able to say, that the pupils fully appreci- 
ated the means afforded for their improvement ; and by their 
attention and diligence amply rewarded the labors of their 
teachers. i 

Among those who are mentioned in the Report as having 
made no improvement in certain studies, are included those 
who attended but one evening, as well as those who gave 
their whole attention to writing, with the exception of a few 
minutes each evening, which they were persuaded to devote to 
spelling. 

There are many instances of advancement worthy of special 
notice, among which is that of a woman, the oldest pupil regis- 
tered, who, upon entering, could not form even a letter, but 
who now can write with neatness and facility. 

Another, who, at the end of the previous term, could not 
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make even a simple stroke, has sacceeded in learning to write 
quite a legible hand. 

We had an exercise in singing nearly every evening, in oom- 
* pliance with the wishes of a namber of the girls, who remark- 
ed, that when hardest at work, the songs they learned at 
school made them feel cheerful and light-hearted. 

Geography, Grammar, and Drawing were introduced, in 
which the pupils were highly interested, and in which they 
made a very creditable advancement. 

I would take this opportunity of expressing our indebtedness 
to Mr. Bourne, for a very entertaining and instructive lecture 
with which the girls were delighted, frequently referring to it 
to express their pleasure, and the hope that the gentleman 
would again favor them. 

There were present, on the last evening, 139 scholars. Cer- 
tificates were delivered to. 51 of them, who had made strenuous 
exertions to obtain them, and who received them with coun- 
tenances beaming with delight. 

I am, with great respect,. 

Yours, &o. 
Harriet A. C* Huthwaite. 



EIGHTH WARD. 

I cannot commend too highly the conscientious and faithful 
manner with which the Teachers of this Department have dis- 
charged their respective duties, nor the fidelity displayed by 
the pupils in the prosecution of their various studies. 

Drawing was introduced during the past term with much 
success, and a degree of talent was exhibited, which surprised 
the more as it was totally unexpected. A very great improve- 
ment has also been manifested in penmanship ; to cite one 
instance, a young person entered the school, at the beginning 
of tiie term, who was unable to make even a mark with a pen. 
She now writes a legible hand, and this is only one instance 
out of a number during the past term, where pupils have 
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learned both to read and write well enough for all common 
purposes. 

I would respectfully suggest to the Committee, the import- 
ance of introducing Book-keeping in the Female Department, 
of the Evening Schools, and my earnest desire to adopt it in 
this school, with the sanction of the Board of Education, and 
a provision bf the necessary facilities. 

Marie U. Van Zandt. 



TENTH WAED. 

To THE Committee on Evening Schools : — 

Gentlemen : — After complying with your wishes in answer- 
Dg the questions included in the accompanying Report, and 
espectfuUy submitting the same to your consideration, I would, 
in conclusion, mention a few facts, which are interesting, 
and serve to show the interest and successful results which 
were apparent during the past term. 

With a registry number smaller than that of last winter, 
we have had an attendance as large, and more uniform than 
that of any previous session. 

The improvement made by the majority was very great ; 
most of the pupils who attended regularly having made as 
much advancement as could be desired. 

At the closQ of the term, 115 certificates were delivered to 
those deserving, whose gratification at receiving the same, was 
a proof that your kindness and liberality was gratefully 
acknowledged by them. 

Their satisfaction, at the anticipation of the advantages 
which the next session will afford them, was a pleasing token 
to their respective teachers that their exertions had proved 
highly beneficial and profitable. 

The desire to return was manifested by all, particularly 
those belonging to the lowest class ; the greater number of 
whoi;n were very ignorant — ^not knowing how to read or write, 
but, who, after experiencing the pleasure arising from the 
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possession of the little knowledge which they have already 
acquired, feel incited to still greater perseverance and industry. 

Respectfully yours, 

Arnot a. Rutherford. 



SIXTEENTH WARD. 

The Priucipal of the Sixteenth Ward Female School fur- 
nishes the following composition by a young woman, a native 
of Grermany, who has attended the school only one term. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

As our Teacher has requested us to write something on this 
subject, I will try ; although I do not feel competent, having 
never even heard of an Evening School until within three 
months past. There are Free Schools in Germany ; and in the 
town where I lived it was the law that every child should go 
to school eight years, commencing at six years old. But here 
it seems to be different, as in other things ; there is no compul- 
sion, and therefore, I should think that all would like to go, 
as children do not like to be compelled, even if it is for their 
own good ; and, another thing I observe, our kind teachers 
never use the rod ; but kindly tell us what is right and what 
is wrong. Who would not try to please them? and espe- 
cially when the Committee, who have the charge of these 
Schools, seem to take such an interest in our progress. I 
cannot tell when or how these schools were first established ; 
but have we not reason to be grateful, both to Grod and man, 
for their unnumbered blessings ? The sincerity of our grati- 
tude must be tested by our efforts to improve what is estab- 
lished. The gratitude of the lips only is an unholy offering. 
At the close of another term, perhaps, I may be able to write 
more on the subject, which I think I will be able to do, as 
I mean to understand it, if it is a possible thing. With many 
thanks for all the encouragement and kindness I have received 
from my excellent teacher and school officers, I am, respeot- 
fuUy, JosBFHiNB Shembl. 

December 20th, 1855. 
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To ike Board of Education : 



The Executive Committee for the care, government, and man- 
agement of the Free Academy, herewith present the draft of a 
Report on the operations of the Academy for the year 1855, and 
recommend the adoption of the following resolution: — 

Resolved f That the Annual Report of the operations of the Free 
Academy be adopted and printed, and that a copy thereof be duly 
authenticated by the officers of the Board, and transmitted to the 
Common Council of the City of New York. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 



E. L. BEADLE, 
E. B. FELLOWS, 

A. V. WILLIAMS, 

B. M. FOWLER, 

R. W. TOWNSEND, 
A. S. JONES, 
A D. WILSON, 



Execniive Committee 
on the Free Academy. 



REPORT. 



To the Common CotmcU of the City of New York : 

In pursuance of the seventh subdivision of the third section of the 
" Act to amend, consolidate, and reduce to one act, the various 
acts relative to the Common Schools of the city of New York," 
passed July 3d, 1851, and of the act amendatory thereto, passed 
March 9th, 1855, the Board of Education of the city of New York, 
through the " Executive Committee for the care, government, and 
management of the Free Academy," in respect to the several sub- 
ject matters required to be reported on by them, present this, 
their Seventh Annual Report, showing the operations and con- 
dition of the said Free Academy, for the year ending on the 
thirty-first day of December, 1855. 

The Free Academy has become so well known to the public, 
and especially to all who take any interest in the educational in- 
stitutions of the city, that no extended exposition of its character, 
purposes, or sphere of operations is necessary to make it under- 
stood or appreciated. It has now reached the seventh year of its 
existence, and has sent forth into active life three classes of gra- 
duates, some of whom are earning for themselves honorable posi- 
tions of usefulness in the professions, while others are acquiring 
an equally promising character for their business qualifications 
and integrity. 

The various details of the financial and other operations of the 
year, will be found under the appropriate titles in the body of the 
Report, which present many interesting and encouraging facts. It 
will be seen, that the number of pupils who were admitted at the ex- 
amination during the month of July was 323, a very much larger 
number than ever before entered in one class. Of tliese, two hundred 



chose the study of the ancient languages, and one hundred and 
twenty-three chose the study of the modern languages. 

In order to provide the requisite instruction in the Department 
of Modern languages, called for by this large accession of stu- 
dents, who have entered for the purpose of pursuing the modem 
course, it was found necessary to secure the services of Mr. Hector 
MuDRY, the associate of Professor Roemer, for the whole time of 
instruction, he having been previously engaged during only a 
part of the daily sessions. 

During the month of February last, Hon. Hiram Walbridgk, 
Member of Congress from the Third Congressional District of this 
city, communicated to Dr. Webster, the Principal of the Free 
Academy, the fact that he had the nomination of a cadet for the 
United States Military Academy at West Point, at his disposal, 
and that he desired to bestow it upon any orphan student of the 
Free Academy who had given evidence of his industry, talen^t^, 
and worth. Upon consultation, and by the vote of the students, 
Mr. Walter Magfarland, a young gentleman of high promise, was 
designated, and received the appointment from the distinguished 
gentleman who thus exhibited his appreciation of the Institution, 
and his generous attachment to our system of popular education. 

Injustice would be done to a liberal friend of education in the 
city, who has not permitted his name to be made known, were no 
mention made in this report of the prizes which were offered by 
him, and distributed to the successful competitors at the commence- 
ment in July. These prizes were the following : — 

One hundred dollars to the student Who received the highest 
number of medals. 

Twenty dollars to the student who received the second highest 
number of medals. 

A prize of five dollars for each medal, to every student who re- 
ceived more than one. 

These money prizes were awarded as follows : — 

To Wm. Henry Abel, of the Senior Class, who has been recently 
appointed a tutor in the Academy, $116. 

To Arthur McMullen and Franklin Samuel Rising, of the Ju- 
nior Class, who received the next highest, and an equal number 
of medals, $20 each. 

To Charles Henry Pratt and Oscar Brown Ireland, having re- 
ceived each more than one medal, were awarded $5 each. 



These and similar evidences of the interest which is felt in the 
success of the Academy by the friends of education, afford one of 
the strongest proofs which could be demanded of the position 
which it now holds in the estimation of the people at large. They 
are a demonstration of the evidence and enlightened policy which 
dictated the organization of the Institution. 

The graduating class of 1855 consisted of thirty-two members, 
twenty-nine of whom received tlie Degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
one. received the degree of Bachelor of Sciences, one having been 
absent on account of sickness, received no degree, and one having 
pursued only a partial course, received an honorary testimonial. 

It is a matter of satisfaction, not to say of pride, that a mem- 
ber of the graduating class of 1854, Mr. Rodney Glentwobth Kim- 
ball, has been appointed to the position of Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics in the State Normal School, at Albany, a distinction 
as flattering to the Academy as it is honorable to Mr. Kimball. 
He received the degree of Bachelor of Sciences in 1854, and 
having passed an examination, received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts during the present year. 

The condition and operations of the Free Academy for the year, 
are shown in the following statements : — 

I. Ground for Academic Buildings. 

Present value, $3 1,810 00 

Paid for original lot, . . . $25,000 
" " additional ground, . . 12,810 



$3T,810 



Academic Buildings. 

Paid for building Academy $48,000 00 

" " alterations and repairs, and permanent fit- 
ting up, as per former Report . , 23,708 90 
" " repairs and improvements 1854, as per last 

report . . . . . . . 1,962 72 

" " repairs and improvements for 1855 . . 1,576 99 

$113,058 61 
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There is no other real estate belonging to the said Academy 
than that mentioned above. 



III. Academic Library. 

Paid for library books as per former reports . . $6,366 15 

since date of last report . 90 32 



tt ti it 



Total for Library books and charges, . $6,457 01 

The original cost of the library cannot be stated with precision, 
as many of the books were donated to the Academy by friends of 
the Institution. But reference is made to former Reports for its 
estimated value. 

It contains about four thousand six hundred volumes, and ten 
thousand text-books and books of reference. 



IV. Apparatus, Fine Arts, Ac. 
Philosophical^ Mathetnatical and Chemical, 

The remarks in reference to the original cost of the Library is 
also applicable to the original cost of the apparatus. The amount, 
however, paid from the City Treasury for apparatus, as per last 

Report, is $1,252 t3 

Paid since date of last Report, .... 657,84 



Total paid for apparatus, . . . $7,510 57 

The department of Natural History contains about three thou- 
sand specimens, no additions having been made since the date of 
last Report. 

In Conchology, 500 

" Mineralogy, 2,200 

" Geology, 300 

besides Skeletons, Manikins, &c. 

Laboratory. 

The Laboratory is well provided with the necessary apparatus 
of glass and porcelain, while the Professor of Chemistry is con- 



stantly making additions to an extensive suite of chemical prepa- 
rations. The Physical Cabinet is large, and contains most of the 
best French and German instruments, imported expressly for the 
Academy. All the apparatus necessary for the experimental illus- 
tration of the phenomena of Light, Heat, Electricity, and Magnet- 
ism, is contained in the collection. 



Tht Fint Arts. 

This collection remains the same as at the date of the last Re- 
port. 

It is believed that the collection far surpasses any other in the 
country, in its completeness and suitability for the study of Orna- 
ment and the general purposes of the student. A classified list is 
here given : — 

1st. Casts of the Elgin Marbles, presented by Charles M. Leupp, 
Esq.^— " Theseus,'^ " lUisus," " Colossal Head of the Horse," 
from pediment of Parthenon, " Metopes and Frieze of the Par- 
thenon,'* " Colossal Caryatides,'' &c. 

2d. Casts for the Study of the Antique, from Florence, the Vatican, 
and the Louvre. 

1. Figure, — "Befvidere Hercules," "Minerva," Torso of the 
" Laocoon," Torso of " Venus of Milo." 

2. Alto and Basso Rtlievo, — " Victory," " Alcibiades and Aspa- 
fiia," "Dancers," "Chimera bearing Rome," "Bacchante 
and Dionyssian Bull," " Bacchus and Ariadne," " Fawn and 
Panther," " Chariot Race." 

3. Busts.—*' Diogenes," " Pericles," " Venus of Aries," " Ve- 
nus of Milo," " Townley Muse," " Plato," " Farncse Hercu- 
les," Colossal " Jupiter," " Homer." 

4. if(Mit«.— " Aristides," "Sleeping Fawn," "Apollo Belvi- 
dere," " Venus of Cnidus," "Dante," "Alexander,^' "Fawn 
of the Capitol," &c. 
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3d. Examples of M, Angela and Cellini, — ^Figure from the Tomb of 

Lorenzo dc Medici, Mask and Arm of Slave, Dog's Head. 

/ 

4th. Casts from Nature, — ^Masks from Henry Quatre, Torso of a 
Man, Hands, Eight Arm of a Man. 

6th. Extremities, — Leg from Statue of " Silenus,'' Leg of Statue of 
Germanicus, Thigh of the " Laocoon," Colossal Hand from Sta- 
tue of " St. Peter," Arm of "Milo." 

6th. Pompeiian Frescoes^ models from paintings in the houses of 
Pompeii. 

Ith, , Architectural Studies, 

1. The Five Orders of Architecture. — Small Models. 

2. Friezes. — Architrave of " Temple of Jupiter ^tator," Frieze 
with Panthers from the " Ecole des Beaux Arts," Friese 
from the Tomb of Henry VII. 

3. Mouldings. — Talons of the Architrave and Entablature of 
the Temple of " Jupiter Stator," Torus from that of " Mi- 
nerva Polias," Ornamental oves, Ac. 

4. Byzantine Architecture. — Capital of Colignn at Bonn, Column 
from St. Denis, Capital from Abbey of Benneford, Mounting 
Post, &c. 

5. Gothic Architecture. — " Rosette Frieze," Jamb from " Ecolc 
des Beaux Arts," Pilaster with Monk, Antes from Notre 
Dame, Mouldings from Westminster, Gothic Panels from 
wood carving, " Ojees," &c., &c. 

6. Renaissance. — Parts of a Pilaster. Second part of the 
same with Capitol, &c. 

8th. Studij of Ornammt. — Reverse of Leaf, Minerva upon Scroll, 
Vine Mounting, Fragment of Foliage, Leaf from base of Column 
of Trajan, Ornamental Column, Ornamented Base. 
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V. Title to Property, Incumbrance, &c. 
The said property is free from all incumbrances. 

VI. Other Academic Property. 

There is no other property belonging to the Academy than the 
lot, building, library and apparatus above described, except fuel, 
stationery and furniture, partly worn, the present -value of which 
cannot be stated with certainty. 

VII. Debt. 
The Academy is free from debt. 

VIII. Books and Apparatus Compared with Catalogues, &c. 

All the books and articles of apparatus possessed by the Acad- 
emy, have, since the date of the last Report, been, by or under 
the direction of the Board, carefully examined and compared with 
the original catalogues or inventories of the books and apparatus 
belonging to the Academy ; and on such examination dnd com- 
parison, all the books and apparatus belonging to the Academy, 
and which ought to be in its possession^ were duly found to be in 
such possession, in good order and condition. 

IX. Summary Statement. 

Total value of Academic property, as heretofore described, is as 
follows ; 

Present value of Academy lot, buildings, furniture, &c. $113,058 61 
Present value of Library (estimated), . . 6,451 07 

Present value of Text Books (estimated), . 9,500 00 

Present value of Philosophical Apparatus (estimated), 1,910 51 
Present value of Casts, Models, &c. (estimated), . 1,500 00 
Present value of Cabinet of Natural History (estimated), 1,500- 00 

$139,926 25 
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X., XL, XII. Revenue and Expenditures of the Free Academy 

FROM THE 31 ST DAY OF DECEMBER, 1854, TO THE 31 ST DAT of DECEM- 
BER, 1855, INCLUSIVE. 

On Account of Support, 

Balance on hand for the support of the Free Academy on the first 
day of January, 1855, $6 09 

Appropriated by the Board of Education for support 

and maintenance, for 1855, 3t,500 00 









$37,506 09 


Paid for Salaries, .... 


$33,741 21 




tt 


Instruments and apparatus, 


533 99 




it 


Chemicals, 


55 80 




n 


Printing 


678 11 




it 


Lighting the building. 


40 20 




u 


Cleaning, 


196 60 




It 


Fuel, 


677 99 




i< 


Binding books, 


187 50 




tl 


Engraving, 


145 00 




tt 


Printing Diplomas, 


194 37 




tt 


Expenses of Commencement, 


498 42 




tt 


Postage, 


25 67 


- 


tt 


Supplies and incidental ex- 








penses, .... 
Balance, 

• 


58 60 


$37,033 52 




• • « 


$472 57 



Depository Account. 

Appropriated by the Board of Education during the year for the 
purchase of Text Books and Stationery for the Free 
Academy, $2,497 50 

Amount of Books, Stationery, Ac, furnished the Free 
Academy from the Depository, for 1855, 2,497 50 
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On account of Repairs and Fitting up. 

Balance on hand for repairs of the Free Academy, on the first day 
of January, 1855, $49 66 

Appropriated by the Board of Education during the year 

for repairs and fitting up, . . . . . 4,500 00 



$4,549 56 



Paid for Repairs and Alteration of the 

Academy Building, . . $1,576 99 

Repairs of Furnaces, . . . 339 59 

Furniture, . . 463 71 

Apparatus (fitting up), and repairs to same, 277 35 

Engraving Diploma plate, . , 350 00 3,007 64 

Balance, .... $1,541 92 



Library, •- 

Balance on hand for the purchase of Library Books on the first of 
January, 1855,* $119 23 

Received from the State Treasurer the distributive share 
of the Literature fund for the year, . • 824 99 



$944 22 

Paid for Library books, freight, expenses, &c., . 90 32 

■ 

Balance, .... $853 90 



BECAPITULATION. 
Receipts. 

Balance on account of Support, $6 09 

'' Repairs and fitting up 49 56 
Library, . . 119 23 



it 

it << 



$174 8B 



^ This inclades a small balance of an appropriation heretofore made by the 
Board of Edacation. 



I( 
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Appropriations for Support, . 31,500 00 

** Depository (Text 

Books, &c.,) . 2,497 50 
*' Repairs and fit- 
ting up, 4,500 00 
Literature fund (from the State) 824 99 $45,322 49 

Total Receipts, $45,497 31 

Expenditures, 

On account of Support, . $3*7,033 52 

" of Depository (Text Books, &c.,) 2,497 50 
'* of Repairs and fitting up, 3,007 64 

" of Library, . . . 90 32 

Total Expenditures, $42,628 98 



Baiances, 

On account of Support, . $472 57 

of Repairs and fitting up, 1,541 92 

of Library, . 853 90 



tt 



Total Baltoces, $2,868 39 



XIII. Money Recbived from the Literature Fund. 

The money received from the Literature Fund for the last year, 
together with all balances of such moneys received in former 
yes^rs, and suffered to remain on hand, unexpended, are accounted 
for as follows, viz.: — 

Balance on hand, unexpended, received from the Re- 
gents of the University of the State, . $44 68 

Received from the Regents, in 1855, being last ap- 
propriation, ...... 824 99 



Total, . $869 67 

Expended for Library Books, during said period, 25 00 



Ral.pf Literature Fund to be expended for Library Books, $844 67 
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XIV. Money Raised and Granted for the Purchase of Books 

AND Apparatus. 

None, except as before mentioned. 

XV. Departments. 

The departments of instruction established and in practical op- 
eration in the Academy are — 

Moral, Intellectual, and Political Philosophy. 

Latin and Greek Languages and Literature. 

Chemistry and Physics. 

Mathematics. 

Natural Philosophy. ^ 

Civil Engineering. 

History and Belles-Lettres. 

English Language and Literature. 

French Language and Literature. 

Spanish Language and Literature. 

German Language and Literature. 

Drawing, and the Arts of Design. 

Descriptive Geometry, and Industrial Drawing. 

Natural History, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 

XVI. Teachers. 

The wholq number of Teachers employed in said Academy on 
the thirty-first day of December, 1856, was twenty-three. 
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NAMES OF INSTRUCTORS EMPLOYED IN THE ACADEMY, AND COMPENSATION 

PAID TO EACH. 



NAMES. 



Horace Webster, LL.D., President of the Facul- 
ty, and Professor of Moral, Intellectual and 
Political Philosophy, 

John Jason Owen, D.D., Vice-Principal, and Pro- 
fessor of the Latin and Greek Languages and 
Literature, 

Wolcott Gibbs, M.D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Physics, 

Gerardus Beekman Docharty, LL.D., Professor of 
Mathematics, and Secretary of the Faculty, 

John Augustus Nichols, A.M., Professor of Na^ 
ural Philosophy, 

Joel Tyler Benedict, A.M., Professor of Civil En- 
gineering, 

Charles Edward Anthon, A.M., Professor of His- 
tory and Belles-Lettres, 

John Graeff Barton, A M., Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, and Librarian, 

Jean Roemer, A.M., Professor of the French Lan- 
guage and Literature, 

Augustin Jos6 Morales, A.M., Professor of the 
Spanish Language and Literature. 

Theodor Gustav Glaubensklee, Professor of the 
German Language and Literature, 

Paul Peter Duggan, N.A., Professor of Drawing 
and the Arts of Design, 

Herman Joseph Aloys Kcerner, Ph. D., Professor 
of Descriptive Geometry and Industrial Draw 
ing, 

Robert Ogden Doremus, M.D., Professor of Natu 
ral History, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hy 
giene. 



Present 
Annual 
Compen- 
sation. 



$3000 



1000 



100 



Paid during 
1856 • 



$3250 



2500 


2108 32 


2000 


2166 63 


2000 


2166 66 


1750 


1895 86 


1150 


1895 85 


1150 


1895 86 


2000 


2166 62 


1150 


1150 


100 


158 34 


350 


319 18 


1000 


1083 32 



1083 36 



158 35 



^ Inoludmg salaries for December, 1854, not paid till the 15th of January, 1855. 
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NAMES. 



Prercnt 

Annual 

Gompen- 

sation. 



George Washington Huntsman, A.M., Assistant 
Professor of Moral, Intellectual and Political 
Philosophy, 

Joseph Howard Palmer, A.M., Tutor in the de- 
partment of Mathematics, 

William Beinhauer Silber, A.M., Tutor in the 
department of the Latin and Greek Languages 
and Literature, 

Benjamin Arad Sheldon, A.B., Tutor in the de- 
partment of Mathematics, 

Eobert Blenkiron, A.M., Tutor in the department 
of English Language and Literature, 

Alfred Compton, A.B., Tutor in the department of 
Mathematics, 

John Hardy, A.B., Tutor in the department of the 
Latin a^d Greek Languages and Literature, 

Hector Mudry, I. U. D., Tutor in the department 
of the French Language and Literature, 

William Henry Abel, A.B., Tutor in the depart- 
ment of the Latin and Greek Languages and 
Literature. 



$1000 
1000 



1000 
1000 



1000 



600 
600 



1000 



400 



Paid doring 



$1083 34 

1083 37 

1083 34 

1083 37 

1083 34 

650 00 

650 00 

658 29 

111 10 



o Inclading salaries for December, 1854, not paid tUl the 15th of January, 1855. 
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4. Df^ta/ftHiJni d/ JERsiory and BdUs-Lettrti, 



Antiquities, 

Geography, 

Rhetoric, 
Oratory, 

Elocution, 

Atlas, 



Weber's Universal History. 

{Anthon's Greek and Romah Anti- 
quities. 
rAnthon's Ancient and Mediseval 
( Geography. 

Day's Rhetoric. 

Marshall's Oratory. 

LovelPs XJ. S. Speaker. 

How's Elocutionist. 
/ Mitchell's Ancient and Modern At- 
< las. 
(Johnson's National Atlas. 



5. Department of English Language, 



Dictionary, 



Worcester's Dictionary. 
Reid's Etymological Dictionary; 
Graham's Synonymes. 
Gtoeral Principles* of Grammar. 
Fowler's English Grammar. 
■ Shaw's English Literattire. 

{Cleveland's Corapeiidnim of Eng- 
lish Literature. 
Encyclopedia Eng. Literature, Chambers. 



Synonymes, 
Grammar, 

Outlines of Literature, 
Compendium of Literature, 



6. Department of Modern Zamgpcfges. 



Frsmch Languagk, 
Grammar, 
Reading Book, 



« 



tt 



<i 



it 



it 



Pinney and Badois' Grammar. 
^Noel and Chapsal's . " 
Roemer's Elementary Reader. 

^cK^ond Fopench Reader. 

Polyglot Reader. 

Prenqh Idioms. 
Molidre, Racine* >.• 
Bolmar's Perria's Fables. 
Choquet's Conversi^tjon^. .... 



tt 



ft 



u 



n 



Pronunciation, 
Dictionary, 



It 



Spanish Language, 



tt 



Diptionary, 
Reading Book, 



(( 



it 



n 



tt 



il 



tt 



It 



tt 



tt 



Vannier's Pronunciation. 
Dietionnaire de I'Acad^tnie. 
Spiers and Surenne's. 

Ollendorffs Grammar. 
Sales' Spanish '* 
Neuman and Baretti's. 
Colmena Espanola. 
Ascargorta's History. 
Velasquez's Phrase-Book. 
Pizarro's " " 

Masdeu's Arte Poetica^ 
Samaniego's Fables. 
Moratin's Comedies. 
Iriarte's Fables. 
Quintana's Lives. 
Don Quixote. 



German Language (Grammar), Woodbury/s Grammar. 
Heading Book, German Exercises. 

Oltrogge's Lesebuch. 

Benedix Lustspiele. 

Schiller's Marie Stuart. 

Flaxman's Dialogues. 
Dictionary, ElwelPs. 

1. Depturtmemt of Natural Sdemces, 



tt 



tt 



It 



tt 



Anatomy, 

Chemistry (Principles of), 

Chemistry, 

Introduction to Sciences, 

Natural History, 

Physical Geography, 
Geology, 
Mineralogy, 
Physiology, 



Lectures from Manikins, &c. 

Renwick. 

Liebig and Fowne's. 

Chambers. 
( Schoedler's and Medlock's Book of 
( Nature. 

Somefville. 

Lyell. 

Dana. 

Carpenter. 

Lambert. 



Lectures are delivered once a week to the Freshman Class, 
on popular applications of Chemistry. There are frequent exer-* 
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cises in Composition and Declamation. Weekly Lectures arc 
also delivered to the same class, in the Department of Natural 
Sciences. 

Lectures on Popular Chemistry and the Natural Sciences are 
delivered weekly to the Sophomore Class. Frequent exercises in 
Composition and Oratory are also required. 

Lectures on the Fine Arts, their history and application to manu- 
factures and to decoration, are delivered to the Junior Class 
(first term). Themes and Forensic Discussions, and Original De- 
clamations, are required as regular exercises from the Class ; and 
in the second term. Lectures are delivered on popular applications 
of Natural Philosophy. 

The first term of the Senior, Lectures are delivered on Ancient 
and Modern Inventions, and the second term, weekly Lectures on 
the most Celebrated Constructions of Ancient and Modern times ; 
also, original Compositions and Declamations. 

Lectures are also delivered, during the Academic year, on the 
Laws of Nations and the Constitution of the United States ; In- 
tellectual and Moral Philosophy ; on the Formation and Structure 
of the Greek and Latin Languages ; oi\ the History of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature ; and on the History and Formation 
of the French Language. 

XVIII. Number of Students. 

(A.) The whole number of students (including classical and 
all others) belonging to the Academy on the said thirty-first day 
of December, 1855, was five hundred and five. 

(B.) The whole number of students (including classical and all 
others) who have been taught in the Academy during the said 
year ending on thirty-first day of December, 1855, was six hun- 
dred and eighty-eight. 

(C.) The number of students belonging to the Academy on the 
said thirty-first day of December, 1855, or who belonged to it 
during a part of said year, and who are claimed by the Board to 
have pursued for four months or upwards of said year, classical 
studies, or the higher branches of an English education, or both, 
according to the true intent and meaning of the ordinance of 
the Regents, of the 20th of October, 1853, was six hundred and 
eleven. 
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A schedule of the names, ages, and studies of the said students 
so claimed by the said Board to have pursued classical studies, or 
the higher branches of English education, or both, is hereto an- 
nexed. 

XIX. Prices or Rates op Tuition. 

The Institution being supported by the City, there is no charge 
made for tuition. 

XX. Academic Terms, Vacations, Commencement, etc. 

The Academic year is divided into two terms, the first com- 
mencing on the first Wednesday in September, and ending th« 
Friday preceding the first Monday of February ; the second, com- 
mencing at the end of the first examination (which continues 
eight days), and ends on the Tuesday before the fourth Wednes- 
day of July in each year, on which day the Annual Commence- 
ment takes place. There are three vacations during the year — 
the Summer Vacation, from commencement, six weeks ; the Win- 
ter Vacation from the 25th day of December to the 1st day of Janu- 
ary, inclusive ; and the Spring Vacation, from the last day of 
April, inclusive, one week. 

According to a rule heretofore established by the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Academic year of this Institution ends on the Tuesday 
before the fourth Wednesday of July in each year, and on which day 
the Annual Commencement takes place. 

There are no Academic exercises on Saturday of each week, on 
the day celebrated as the anniversary of American Independence, 
and on Thanksgiving day. 

XXI. Prices of Board. 

Students are not allowed to reside or board in the Academy ; 
they reside or board with their parents or guardians. 

XXII. " Natural History of New York.'' 

The " Natural History of New York," in fifteen volumes, has 
been obtained for the Academy, pursuant to provisions of law. 
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&om the Becretarj of State, It OQntinues^ up to the di^te of this 
Report, to be iiie property of the Academy, aad is now in its 
Library. 

XXIII. Physical Education. 

No provisions are made for physical education, properly speak- 
ing. 

Instruction and Examinations, 

The departments of instruction remain the same as at the date 
of last Report ; nor have any changes been made in the corps of 
Instructors, except an additional Tutor having been appointed in 
Department of Ancient Languages. 

There are two examinations during the Academic year. The 
first, commencing on the first Monday of February, is held for the 
purpose of testing the capacity for advancement, and continues 
eight days. The second (for advancement), commencing on the 
fourth Monday before commencement, continues eight days, at the 
close of which candidates for admission are examined. These ex* 
aminations are public, and no student is allowed to advance to the 
next class without being found qualified for such advancement. 
Students of the Introductory are not allowed to advance to the 
Freshman class unless they shall be fourteen years of age at the 
commencement of the next term, and are qualified in every other 
respect, according to the By-Laws of the Board. 

The members of each class are examined by oral and written 
questions in the same study ; and no desire, so far as the Board 
are advised, has been manifested to depart from this method. 
The arguments heretofore urged in favor of this system over that 
of an exclusively oral examination are considered as conclusive, and 
are referred to as containing the views of the Board, more at 
large, on the subject. 

The admission of candidates takes place but once in the Aca- 
demic year, and not semi-annually as heretofore ; but candidates 
may be admitted at either pf the regular examinations, to any of 
the classes, provided they comply with the terms for admission as 
to attendance at the common schools, proper age, shall pass the 
proper examination in the requisites for admission, and an exami- 
nation, also, satisfactory to the Faculty, in the previous studies 
of the class or departments to which they wish to be admitted. 



The examinalion of candidates ftnr adtcii6i»ian' takes plkce imme- 
diately after the genei:*al examination' in Jnly, in each year, and 
continues .at the same honrs, frotn day t6 day, ttntil concluded: 
No person is allowed to be present at this examination except 
the instroctors in the Academy, miembers 6f the Board of Educa- 
tion, and other school' officers ; neither are the nanftes' of the can- 
didates, or the schools from which they come, made known to the 
Instmctors conducting the examination, btit each candidate is 
designated during the examination by a number given to him on 
a card by t^ Principal. 

Course of Studies. 

The course of studies pursued in the Academy are the follow- 
ing, and are at the option of the students, viz.: 

A full course with Ancient Languages. 

A full course with Modern Languages. 

A partial course, embracing any studies less than either of the 
full courses. 

The choice of each student as to the course of studies he wishes 
to pursue, is required to be made in writing, and registered and 
filed at the Academy. 

Degrees. 

Two degrees are conferred on students graduating from the 
Academy — ^that of Bachelor of Arts on those who have pursued a 
full course with Ancient Languages, and that of Bachelor of Set- 
wees on those who have pursued a full course with Modern Lan- 
guages.' 

Library, 

The Library contains a large collection of valuable and well- 
selected books, and is increasing by the additions being made to 
it, from time to time, from funds appropriated by the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York, from the Literatuie 
Fund. 

Students of the Senior, Junior, Sophomore and Freshman 
classes are allowed to draw books from the Library on alternate 
Fridays during term time, under certain conditions. Those who 



dp not obtain two4kirds of the maxunumi have received any demerit 
marks for misconduct, or have not been punctual in their attend- 
ance, are not entitled to receive books from the Library. 

The Committee have the satisfaction to believe that in a few 
years the Academy will possess one of the most valuable College 
Libraries in the State. It contains many works which probably 
can be found in but few even of our public Libraries. The works 
are mostly of a scientific and general character, and contaiiis a 
very limited number of a light and evanescent character. In 
selecting books for the Library particular reference is had to the 
wants both of the Instructors and Students. 



• J • 



. t 
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MEDALS AND TESTIMONIALS. 

THE PELL MEDAL. 

In 1849, Duncan 0. Pell, Esq., placed in the hands of Trustees 
$500 to be invested and the income applied annually, forever, to 
procure a gold medal, to be awarded by them to the student in the 
Free Academy who shall have made the greatest proficiency in 
his general studies during the year. 

Present Trustees of the Fund, 

Erastus C. Benedict, Esq., 
Horace Webster, LL.D., 
Shepherd Knapp, Esq. 

• 

THE BUBR MEDAL. 

In 1860, Edwin Burr, Esq., created a similar trust for a gold 
medal, to be awarded annually, forever, to the best mathematician 
in the highest class in the Free Academy. 

Present Trustees of the Fund. 

Horace Webster, LL.D., 
Erastus C. Benedict, Esq., 
Edward L. Beadle, M.D. 

THE CROMWELL MEDAL. 

In 1850, Charles T. Cromwell, Esq., created a similar trust for 
a gold medal, to be awarded by the trustees annually, forever, to 
the best scholar in History and Belles-lettres in the Free Academy. 

Present Trustees of the Fund, 

Horace Webster, LL.D., 
Charles Edward Anthon, A.M., 
Erastus C. Benedict, Esq. 
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WARD MEDALS. 



In 1853, Augustas H. Ward, by 'a deed of irtust io the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Principal of the Free Academy, and their 
successors in office, established the Ward Medals, viz.: twenty 
Bronze Medals, to be awarded, annually, at the Conmiencement, 
one for each of the subjects mentioned, to the student who shall 
have made the most proficiency therein, provided he shall have 
regularly pursued such study for not less than two months of the 
academic year then closing — a student gaining one medal not to 
be precluded from obtaining others at the same or subsequent 
examinations. 



No. 


Subject to be engravec 


I on the Medal. 


No. 


Subject to be engrayed on the Ifedal. 


A. 


Chemistry. 




K. 


German. 


B. 


History, Natural. 


L. 


Oratory. 


C. 


Philosophy, 


Natural. 


M. 


Composition. 


D. 


Philosophy, 


Moral. 


N. 


Logic. 


E. 


Law. 




0. 


Geography, &c. 


P. 


English. 




P. 


History. 


G. 


Greek. 




Q. 


Drawings 


H. 


Latin. 




R. 


Algebra and Geometry. 


I. 


French. 




S. 


Engineering. 


J. 


Spanish. 


. 


T. 


Hygiene. 
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GOLD MEDALS. 

The students to whom gold medals have been awarded since 
their establishment in the Academy, are the following, viz.: — 

THE PELL MEDAL. 

In 1850 to John Hardy. 

" 1861 " John Hardy. 

" 1862 " Charles Lorin Holt. 

" 1853 " Cleveland J. Campbell. 

" 1854 " William Henry Abel. 

** 1855 " Arthur McMullen. 



THE BURB MEDAL. 

In 1850 to Edwin S. Babcock. 

" 1851 ** Theodore Burrowes Tilton. 

** 1852 " Alfred George Comfton. 

" 1853 " John Hardy. 

" 1854 " Francis Depau Moulton. 

" 1855 " William Henry Abel. 



THE CROMWELL MEDAL. 

In 1861 to Franklin Samuel Rising. 

" 1862 " James Randolph Brant. 

" 1853 " WiLUAM Henry Abel. 

" 1854 " Charles Henry Pratt. 

" 1855 " Robert Alexander Donaldson. 
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THE WARD MEDALS. 



The Ward Medals have been awarded to the students named in 
the following list, viz.: 



For Chemistry, 

Natural History, 

Natural Philosophy, 

Moral Philosophy, 

English, 

Greek, 

Latin, 

French, 

Spanish, 

German, 

Composition, 

Logic, 

Astronomy, 

History, 

Drawing, 



1863. 

to John Hardy, 
" James Weir Mason, 
" 'John Hardy, 
" Charles Lorin Holt, 
" John Hardy, 
" William Bancker, 
" Francis Depau Moulton, 
" Nicholas Cropsey Miller, 
" Eugene Douglass, 
" John Hardy, 
" John Hardy, 
" Charles Lorin Holt, 
" John Hardy, 
" Alwin Alonzo Alvord, 



" James Rich Steers, 
Algebra and Geometry, " William Henry Abel, 
Engineering, " Alfred George Compton, 

Oratory, " Benjamin Stuart Rayner, 



Class A. 
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A. 
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C. 


it 


A. 
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C. 
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A. 


it 


A. 



1854. 

For Chemistry, to Joseph Robert Anderson, Senior Class. 

" Natural History, " Charles Henry Pratt, Sophomore Class. 

" Natural Philosophy, " Edmund Belfour, Senior Class. 

" Moral Philosophy, " William Henry Abel, Junior Class. 

" Law, " Joseph Robert Anderson, Senior Class. 

" English, " William Henry Abel, Junior Class. 

" Greek, " William Henry Abel, Junior Class. 

" Latin, " James Weir Mason, Junior Class. 

*' French, " Adolph Werner, Freshman Class. 

" Spanish, " John Macauley Nixon, Junior Class. 

" German, " George White, Senior Class. 



^t^k. 



(( 



(( 



(( 



For Oratory, 

Composition, 

Logic, 

Geography, 

" • History, 

" Drawing, 

" Algebra & Geom- 
etry, 

" Engineering, 

" Hygiene, 
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to Edmund Belfour, Senior Class. 
" James Weir Mason, Junior Class. 
" George Edward Post, Senior Class. 
" William Henry Abel, Junior Class. 
" Arthur McMullen, Sqphomore Class. 
** Russel Sturgis, Jr., Sophomore Class. 

> " Benj. Ellis Martin, Introductory Class. 

" Rodney Glentworth Kimball, Sen.Class. 
" Walter McFarland^ Introductory Class. 



For 
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Chemistry, 
Natural History, 

" Philosophy, 
Moral Philosophy, 
Law, 
English, 
Greek, 
Latin, 
French, 
Spanish, 
German, 
Oratory, 
Composition, 
Logic, 
Astronomy, 
History, 
Drawing, 

Algebra and Geometry, 
Engineering, 
Hygiene, 



1855. 

to William Henry Abel, Senior Class. 
Salem Dutcher, Sophomore Class. 
Franklin Samuel Rising, Jr. Class. 
Franklin Samuel Rising, Jr. Class. 
William Henry Abel, Senior Class. 
Franklin Samuel Rising, Jr. Class. 
Arthur McMullen; Junior Class. 
Charles Henry Pratt, Junior Class. 
James Weir Mason, Senior Class. 
Adolph Werner, Sophomore Class. 
Luis Fernandez, Senior Class. 
Chas. H. Kitchel, Sophomore Class. 
Charles Henry Pratt, Junior Class. 
David G. Fanning, Sophomore Class. 
Arthur McMullen, Junior Class. 
Smith Bloomfield, Sophomore Class. 
Reuben Parsons, Sophomore Class. 
Oscar B. Ireland, Introducfy Class. 
William Henry Abel, Senior Class. 
Oscar B. Ireland, Introduct'y Class. 
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MONEY PRIZES. 



1854. 



A gentleman presented the necessary funds, for the pur- 
pose of awarding the following prizes, at the Commencement in 
1854: 

# 

1. A prize of one hundred dollars to the student who received 

the highest number of the medals now established at the 
Academy. 

2. A prize of twenty dollars to the student who received the 

second highest number. 

3. An additional prize of five dollars for each medal, to every 

student who received more than one. 

Accordingly the prizes were awarded as follows : 

2^ highest prize, and four prizes merUumed under No, 3, were awarded 
To William Henry Abel, Junior Class. 

No one being entitled to the second prize, it was distribiited 
among the following students, each of whom had received on^ of 
the medals mentioned under No. 3 : 

To Jambs Weir Mason^ Junior Class. 
" Joseph Robert Anderson, Senior Class. 
" Charles Henry Pratt, Sophomore Class. . 
" Edmund Belfour, Senior Class. 



1866. 

At the close of the second Term, in July, a citizen presented 
the necessary funds to award money-prizes, on the same terms 
as at the last Commencement. 

Agreeably to the conditions set forth above, prizes were 
awarded as follows : 



SI 

T%e kightst frizif a/nd three frizes mentioned under No. 3, v>ere awarded 

To William Henry Abel, Senior Class. 

7\do prizes mentioned under No. 2, were awarded 

To Arthur McMullen, Junior Class. 
" Franklin Samuel Rising, Junior Class. 

Ttoo prizes mentumed under No. 3, were awarded 

— To Charles Henry Pratt, Junior Class. 

" Oscar Brown Ireland, Introductory Class. 



PRIZE SPEAKI^^G. 

In 1862, Erastus C. Benedict, Esq., then President of the Board 
of Education, ofifered a prize for excellence in Public Speakings to 
be called the " Prize of the President of the Board of Education.^ 
The speakers contending for the prize to be selected from the 
three higher classes, respectively, two from each class, and to be 
chosen by ballot by their fellow-students, and the six so chosen to 
be the only competitors for the prize. They are to speak selected 
pieces, and the speaking to be a part of the proceedings of Com- 
mencement ; the prize to be awarded by a committee of gentle- 
men having no relation to the Academy, selected by the donor. 
The award to be announced on the day of the annual Commence- 
ment. The successive Presidents of the Board have offered 
prizes in accordance with the foregoing conditions. 

The following are the names of the students to whom have 
been awarded prizes : 

In 1862 to Nicholas Hazard Babcock, Jr., a copy of the collected 
Miscellanies of Macaulay. 

** 1853 " Nicholas Hazard Babcock, Jr., a copy of the works 
of Edmund Burke. 
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In 1864 to RussBLL Raymond, a copy of the collected works of 
Daniel Webster. 

'' 1855 '' Samuel Boardman House, a copy of Lord Bacon's 
works. 

In 1855 a gentleman of this city being desirous of promoting 
the interests of the Academy, and of advancing the cause of 
learning, offered a " Prizt to the best Dedaimer of a selected Poem," 
the competitors to be selected, one from each of the three higher 
classes, by the students of said classes respectively, to which 
they belong ; the exercise to form part of the Commencement, 
and to take place at the same time as the speaking for the " Prize 
of the President of the Board of Education," and the award to be 
made by the Committee designated for the prize in prose speaking. 
The prize to be awarded annually. 

Agreeably to the conditions set forth above, the Committee 
awarded the prize. 

To Russell Raymond, a copy of Griswold's Republican Court. 
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GRADUATING CLASS OF 1855. 

The following list contains the names of those students who 
graduated at the Commencement, 1855, those who received de- 
grees, &c.: 

1 Abel, William Henry. 1*1 Hayes, Charles Gregory. 

2 Adams, William Menzies. 18 House, Samuel Boardman. 

3 Allendorfif, Charles Wesley. 19 Jessop, Samuel. 

4 Alvord, Alwin Alonzo. 20 Keyser, Robert Blair. 

6 Babcock, Hamlin. 21 Kimball, Warren Woods. 

6 Baldwin, Simeon, Jr. 22 Lee, Benjamin Franklin, Jr. 

*l Bayles, Lewis Condit. 23 Macfarlane, Hugh, Jr. 

8 Brinkerhoff, Walter. 24 Mason, Francis Asbury. 

9 Church, Elihu Dwight. 25 Mason, James Weir. 

10 Cole, William Madison. 26 Post, Henry Albertson. 

11 Daly, Charles. 21 Raymond, Russell. 

12 DeCamp, William Henry. 28 Rowell, Alfred. 

13 Fernandez, Luis. 29 Saunders, Thorndyke F. 

14 Gardner, Andrew Jackson. 30 Searle, Dayton Wyckoff. 

15 Grant, James Henderson. 31 Wight, Peter Bonnett. 

16 Greenfield, George Jackson. 32 Wightman, Charles Stephen. 

33 Rodney Glentworth Kimball* 

All of the abovenamed young gentlemen received the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, except Nos. 6, 14 and It. 

No. 6 having pursued a full course with modern languages, 
received the degree of Bachelor of Sciences. 

No. 14 having been absent, on account of sickness, for some 
time, received no degree. 

No. 17 having pursued a partial course, received an honorable 
testimonial. 

OBADUATINQ CLASS OF 1868. 

Birdsall, George Woodbridge, Hardy, John, 
Brant, James Randolph, Holt, Charles Lorin, 

* Mr. Kimball graduated with the Class of 1854, receiving the Degree of 
BacheUyr of Sciences, and In 1855 received the fall Degree of Baehdor of Arts. 

3 
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Clark, George, 
Compton, Alfred George, 
(Jjorwin, Edward Tanjore, 
Donahue, John Henry, 
Gray, Giles Hubbard, 
Grout, Thomas Jeflferson, 



Hubbell, Charles Wheeler, 
Rayner, Benjamin Stuart, 
Seligman, Isaac, 
Sparrow, George, 
Steers, James Rich, 
Ward, Elijah, 



Wightman, James Stillman. 



n 



GRADUATING CLASS OF 1864. 



Anderson, Joseph Robert, 
Belfour, Edmund, 
Cruikshank, William, 
Denny, John Tappan, 
Donahue, James Michael, 
Douglass, Eugene, 
Duncan, Peter Hopkins, 
Forbes, John McLachlan, 
Gray, William Neill, 
Kimball, Rodney Glentworth, 



Little, James Andrew, Jr.,* 
Moulton, Francis Depau, 
Nixon George, 
Post, George Edward, 
Velsor, Joseph Alexander, 
Walsh, De Witt Clinton, 
Weir, Robert Fulton, 
White, Charles Belden, 
White, George, 
Wightman, Edward King. 
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RESIDENT GRADUATES. 



ADAMS, WILLIAM MENZIES, A.B. 
BAYLES, LEWIS CONDICT, A.B. 
BRINKERHOFF, WALTER, A.B. 
CHURCH, EUHU DWIGHT, A.B. 
DOUGLASS, EUGENE, B.S. 
LITTLE, JAMES ANDREW, Jr., A.B. 
LEE, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Jr., A.B 
MASON, JAMES WEIR, A.B. 
POST, HENRY ALBERTSON, A.B. 
SEARLE, DAYTON WYCKOFF, A.B. 
WHITE, CHARLES BELDEN, A.B. 
WIGHT, PETER BONNETT, A.B. 
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EXAMINATION FOR ADVANCEMENT. 

The examination of students for advancement, February, 1855, 
was conducted in accordance with the rule recently adopted by 
the Board (and to which reference has been made), and resulted 
as follows, viz. : 

The Senior Class consisted of 33 students, all of whom were 
advanced. 

The Junior Class consisted of 30 students, all of whom were 
advanced. 

The Sophomore Class consisted of 38 students, all of whom 
were advanced. 

The Freshman Class consisted of 60 students, all of whom were 
advanced. 

The Introductory Class consisted of 189 students, all of whom 
were advanced. 



The examination of students for advancement. Second Academic 
Term, (July 2d to 12th,) was conducted in the same manner as 
the previous examination, and the following is the result : 

The Senior Class consisted of 32 students, of whom 31 were 
graduated. 

The Junior Class consisted of 2*1 students, of whom 21 were 
advanced, and 6 not advanced. 

The Sophomore Class consisted of 34 studentiS, of whom 2t were 
advanced, and 7 not advanced. 

The Freshman Class consisted of 53 students, of whom 39 were 
advanced, and 14 not advanced. 

The Introductory Class consisted of 152 students, of whom 82 
were advanced, and 10 not advanced. 
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EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION. 

The examination for the admission of students to the Free 
Academy commenced July 12th, and ended July 20th, 1856. 
Three hundred and sixty-five candidates were presented for examin- 
ation from the various Grammar Schools of the city, of whom 

There were admitted, . . 323 

And there were rejected, . .42 

Of those admitted at the July examination, two hundred (200) 
chose the study of the Ancient Languages, and one hundred and 
twenty-three (123) chose the study of the Modern Languages. 



Schedule I. shows the number of students admitted and rejected 
from each school, at each examination, from the organization of 
the Academy, in 1849, to date. 

Schedule II. shows the number of students examined, admitted 
and rejected ; the number of those who chose the Ancient and 
Modern Languages ; the average age of the students, and the aver- 
age time spent in the Public Schools, for each term. 

Schedule III. is a list of the names of the students admitted to 
the Introductory Class, July, 1855; their respective ages; the 
time in Public Schools, and the names of their Parents and 
Guardians. 



SCHEDULE I. 

Shawing the Namber of Candidates Adatilted akd Rejected from tach School, 
from February, 1849, to July, 1855, inclusive, as the SehooU are now 4iui»- 
bered and designated. 
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SCHEDULE l^Continued. 
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RECAPITULATION. 



DATES. 


.■«nrr.. 


a«««.. 


TOTAL. 




148 

62 
81 
106 
180 
130 
131 
160 
178 
828 


129 
78 
74 
88 
63 
65 
60 

1S6 
4 
14 
42 




















July, •■ 


106 

lOS 




257 




164 








866 






^ 


1486 


602 


2178 



39 



SCHEDULE II. 

Showing the Number of Students of the Free Academy who were Ex- 
amined. Rejected y and Admitted^ and the Number who chose the. 
Ancient and Modern Languagesj with the average Age of the Stu- 
dents and the average time spent in the Common Schools^ for 
each Term, 



TERM. 



February, 1849, 
July, 

February, 1850, 
July, " 

January, 1851, 
July, " 

January, 1852, 
July, '♦ 

July, 1853, 

July, 1854, 

July, 1865, 



IS 

a 



^ 



272 
136 
126 
119 
168 
195 
199 
267 
164 
187 
365 



2178 



•5? 



a 



129 143 

78 68 

74 52 

38 81 

53 105 

65 130 

69 130 

126 131 

4 160 

14' 173 

42| 323 



6921486 



c SI'S 

a < 73 

o V P 

to *'^ hr 

.si oe 



96 

60 

87 

60 

78 

101 

96 

80 

110 

128 

200 






Ob 



s 



47 
8 
15 
21 
27 
29 
34 
61 
60 
60 
128 



1031 i 466 



Average 
Age. 



Y. M. D. 

13 10 4 

14 3 6 
14 
14 18 

13 6 

14 6 
13 11 15 

13 10 

14 3 8 
18 7 12 
14 3 10 



Average 
time of at- 
tendance in 
Common 
Schools. 



14 29^ 



T. M. D. 

3 2 15 
3 8 



2 10 
2 10 



2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 




3 
4 10 



4 6 

3 11 

4 27 

2 25 

3 29 



3 1 00 



40 



SCHEDULE III. 

Containing a List of the Students admitted to the Introductory 
Class, July, 1855 ; their respective Ages ; the Time in the Public 
Schools ; and tht Names of their Parents and Cruardians. 



NAMES. 



Abbe, Walter, 
Abraham, James Clark, 
Acherson. James Joseph, 
Adams, William Henry, 
Allison, Alfred Morgan, 
Allen, Aaron Combs, 
Allen, William Henrj, 
Amelaag, Adolph L. 
Andariese, James, 
Ankers, John Henry, 
Baker, Edward Lyman, 
Bendernagel, John J., 
Beiser, John, 
Belden, William Henry, 
Berryman, John, Jr., 
Bloomfield, John Croes, 
Blun, Lais, 
Blythe, Andrew, 
Bogart, Duncan, 
Book, George, Wash'n, 
Bradley, Edward A., 
Brady, William Pierce, 
Brewster, Frederick, 
Briggs, Benjamin Mills, 
Briggs, S. IStebbins, Jr., 
Brinkerhoof, Charles C, 
Brown, Frederick James, 
Brown, John Winans, 
Backmaster, John W., 
Burger, Charles Edward, 
Butcher, John Henry, 
Byrne, William Patrick, 
Candler, Flaman Ball, 
Cannon, Madison Mott, 
Cannon, William John, 
Carpenter, Jas. Edmund, 
Carroll, Charles Henry, 
Cassedy, Wm. Anthony, 
Cavenaugh, Wm. Derby, 



Age. 


Time in 

Public 

Schools. 


Names of Parents and 
Guardians. 


T. M. D. 


T. M. D. 




14 1 


5 8 


George W. Abbe 


14 9 20 


8 1 24 


Caroline Abraham 


13 9 


14 


James J. Acherson 


13 6 10 


8 4 


Mrs. B. Adams 


14 11 


6 2 27 


John Allison 


12 9 16 


1 3 10 


Samuel F. Allen 


18 8 20 


1 2 16 


George Allen 


15 1 


2 10 


J. A. Amelung 


18 1 7 


4 


Matilda Andariese 


13 


2 7 


John Ankers 


13 


1 10 


Lyman E. Baker 


14 4 27 


3 2 


John Bendernagel 


14 6 


5 10 


Andrew Beiser 


12 11 21 


8 8 


William Belden 


13 2 2 


6 8 


John Berryman 


13 5 20 


2 9 11 


William Bloomfield 


13 7 00 


8 2 2 


N. Blun 


13 8 


5 9 




14 6 21 


6 8 3 


R. Bogart 


13 8 10 


3 4 19 


Henry Book 


13 7 27 


2 


Edward Bradley 


13 8 17 


4 7 2 


Harriet Childs 


18 8 


3 90 


S. A. Brewster 


18 1 26 


3 11 4 


John H. Briggs 


14 4 


3 9 11 


Isaac v. Briggs 


14 6 15 


4 3 


Mrs. H. B. Brmkerhoff 


12 9 4 


2 


J. V. Brown 


12 10 


4 7 2 


John Brown 


14 3 6 


6 


T. H. Buck master 


16 4 4 


4 3 


Charles Burger 


18 1 


2 3 18 


John H. Butcher 


14 8 


4 2 26 


Peter Byrne 


16 7 8 


2 5 


John Candler 


15 7 


1 8 28 


Madison Cannon 


18 8 


8 


William Cowen 


12 11 1 


3 1 24 


Wright Carpenter 


14. 9 


14 


Mrs. Elizabeth Carroll 


18 10 28 


4 7 2 


John Caasedy 


13 9 29 


10 


G. Cavenaugh 



NAUEB. 


Age, 


Time in 
Public 
Schools. 


Names of Parents and 










Chttmbctlin. "Wm. H. H. 


14 3' 15 


3' 0* 


S S. Chamberiin 


Chappell. William, 


12 8 19 


6 8 11 


WllUam Clmppell 


ChBpin, John Jacob, 


13 2 9 


2 10 11 


G. 8. Chaiin 


Chollar, Byron Edgar, 


15 3 28 


1 10 


Justus Chollar 


Clark, PariB Gflrner. Jr., 


16 7 


1 1 26 


P. a. Clark 


Cock, William Riehle, 


IS 6 16 


2 


Thomas Cock 


Codett. Edwin ForrOHl, 


14 tl 


5 9 


Jacoh S. Codett 


Cohen, Leonard Gordon, 


IS t) 


2 6 9 


MorrJH Cohen 


Coho, Solomon Mayer, 


13 5 


6 1 


Mayer Cohen 


Connor, Eowknd, 


la I 8 


1 4 20 


C. A. Connor 


Connver, Charles Henrj", 


IS 7 


7 8 


Daniel Conover 


Cottlow, Morris, 


13 8 25 


1 3 8 


Harris Cottlow 


Cowdry, Francis Hull, 


13 4 10 


18 


S. F. Cowdry 


Cronican, William, 


14 11 


2 


William Cronican 


CrocheroQ. Reuben, 


13 8 


2 


Jamee M. CrocLeron 


CroBby, Franklin Butler, 


14 8 


S 1! 13 


John P. Crosby 


Crosby,Wi]liflaiBedlow,Jr., 


13 3 


3 11 13 




Da Cuuha, J. Lawrenco, 


16 3 


1 10 




Du Con, Jamee Albert, 


14 11 11 


19 


Mrs. Robt. L. De Con 


DelTyse, Edwin Forrest, 


15 6 16 


5 10 


De Nyse H. Denyte 


Do Peyster, Frederick J , 


16 5 


1 3 


James F. De Peyster 


Db Peysler, Jacob Aahton, 


16 


1 8 




Dftvia, Charles E,. 


18 1 27 


4 8 11 


F.lisha Davis 


Demurest, Samuel S., 


16 11 22 


2 


Samuel P. DemBroat 


Devoe. Walter Eriggs, 


14 


4 7 2 Moses Devoe 


Doremus, Cornelius D., 


12 H 13 


2 2 2 1 D. K- Doremus 


Downing, Joseph A., 


16 1 


1 4 


CaroUne A. Downine 


Drake, Isaac James, 


15 


6 B 


iBoac James Drake 


Duffy, James Michael, 


14 21 


I 8 


Jane Duffy 


Duke, KoBciuBko. 


18 


6 10 


M. G. Duke 


Biinham, Wm. Aaron, 


13 


2 9 


John Dunham 


Dniin. Francis Bodd, 


14 25 


3 


William C. Dunn 


Pwight, Melatiah K 


14 


1 g 


John Dwigbt 


Kcclea, William C, 


13 26 


2 1 


John B. Ecder. 


Edwards. John Dcarling, 


15 5 8 


1 10 4 


Sarah Edwards 


EellB, John, 


14 i 7 


2 8 9 


Marcellus Eells 


EUaworlh, WUliam, Jr., 


17 19 


1 2 


William Ellswcrtb 


BmerBon, Charley 


13 7 9 


1 


William Em(<r»in 


EntB, Frederick Stewart, 


13 11 


1 4 


J. F. Eotz 


Farrar, William Henry, Jr., 


14 8 


5 4 11 


Simon Farrar 


yay, Jeremiah, 


15 a 


3 


William Fay 


Fitch, John Bellamy, 


13 


4 3 


John Filch 


llynn, Thomas Jerome, 


14 10 


8 


Bridget Flynn 


I'ord, Sam. Washington, 


14 9 


7 2 9 


Ebenezer Ford 


Forrostfir, Charles, Jr., 


14 


1 4 20 


Charlea Forrei-tcr 


Fox. WLUiam, 


14 7 8 


6 4 1: 


Jacob FoK 


Fowler, Andrew Lester, 


16 D 


1 11 


BoltlR M. Fowler 


Gainea,John, 


15 5 


1 4 


Emeiinc Gaines 


Oallagher, Dennis, 


12 6 


2 3 


W. Annie Gallagher 


Garrison, Charlea S. 
Gillette, Waiter Roberto, 


13 6 


4 4 7 


Edward W. Garrison 


18 fi 


1 


A. D. Gillette 


GiUman. John Reynolds, 


13 7 


1 2 


Jos,--ph fTillman 


Gimhcrnat, Julius B., 


15 


1 8 




Glover, 'lliomae. 


14 U 12 


1 9 


Tliumas Glover 


QloTer. WillUm James, 


18 8 


I 11 


Bnlwrt Glover 


Goodwin, Fredarjdt J,, 


16 1 18 


1 9 


Emily V. Goodwin 







Time In 


Names of Parents and 


NAMES. 


Age. 


Public 
8chooli, 






TUB 


T M D 




QoTdon, William Pptcj, 


16 3 21 


4 4 


William Gordon 


r.rny, Abraham B.. 


18 5 Z 


S 26 


William C.Gray 


Greelj.JoflepliLutber. 


IS 7 


2 1 9 


JoHcph M. Greely 


GrigfCB. Nelson. 


IS 4 e 


3 4 


Edmund Onega 




13 9 21 


6 7 


H- Hamborger 




14 6 26 


4 8 


H. J J Hartmann 


Hartt, Henry Le Baron. 


18 10 2 


8 


Hcnrv A.Hartt 


HunKon. Joseph Henry, 


13 6 9 


6 3 


J, H.' HansfHi 


HKTdt.'sKtIe, Jerome, 


IG 3 26 


1 3 


A, J. Hardeastle 


Hamci, Luther MckI. 


16 21 


1 6 


Elias Hamad 


Harring, Henry, 


18 7 


6 


John HanlQg 


Heller, John Henry. 


13 5 15 


3 11 4 


John Heller 


Henderson, William T., 


15 1 1 


5 6 


Mary Ann Henderson 


Heyne, John Frederick, 


13 11 29 


2 9 


Frederick Heyne 


Hlok«, Itoland, 


13 10 4 


2 


Matthew Hioka 


HildburghttDBer, L.H., 


13 10 


4 7 


H. Hildburghanser 


Hill, Andrew. 


13 T 


2 4 9 


AlL-xander Hill 


Hiscoi, Freeman, Jr., 


13 8 


4 2 9 


Frccnirtn HiacOK 


Hoey. William, 


13 4 31 


1 7 


John Hoey 


Hood. William Henry, 


18 10 15 


4 2 27 


Robert Hood 


Hopkins, ArchihrtldW,, 


12 6 


3 


Jamea Hooking 
Aaron D. Hopping 


Hopping, Augustus R., 


15 9 2 


4 1 13 


Hopping, Edward C, 


13 


2 2 


Aaron D. Hopping 
Rjchard T, Horsfield 


Horsfield. Richard T.. Jr., 


16 6 


3 9 13 


Horsfield, Timothy N., 


14 11 11 


6 2 16 


Richard T. Horsfield ■ 


Hotmer, Wm. rowell, 


13 2 ]4 


2 1 


B. H. Hotmer 


Hoyt, Benj. Franklin, 


14 1 27 


4 10 S 


Charies Hoyt 


Hnd6on, Victor Emanuel , 


15 S 


2 4 


Henry Hudson 




13 6 


3 4 




Hyatt, Stephen Burdelt, 


13 8 17 


5 6 


James Hyatt 


Hyde, Eiiwin Francis, 


13 3 22 


1 


Edwin Hyde 


Hyde, Ralph Mead 


15 8 22 


1 


Edwin Hvde 
John Jackson 


Jnckson, James Harvey. 


15 6 


4 8 


Jivkubowski, FnmklinC, 


13 28 


6 2 11 


FrancUX Jaknbowskl 


James, Josiah, 


13 1 12 


4 10 1 


Thomas James 


Jones, Francis a Ibbona, 


16 6 


1 


F S. Jones 


Jones, OeorKa William. 


15 3 


7 6 


Benjamin Jones 


Jones, James Whitlock, 


4 3 


4 11 11 


Mra. A. S. Jones 


Keith, Charles C.T., 


3 3 2 


2 7 


MiB. Charles Keith 


Keller, George, 


3 


3 1 29 


Susan Keller 


Kelly, William. 


18 6 2 


8 5 


Ohriatopher Kelly 


Kellogg, Peter Comstock, 
Kennedy, Chatlea S., 


4 3 


2 


Charles W. Kellogg 


15 5 


2 10 


J. Kennedy 
De laney Ward 


Kennedy TlieodorcW., 


13 5 


7 10 6 


Kenyon.George Clinton, 


17 6 


1 7 15 


Aniasa Ken yon 


Kerr, James, 


14 6 


3 10 11 


Hannah Kerr 


Ketcham, George, 


11 6 24 


5 2 15 


Wickam Ketcham 


Ketohnm, Edgar, Jr., 


14 8 


5 7 


Edgar Ketthum 


Kimball, WilHamC, 


14 4 8 


2 8 11 


Herman Kimball 


King, Isaa<rManes, 


13 8 10 


8 


Mark King 


King, Jamefl, Jr.. 


13 1 26 


1 10 26 


James King 


King, Joseph Lyman, 


IS 3 26 


3 2 


li. C. King 


Kinsey, Peter Bimouson, 


13 B 


6 8 


Samuel Kinsoy 


Kirkham.GeorgeO. B., 


15 15 


6 


H. M. Wliite 


Kniipp, William Albert. 


13 6 8 


3 10 10 


William H. Knapp 


Knox, Charles McLean, 


16 4 


2 g 22 


John Knoi 


Kraft, John Frederick, 


13 3 


2 6 


John F. Kr»B 


Ladd, fflUlwn Fittock, 


14 8 


a Oil 


Wmiam F. nttock 



NAMES. 


Age. 


Time in 
Public 

Schools. 


Names of Parents and 




, 


M. ». 


T. K. D. 




lAVTence. Maurice L,, 


1* 10 


1 


Isaac H. lawrenoe 


lAWBon, Albeit O., 


13 


4 10 


6 


Albert O.ljiwson 


LMch, Adam Clark, Jr.. 


14 





1 1 16 


AJmii <.;i«rk Leach 


Lent, Rufng. 


IB 


7 


6 26 


tJamucI Lent 


Lento, BlwMd, 


13 


6 


2 13 


Tobias LenU 


Little. John, 


18 


13 


2 7 18 


James little 


Little. Williani, 


15 


5 9 


1 2 


Thomas Little 


Livermori!, Franda D, , 


14 


4 15 


5 7 


Dexter LlTennore 


Livingaton, WillittmH,. 


14 11 


3 4 




Locke, John, 


16 


6 


1 8 25 


Bichard A. Locke 


Loug, IK-rtil Bims, 


15 


7 25 


1 4 


M. E. Long 


lorsch, Max. 


14 


1 1 


4 2 10 


Henry Lorsch 




14 


T 14 


3 4 12 


Martin Loughman 


loveridge, Henry, 


12 10 


6 8 


JamtB Loveridge 


'Lowe, John, 


15 


4 


5 2 7 


M. Lowe 


Lowerre, James Armour, 


17 


1 16 


2 4 20 


William H. Lowerre 


Liickey, Jflase Brusli, 


m 10 6 


3 4 


Freeborn G. Luckey 


Ludiftm, Fitch Rei,i. 


15 


8 15 


2 


William Ludlam 


Lyon, Georgo Williiun, 
McCarty, John, 


13 


4 10 


6 9 


William G- Lyon 


14 


9 15 


1 4 


Michael JlcCrtrtv 


McClave. John, 


16 





2 2 


Jaiiu'sMcClave' 


McConnick, Charle», J. 


13 


7 13 


7 7 


Patrick McCormick 


MoCoroiitk. Francis, 


13 


6 S 


4 6 7 


Delia McCormlcli 


HcCi-ea. John tilwiml. 


13 


7 18 


1 11 


"William ■HcOi'oa 


McCullough, John. 


13 


5 2 


4 9 1 


GeoreoM. McCullough 


McCutcheon, Edward, 


13 


2 


2 6 


HicharU M. McCutcheon 


UijDonouBh, James, 


13 


26 


5 I 


■niouias M. -McDrmough 


McKarlane. Jamts, 


14 


8 28 


5 11 


Alc:<anderM.Moyarlane 


MiOuire, John. 


14 


9 18 


6 3 20 


Joseph McGnire 


Mi'Kf3).(in, JoliQ, Jr., 


15 


3 


1 10 


John Mcltasaon 


McLarty, John, 


13 


2 


3 10 


Michael McLarty 


McMann, Jas. Dobbins, 


13 


2 20 


* 2 27 


Jamea McMann 


McQiiaid, William 0., 


IB 


6 18 


3 1 20 


ThoraaaMcQnaid 


Mackellat, Thomns, 


H 


2 8 


4 2 




Morkoe FrandB. 


15 


1 6 


I 7 12 


James Markoo 


Mallory. Thomas ■«•.. 


13 


8 


6 10 10 


JolmMallory 


Marsh, Blward Thou.. 


lit 


7 


4 10 9 


'lliomaa Marsh 


UaatiD, Jacob tklwani. 


14 





2 


Jainos Martin 


Uttiwell, Henry, Jr.. 


14 


15 


1 11 


Henry Max«-oll 


Idelklebam, Thox. M. U., 


14 


6 2(1 


5 


G. Ueikleham 


Mlohaelid. Otto E., 


12 11 21 


4 6 


E. W, Uichaelis. 


Mickey, Wilson, 


U 10 12 


1 2 


K, Mickey 


miier, WilllMnT., 


13 


4 


2 3 


William Miller 


Milne. Alexwider C, 


14 


8 22 


10 10 


William Milne 


Mimne, Marshall A., 


IS 


24 


2 


John M. Mimne 


Moat. Lewis, 


13 


9 


3 2 


H Sliopli^rd Lcivia' 


Moore, David MaT«n, 


13 


S 18 


2 7 


JaER'x M.>™.' 


Morrison, DaviJ M.. 


18 


7 11 


4 16 


James M. Morrison 


Morris, TheoiU.re W.. 


18 


6 9 


1 


Theodore W Morris ' 


Mnller, WillUm T. L , 


14 


3 26 


6 18 


Adrian H. Uulicr 


Hnrph}'. Janes, 


16 


8 


3 2 


.lames Murplij- 


Myers, David, 


13 


5 


1 9 


S. Myers 


Ketblt, Alexander, 


14 


6 10 


4 12 




NewoU, George H., 


13 


3 


1 10 11 


Daniel C. Newell 


Mewschafer, QcoTge, Jr., 


15 


3 9 


3 2 




OBrien, WHliMO, 


14 


8 


5 2 


Wllli»m OBrien 







Hmein 


Names of Parenta and 


NAHfa 


Age. 


Public 
School*. 


Ouftrdiani. 


0'K«ef. Frank Hril, 


I. ". n. 

15 9 16 


8 


J. K. 0-Keef 


O'Neil, Henry r»trlck, 


13 4 


5 4 


Patrick H.O'K*^ 


Ogden, WUliam Burnett 


18 10 


4 7 2 


Isunc G. Ogden 


llTorton. Bobort Henry, 


14 22 


2 10 


R. -Llarlton Overton 


Oweo, Richard, 


13 2 


2 1 27 


Owen Evw Owen 


Parker, David, 


13 8 28 


1 7 25 


H. T, Parker 


Parker, Samuel S-, Jr., 


14 10 12 


2 e 11 


Samuel 8. Parker 


Purr, Benjamin, 
I'ureonB. JaBepbEdnin. 


14 8 


2 827 


John Parr 


14 1 11 


6 4 


llaniel Parsons 


PutterBon. Choa. Howell, 


IS 10 


6 2 


Dav-id PatterHou 


PBtridge, SaraueiS.. 


16 9 


1 5 14 


Thomas K. Patridge 


PetUgrew, EugeueA., 


18 3 14 


8 4 


Sarah Peltigrem 


PhilUiffl. William, 


14 2 27 


13 


'lliomas PhillipB 


Pierson, Mobbb H.. 


15 6 16 


211 


D. B. Pieraon 


Kke, John Family, 


16 2 


6 9 9 


George M. Pike 


Pine, Jtwoph Uaiiford. 


16 6 


1 8 25 


Richard A, locko 


llnkney, James H., Jr., 


14 9 21 


8 9 17 


J. H. Pinkney 


Post, George DeuiBonS.. 
«uinn, Patrick, 


16 8 11 


4 6 6 


William Poi-t 


16 11 


7 8 


Patrick (Juinn 


llameey, Philip iBOdc, 


14 11 le 


2 7 12 


JnmcK Ramecv 
John F. Raijdulph 


Itandolph.JohTiM. F., 
Rawolle, Frederick, 


14 2 5 


6 6 


18 3 6 


2 9 8 


UharleB Eawolle 


Bawollc, WiUiom, 


14 10 27 


2 9 8 




Rile; James, 


13 7 2 


2 2 


James Blley 


ItoberU, Oeorpe W., 


13 3 22 


6 1 


R. E. RoberU 


lioehe. Philip Alfred, 


16 3 e 


1 10 


Ed".-ard Roche 

Mrs Wm. H. Rockwood 


Rotkwood, WilUam H., 


13 8 


2 4 11 


iloeder, Leopold. 


18 1 a 


2 10 9 


John A. Roeder 


Hogers. Etlwiu Howell, 


18 6 


4 5 9 


Charles &. Rogerf 


Rngerv, Jamea Bdward, 


18 4 


2 


James E. Rogers 
Caroline E. Rogers 


Roger!!, Nluholat A. D., 


13 11 


2 10 9 


Roaeafeld, Krederkk, 


13 8 


1 


N. R. Hoscnfeld 


SatiderR. Reid. 


IG 9 11 




Sands, JameH Woodville, 


18 


1 7 20 


Joseph T. Sands 


Kauudeis, John. 


18 3 


6 2 


William Saunders 


Schwartz, TheodoreO., Jr,, 


14 4 


1 8 12 


Theodore G Behwart* 


Bobweyer, Edward, 


15 4 


1 10 


W. Schweyer 


Scott, George W., 


16 1 


1 


John 8. Scott 


Scuff. Charles Henry, 


18 6 29 


1 10 6 


Henry Senff 


Hhmli', Churlcr^ hilmuni!, 


15 1 28 


1 


Mrs. C. Shade 


Sherwood, Scott R„ 


18 4 4 


8 4 


Luman Sherwood 




12 10 11 


2 5 10 




Smith, Francis Jacob, 


14 6 


8 4 


Gilbert V. Smith 


Smith, Isaac P., 


13 11 8 


5 11 


Eliaa Smith 


Smith. William C, 


14 5 10 


2 7 11 


Havileek M.Smith 


Smith, WilKon Small, 


15 1 


2 820 


Mrs Catlmrine Smith 


Snedden, lieorKe, 


IS 6 19 


6 10 11 


JamFS Suedden 


Suow, Uichard Van Wjck 


18 11 


1 429 


Juliet, Hiiow 


Spencer, Eugene White, 


15 10 9 


1 4 


F. G. Spencer 


Spencer, Galen Carter, 


16 10 9 


5 7 


P. S. Spencer 


Spratt, Horatio NcUon, Jr. 
Sproulls, Henry H., 


14 1 16 


2 6 


HoraUo N. Spratt 


13 6 10 


8 10 


Samuel E. Sproulls 


Klarkey, Diivid James. 


16 11 14 


1 7 


David Q. Starkey 


StepheDHon, WeBlcyC, 


IB 2 


1 6 29 


Thomiw Stephenson 


Stewart, Robert Henry, 


13 


1 8 9 


John Stewart 


Htnart, «dneyH., Jr., 


18 1 12 


1 5 


Sidney H. Stnnrt 


BtnchBeld. Seias E. 


14 20 


4 2 2 




SuUivui, Stephea Paul, 


14 6 


4 g 


William SulUvan 



NAMES. 


Age. 


Time in 

Public 
ScbooU. 


Names of Parents and 




I M D 




M. D- 




Sweet, Milton B.. 


14 2 




4 


Abraham W. Sweet 


•niylot. Daniel H., 


15 a 


2 10 


Joseph S. Henderson 


Taylor, Jamee, 


14 8 7 


3 10 




Tijlor, Wllllftm, 


12 6 




3 


George B. Taylor 


Tajlor, William Henry, 


15 




4 2 


William Taylor 


Taylor. William Lvle 


18' 7 7 


4 10 


Edward L. Taylor 


Thktkaberrv. Wmla.H., 


18 10 10 




8 7 


S, L. Thackabeiry , 


Thompfion, WilliBm J..' 


14 1 




27 


Andrew 'ITiompBon 


Thorne, Thomaa, 


14 5 15 




5 15 


William Thora 


■lliurston. George W., 


18 1 11 




25 


E. Thurston 


Todd, Aikm Henry 


16 


3 11 11 


Mra. J. L. Todd 


Tamr, Herbert Grey 


13 9 12 




» 


John Torry 


14 11 IB 







J. Towle 


Tralnor, EugEoe Francis, 


13 7 6 




S 


Sarah Trainor 


TTBBk, James Henrv, 


15 8 6 







James M-Trask 


Tremain, Henry Edwin, 


14 7 10 




8 


E. H. Treinaiue 


Trimble. Charles B., 


14 7 20 




2 


A. S. Trimble 


Tripp, William Henrj-, 


16 9 




11 




TryoD, Frederick MorUm, 


15 8 16 







Frauds Tryon 


IVlly, William, 


16 1 C 




7 12 


Aleiander Tully 


Tyng, Morris Ashhurst, 


18 6 26 




2 


Stephen H. Tjns 


Van BoBkerck, Richard T., 


18 10 10 







J. L. Van BoBkerck 


Van Brunt, Charles F., 


12 6 6 




7 


Eulif Tan Bnmt 


Van de Wiele, LduIh, 


12 11 1 







John Tl, Van de Wiele 


Tan Dyke, Samnel E,, 


15 6 




4 29 


8. A. Van Uyke 


Van GiBBon, Isaac. 


14 1 24 




7 2 


AbrsliBm Van Gieson 


Van Pragg, Henry A., 
Van HenBselaer, Edward, 


14 7 4 




4 5 


A. S. VanPragg 


16 







Mi-s. Caroline ViitL Rennselacr 


Valentine, Thomas Edgar 


15 8 14 




7 


Charles Valeotiue 


Vanderbeck, Abraham, 


14 16 




8 16 


Jacob A. Vanderbeck 


Vordin, Joseph T.. 


IS 6 IS 




8 8 


P. Vcrdin 


Vienot, Emile, 


14 I 26 







T. Vienot ■ 


Vorea. Chnrles, 


18 6 21 




7 


David Vores 


Toufcht, Edward Mills, 


14 1 







Samnel L. Vooght 


Voat*, John Oficar. 


14 8 20 


2 11 


J. A. Voutf 


Wall, William Jamni, 


16 




4 6 


William Wall 


Wallace, William, 


16 6 




7 16 


S. Wallace 


WalBh, Mike, Jr., 


15 




6 


Mike Walsh 


Ward, Peter. 


13 4 10 




8 


Alexander H. Ward 


Weeden, George Henry, 


14 7 




2 3 


Joseph A. W,:e([en 




12 1 




9 


George Weightnian 


Welden, John. Jr., 


12 11 


8 11 11 


John Welden . 


Womer, Robert R., 


15 8 26 




7 14 


Theodore H. Werner 


White, Charles Denison, 


14 B 







James P. While 


White, Henry Kirk, 


14 2 




028 


Sarah K. White 


White, WHIism, 


13 1 




2 


Mrs. E. White 


Wllwn, Daniel, 


18 




4 21 


Daniel McKeman 


Wilson, James Wright, 


13 10 10 




2 19 


Jane P Wilson 


Wildey, 0«car, 


14 e S 




9 


Henry Wildcv 


Wiltsie. Jamea, 


13 5 2 




8 17 


EvalineWiltsie 


Wood, Joseph lane R., 


13 4 




5 


Fernando Wood 


Woodruff, Sanfoid E,, 


14 8 27 




9 


Samuel D. Woodruff 


Young, Albert, 


14 8 12 







Charle. a Young 


YounR, Edward Francia, 


le 6 4 


2 


2-0 


B. F. Tonng 


Zollcr, CharicB Henry, 


18 8 10 


4 


1 


David Victor Zeller 


Sender, Justus Emll, 


18 2 85 


5 


8 


Mrs. Suah A. Zender 
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The following is a statement of the names, ages, and studies of the Students daimed 
by the Board of Education to have pursued forfovtr months or upwards, of the 
time mentioned in this report, classical studies, or the higher branches of English 
education, or both, according to the true intent and meaning of the Ordinance 
of the Regents, of the 2(Hh of October, 1853, with a specification of the different 
studies pursued by each of said Studerits, and the length of tvme^ the same were 
pursued during said year ; said studies being designated by the ordinary name 
or title of the book or treatise studied, and the part or portion of each being so 
studied being also stated, with the time spent in studying the same during said 
period. 



No. 



Names of Students. 



Abel, William H. 



Age. 



20 



Studies pursued from 

January 1 to July 

23, 1855. 



Butler's Analogy, re- 
viewed 

Mansfield's Political 
Philosophy entire, and 
reviewed. 

(Edipus Tyrannus, 
447 lines, with frequent 
reviews. 

Mahan's Civil En- 
gineering, and review- 
ed. Rail Road Engi- 
neering. Mathematic- 
al and Topographical 
Drawing. Use of the 
Level and Theodolite 
in the field. 

Fowne's Chemistry 
from p. 101 to 382, the 
whole reviewed. 

Oratory and Original 
Declamations, once a 
month. 

French. — General re 
view of the Studies 
of the previous teruL 
Roemer's 2d Reader, 
350 pp., Translations 
from English into 
French (manuscripts). 

Pinney and Badois' 
Grammar, from 25th 
to 60th Lesson. Re- 
view every two weeks 
Time — Six months. 



20 
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2 
3 
4 
6 
6 



7 
8 
9* 
10 
11 
12 
13 



14 
15 
16 
17 



18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 



AdamS) Wm. Menzies 
Allendorph, Cha's W. 
Al vord, Alvin A. 
Babcock, Hamlin 
Baldwin, Simeon 



Bayles, Lewis Ck>ndict 
Brinkerhoff, Walter 
Chnrcb, Elihu Dwight 
Cole, Wm. Madison 
Daly, CliaTles 
DeCamp, Wm. Henry 
Fernandez, Luis 



Gardner, Andrew J. 
Qrant, Ja's Henderson 
Greenfield, G. JadLson 
Hayes, Cba's Gregory 



House, S. Boardman 
Jessop, Samuel 
Eeyser, Robert Blair 
Kimball, Warren W. 
Lee, Benj. Franklin, Jr. 
Macfarlane, Hugb 
Mason, Francis Asbury 
Mason, James Weir 
Post, Henry Albertson 
Raymond, Russell 
Rowell, Alfred 
SaunderB,Thomdyke F. 
Searle, Dayton w . 



Studies pursued from 

January 1 to July 

23, 1856. 



18 
18 
16 
21 
19 



17 
16 
19 
16 
17 
19 
18 



18 
17 
17 
16 



17 
«0 
17 
17 
17 
20 
17 
19 
20 
19 
16 
20 
IS 



Same as No. 1 . 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
In all except Ancient 
Languages and Frencb . 
German. — Schiller's 
Maria Stuart, reviewed. 
Oltrogge's Lusebuch, 
from p. 84 to 116, and 
from 180 to 182, inclu- 
sive, and a large num- 
ber of poetical pieces. 
Benedix Der Steikbrief . 
'* ^'Liebestrank. 
Woodbury's Grammar; 
Review of the Element- 
ary and Syntactical 
parts. Exercises from 
dictation. Original 
Compositions. Elwell's 
Dictionary andLectures 
on the origin aad histo- 
ry of the German Lan- 
guage and its literature. 
Time — Six months. 
Same as Ko. I. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Same as No. 1, 
In all except French. 
German — same as No. 6 
Time — Six months. 
Same as No. 1. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
In all except An- 
cient Languages ; those 
he did not study. 
Same as No. 1. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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Namea of Stodenti 



tiludiei pumied from 
Janaaryl to July 

23. 1S&6. 



Studict piirraed from 
Jul; 23, 1855. to 
Jananr;!, 1866. 



do. 

Mahan'B iDUlleotoal Tbncjdides. 2SCbap. 
PhllowpbT, from p. 1 B. I., Bint's EleoientB 
lap.330(iiicl>i^ve)aDdof Naturtd Pbiloaupby, 
reriswed. |froni p. 359 to p. 

OweD'K Homer's Hind ,{386, with Lectorei and 
B. II., line 393 to 494. recitations upontbethe- 
B. III., and IV. toUneoryofLightand Heat, 
86. Horaoe'HOdeB.B. I., In Electricity, polarisft- 
wilh frequent reviowa, Itiou and ElLttro-mag- 
Bhair'8 Englisli Lit-^aetien ■"' " "-' 
- p.,Radr) -"■'-' 



AnttioD'e Roman An- 
tiquities, 100 pp., and 
reviewed, 

Bnrtlett's Mechaoios 
of Fluids, T3 pp. 

Barliett'g AcoustioB, 
120 pp. and Teriewed, 

Bartlett'B Optics, 91 
pp., and reviewed. 

Nortou'eAstronomy 
215 pp., and reFJewei 
(omitttng the 6n« print) 

Month It Eieroiees in 
CooipositLon and Oru 

lime— Six montlu. 



.Bird's Elements 

of Natural Fhilosopby, 

"" to p. 260. 

The whole course fully 

illuBirated by experi-. 

In French— Vannier'a 
Pronunciation. — Pin- 
ncyand Badoia' Gram- 
r, 40 le£aona. Boe- 
r's Elementary Read - 
part 1st, with Ioni- 
an d grammatical 
onalyaiiu Regular aod 
irregular verbs, and 
oral exercisea, 

MahBD'» Civil Engi- 
Qcering to p. 140, and 
from p. 27T to 340, 
with topographical 
drawing aud field ex.- 



i Church, James Austin 

r Davis. Henry, Jr. 

i Decker, Adoniram J. 

» Downey, Frederick 



Butler's Analogy, 
entire, and partly re 

Monthly 
oratory. 



Same aa No. 33, 



in 



do. 






original com posit! or 

Time — Four months. 

Sama as No. 33 , 

Same as No. 02. 

(3 monthB.) 

Same aa No. 62. 



do, (5 montha) 
Same as No. 33, 
In Intellectual Phi- 
losophy, Natural Pbi- 
1 oeophy , Astronomy, and 
English Literalure, 

German. — Schiller 'i 
Uaria Stuart, in 
Woodbury's Grammar 



40 









Studies pursued from 


Studies pursued from 


No. 


Karnes of Students. 


Age. 


23, 1855. 


Jaly 28, 1855, to 
Jan. 1, 1856. 






(Elementary part>, to 










impersonal verbs. Glau-j 








bensklee's German Ez-l 








ercises to imp. verbs. 










ElwelPs Dictionary. 










' Time— Six months. 




40 


Dann. Thomas H. 


19 


Same as No. 33. 


Same as No. 62. 


41 


Hatfield, Robert F. 


16 


Same as No. 39. 


Same as No. 83. 

In Moral Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Civil 
Engineering. 

German . — Schiller' s 
Maria Stuart, entire. 
Benedix Steikbrief,en- 
tire. Woodbury's 
Grammar (Elementary 
part) . Glaubensklee' s 
German Exercises and 
Elwell's Dictionary. 
(Time— Four months. 


42 


Howe, John, Jr. 


17 


Same as No. 83. 


Same as No. 83. 


4S 


Hard, Egbert 


19 


Same as No. 39. 
(2i months.) 




44 


Jasper, John, Jr. 


18 


Same as No. 33. 


do. 


46 


Kenyon, John 


20 


do. 


do. 


46 


Leeds, lB*rederiok A. 


16 


Same as No. 88. 


do. 


47 


McMallen, Artbor 


16 


do. 


do. 


48 


McMallen, Francis 


17 


do. 


do. 


49 


Maxwell, Samuel, Jr. 


16 


do. 


Same as No. 62. 


50 


Mnller, Adrian H. Jr., 


18 


do. 


Same as No. 38. 


51 


Finkney, Howard 
Fratt, Charles Henry 


19 


do. 


do. 


52 


18 


do. 


do. 


53 


Ranney, Julius H. . 
Rising, Franklin S. 


17 


do. 


do. 


54 


21 


do. 


do. 


55 


Sherman, Henry 
Sturgis, RnsBell, Jr. 


19 


do. 


do. 


56 


19 


do. 


do. 


57 


Van Buren, James L. 


18 


do. 


' do. 


5S 


Walker, Aldace A. 


17 


do. 


do. 


59 


Ward, John Edward 


18 


do. 


do. 


60 


Wheeler. Everett P. 


16 


do. 


do. 


61 


Winalow, William K. 


17 


do. 


Same as No. 62. 


62 


Abbe, Cleveland 


17 


Whateley ' s Logic en- 
tire, and reviewed. 


livy. Book I. Ho- 
mer's niad, Book I. 








Owen's Xenophon's 
Cyropedia, Book VII., 
Chap. L to 5, 6 58. Sal- 
lust s Jog. Bell, to ch. 


andll. 

Bartlett's Analvtica) 
Mechanics of l£>lids. 








240 pages, and review- 








76, with frequent re- 


ed. 








views. 


Fowler's Grammav 








Shaw's English Lit- 


of the English Lan- 








erature, 120 pp., and 


guage, 178 pages, and 




« 




reviewed. 

Graham's Syno- 
imaes, 200pp., and re- 
jvMwed. 


reviewed as far as to 
the 60th gage. 

Ezaroiies in OnMr 
and English Ooal^. 






1 


1 Weber'i OulUnet oC 


tifln, montiay. 



No. 



31 
82 

33 



Names of Studont<«. 



Wight, Peter Bonn-t* 
Wightman, Chailt- 

Baker, Colgate 



*:i 



>*^ 



V 



•.■i:u J. 



t;o 



tlliajt 



:»i 
lo 
Hi 
. i 

I'.i 

i: 

L i 

!o 
IS 
19 
17 
IS 
-\) 
IS 
17 



17 
IS 
17 
17 
17 



. :« >ni 
. ^ith 

. hiso to 

This was 

./ lo Feb. 

..licucement 

/ oxercisesin 
.'.ou aiid Ora- 

-jw of Daries 

.viitial, Calcnlas. 

^i-ul Calculus en- 

. . aad reviewed. 

:ie Lecture each 

.*.'ri on Geology, il- 

<ratod byOeological 

>«.>.:uieus, etc. Note8 

.iIvL*ii l\v the students 

»ja exiunined at the 

. itiM of term. 

Ixkstruction in course 
' • i Or oameot andArchi 
:<v'tr'l decoratioD,with 
principles and methods 
:'( delineation. 

Use of crayon and 
drawing upon the 
Mack board. 
'Jimo — Six months 
Same as No. 62. 
do. (4 months.) 
Same as No. C2. 
do. (5 months.) 
Same as No G2. 
do. 

do. j 

do. ! 

do. 
do. 

do. ! 

do. (2i months.) 
Same as No. G2. 
Lett Jan. 5, 1S«)5. 
I Same as No. G2. 
j do. 

I Part of the torm, (4! 
months,) and the re-i 
maiuing two mimtlisic. 
all except Ancient Lan-i 
vgua^cs and lA>gic. 
Sam* as No. 62. 
do. 
< do. 

do. 
d^\ 



-uudies pursued from 

July 23, 1855, to 

Jan. 1, 1856. 



Mahan*8 Intellectual 
Philosophy, 138 pp. 
Time — Four months. 



do. 

do. 

Same as No. 100. 
Same as No. 62. 
do. (1 month.) 
Same as No. 62. 
do. (1 mouth.) 
Same as No. 62. 
do. 

Same as 62, (1 month.) 

Bame as No. 62. 
Same as No. 100. 



Same as No. 62. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Same as No. 100. 



«%l 



51 



No. 




84 
85 

86 
87 

88 

89 
90 
91 



Kitchel, Charles Henr}» 
McMulIen, Patrick 
Myers, Oscar 
O'Ha'-H, Oliver 
Parson, Reuben 
Roberts, John S. 
Utter, George S. 
Van Densen, Sylvester 
Brown, Jefiferson 



92 



Brush, Charles T. 



\ge 



Studies pursued from 

January 1 to July 

23, 1866. 



21 
16 
16 
19 
16 

17 
17 

17 



17 



Same as No. 62. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. • 

do. 
In'Matbematics, His 
tory and Belles Letters, 
English Language and 
Literature,Logic,Draw- 
ing and the Natural 
Scl<»ncep. 

French. — GJen. review 
of fitudies o' last term. 
Racine (Bajazet,An 
dromacbe. Iphigenie), 
Moliere,(Bourgeois gen 
tilhomme, Misanthrope) 
Compositions on given 
RubjectF, Abstracts. Let- 
ter Writing. Noel and 
ChapRal's Grammar re- 
viewed. 

Spanish-Sales' Gram- 
mar, (half,) Review of 
OllendorfiTs Grammar 
Af>cargorta*sHistoriade 
Ebpaiia, (ent.) Iriarte'B 
Fables(nearlythroagh). 
Pizarro's Phnwe Book, 
(entire.) Qulntana Vi- 
das de Fnpanoles Te- 
lebes, (half,) Comedies 
de Moratin, (nearly 
through.) Spanish Ver- 
Aiflcation, (half,) Mar- 
shall's Oratory, (ah 
stracts transited into 
Spanish . ) Idiological 
and Syntactical Analy- 
sis, Original Composi- 
tions, Dictation, Pead 
ing and Conversation. 
Time- Four months. 

Same as No. 91. 
lime—Six months. 



Stndies pursued from 

July 2a, 1866, to 

Jan. 1, 1866. 



Same as No. 02. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Same as No. 62. 
Same as No. 100. 
Same as No. 62. 



Same as No. 62. 
In all except the 
languages. 
Spanish— Sales'Gram- 

mar, Iriarte's Fables, 
(entire.) Samaniego's 
Fables, (half.) Monv- 
tin's Comedies, Don 
Quixote to QOih pagt*. 
Quintana's Vidas do 



166 









62 




1 




studies punued from 


BtDdiN pntmed from 


St,. 


Vuaea of StadenU. 


Ige 


Janttary 1 to July 
as; 1865. 


July 23, 1856, to 










Eapanoles Celebres. 










entire.) Regularaud 










rregnlar Verbs. Selec- 










ions from Spanish 










[Classics. TraDslattooB 










rom Englisb into 


















DiiginalCompofiitions. | 










diologiOilftOdSyntac- 










ical Analysie, Diota- 










ion and Conversation. 










Tiioe— Fonr montlu. 


M 


H»wley, Harvey P. 


16 


Same as No. 02. 




« 


Levy. Herman M. 


16 


do. 


Same u No. 148. 


B5 


PuUman, Joseph 


17 


do. (2 months.) 




98 


aolomon, HMhm 


18 


Same as No. 9^. 


Same as Ho. 92. 


97 


Van Kicleo, Utorge 


15 


do. 


do. 


98 


Werner, Adolph 


17 


do. 


do. 


W 


Werner, Eiiiil 


16 


do. 




lOJ 


Adaroa, Eiiha 


15 


Drawing— Linearnnd 
Free Hand Drawing, 
with principles of dc- 

iaealioiu. 

Greek.-Owen'a Greek 

.-Bder,lSFable8,Jrats 


Weber's Outlines of 
BiBlory, 138 pp., with 
conUnual reference to 
mspB and autborltica. 

Eiercises in Com- 
DOBition and Declama- 








otHierocles, ISApoph-ttion. 1 
















of Lucian. Trial onSjaotiynieB, to 260th p. | 








Orontes in Xenophon's 


Xeuophon' s Aiift- 








AnabasiB and Odes ol 


bosis. Book 1. 










Tbree Cicero's Ora- 








Virgil. - Beginning 










B.lI.line3«,toB. IV 


Daviea' Differential 








andB. V, linelQ4-S45 


Calculus to Chap. VI.. 








with frequent reviews 


with frequent reviews. 








Anthon'sI^tinVerrifi 


Leclures, weekly, on 








cation, from p. 3 to p 


Steam Engine. Elec- 








sa. 


tric Telfgraph, and 








Daviea' Anulytica 


the Application of 








Qeometry, (aicepi the 


Chemistry to Auitnal 








VIIthBDdlXth books. 


i\nd Vegetable I'bysio- 








und review. Fowler' 


logy. (no TB.\t-book 








arammar of the Eng 
lish Language, 30 pp. 
and reviewed. 

Dictionary. 20 pp.. and 
.evie cd. 
Webor'B Outlines o 


u^db 

Architectural and 
Classical Drawing, and 
the Arts of Ornament, 
from diagrams and 








Time — Four monthB. 








Universal Hifli ory , f rom 
p. 114 to p. 17il, with 


















coDtinoal reviews and 










reference to maps 










Day'tSbetoiic, fromp 










240 to p, 290, and from 










y. 183 lop. 164. 








MO 







68 




101 Banks, -VTilliam M. 

102 Bansher, Henry 
108 Beneville, EmileJ. 

104 Blakeley, Matthew J. 

105 Boarer, James 

106 Brolly, James S. 

107 Clark, John 

108 Clowes, Theodore F. 

109 Crowther, Thomas 

110 Camming, Thomas C. 

111 Dow, John Hall 

112 Bly, John Andrews 

113 Hallock, Robert B. 

114 Hallock, William K. 
116 James, Charles A. 

116 JoUie, Cornelius 

117 Ketchum, Alex. P. 

118 Kolb, Emanuel 

119 Kersheedt, Manuel A. 
119^ Knox, James 

120 McClaury, Joseph 

121 McFarlane, Walter 

122 McEee, Thomas J. 

123 Mackie, Simon F. 

124 Man, William 

125 Martin, Benjamin E. 

126 Mitchel, George M. 

127 Moriarty, Henry E. 

128 Pettigrew, John F. 

129 Plyer, Charles W. 

130 Purdy, John Caleb 

131 Sands, Walter S. 

132 Sloan. Henry King 
183 Stratton, George H. 

134 Storges, Peter D. 

135 Taylor, WUliam H. 

136 Thompson, Dayid 

137 ITinker, John Fred. 



17' 
16 
15 
17 

1^ 
16 

15 
16 
15 
18 
16 
18 
17 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

15 
16 
17 
19 
15 
16 
16 
17 
16 

15 
16 
16 
17 
17 
16 
15 
15 
16 
15 
16 



Studies pursued from 

January 1 to July 

28, 1865. 



Studies pursued ftom 

July 23, 1866, to 

Jan. 1, 1856. 



Monthly Exercises in 
Composition & Oratory. 
LcK^tures on Natural 
Science— One Lecture 
each Week on the Phy- 
siology of Plants, illus- 
trated by experiments 
on the Circulation of 
the Sap, the Exhibition 
of Plants and Drawings 
on the black board. 

Notf s of the Lectures 
were taken by the Stu 
deots and examined at 
the close of the term. 
Time— Six months. 
Same as No. 100. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. (5 months.) 
Same as No. 100. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 



Same as No. 100. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Same as No. 160. 
Same as No. 100. 

(1 month.) 
Same as No. 100. 

do. 

do. 



do. 
Same as No. 160. 
Same as No. 100. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Same as No. 160. 

(1 month.) 
Same as No. 100. 

do. 



Deceased Jan. 22, 1855. 




do. (3} months.) 




Same as No. 


100. 


do. • 


do. 




Same as No. 160. 


do. 




da 


do. 




Same as No. 306. 


do. 




Same as No. 160. 


• 




(1 month.) 


do. 




Same as No. 100. 


do. 




do. 


do. 




do. 


da 




do. 


da 




da 


do. 




do. 


do. 




do. 


do. 




do. 


do. 




Same as No. 564. 


do. (4 months.) 




Same as No. 


100. 


Same as No. 100. 



611 



54 



No. 




Studies pnrsaed ^rom 

January 1 to July 

28, 1855. 



Stud'es pursued from 

July 28, 1855, to 

Jan. 1, 1856. 



138 
189 
140 
Ul 
142 
1^ 
144 

145 
146 



147 



Todd, Lewis H. 
Tompkins, Elliott D. 
Yehslage, Henry 
Warner, George G. 
Warriner. WUliam B. 
Welsh, Henry 
Wheeler, Cha's Henry 

Wiggins, John R. 
Wiggins, William 



Adrianoe, William J. 



148 



Childs, AiigHBtas F. 



16 
16 
19 
17 
17 
15 
17 

16 
17 



16 



15 



Same as No. 100. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 



Same as No. 100. 

In Mathematics, His 
tory and Belles-Let 
tres. English Language 
and literature,* Draw 
ing and Natural iicl 
ence. 

French — General re 
view of the studies of 
the previous term. 
Roemer's Second Read- 
er, 270 pp. Transla- 
tions from English into 
French. Variations on 
Chouquet's Con versa 
tions. Compositions 
and Declamations. 

Pinney and Badois' 
Grammar, from 40th 
Lesson to the end. Re- 
view every two weeks. 

Spanish. — Ollen- 
dorff's Grammar, (near- 
ly entire.) ColmenaEs- 
panola, (entire.) As- 
cargorta's Historia de 
EspaOa, (half.) (Yalaz 
quess' Phrase Book, (en 
tire.) Pizarro's Phrase 
Book, (nearly half.) 
Logical and Grammat- 
ical Analysis. Reviews 
of Regular and Irregu- 
laf Verbs, Original 
Compositions, Dicta 
tions, Reading and Con- 
versation. 

Time— Six months. 

Same as No. 147. 



Same as No. 100. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Same as No. 160. 
Same as No. 100. 
Same as No. 160. 

(1 month.) 
Same as No. 100. 
Same as No. 160. 
(1 month.) 



Same as No. 100. 

In all except the 
Languages . 

French. — ^Noel and 
Ohapsers Grammar, 
Elementary, and Syn- 
tax, to§43a. 



181 



56 




149 

150 

161 

162 

153 

154 

155' 

156 

167 
168 

159 



Earl, Edward 

Gray, William C. B. 
Enispel, OharleB W. 
Northrop, John G. 
Pullman, John W. 
Qainan, Henry Julius 
Stnithers, Stephen R. 
Thompson, Wallace A. 

Towle, Stephenson 
Whi|bemore, Samuel 

Allison, Thomas 



Studies pursued from 

January 1 to July 

28, 1865. 



16 

16 
16 
17 
16 
18 
17 
16 

18 
16 

16 



Same as No. 147. 

do. (2 months.) 
Same as No. 147. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 



Studies pursued from 

July 23, 1865, to 

Jan. 1, 1866. 



Boemer's Second 
Reader, (entire,) with 
abstracts in French. 

Translations from 
English (manuscripts) 
into French, Dictation. 
Spanish .—Ollendorff, 
to lesson LXXIV. Ol- 
lendorff s Grammar 
(entire). Ascargorta 
Historia de Espana, 
Ce n 1 1 r e .) Pizarro's 
Phrases, (entire.) Corn- 
positions in Spanish, 
Regular and Irregular 
Verbs, Logical and 
Grammatical Analysis, 
Dictation, Reading and 
Conversation. 
Time — Four months. 

Same as No. 148. 
(1} month.) 

Same as No. 148. 
Same as No. 806 
Same as No. 148. 

do. (1 month.) 

Same as No 306. 

(1 month.) 

Same as No. 806. 

Same as No. 148. 



Andrews' Latin Read- 
er, Mythology and An- 
ecdotes of Eminent 
Persons, (50 Para- 
graphs,) Ca^r's Com- 
mentaries, Book I. and 
IV., from Chap. 20. 

Dayles' Legendre, 
VI. Books, with fre- 
quent reviews. 

Renwick's Principles 
of Chemistry, from p. 

to p. 289, and re- 
viewed- 

Doctrines of Forms 
and Linear Drawing, 
from manuscripts, dia- 
grams and original 
blackboard drawings. 

General Principles of 
Grammar reviewed. 

Natural Science. — 
One Lecture each week 



Same as No. 364, 



181 



66 



Ka I Names of Students Age. 



]«0 



Appleton, John P. 



Stadies pnraaed from 

January 1 to July 

28, 1855. 



Studies pursued from 

July 23, to January 

1, 1856. 



14 



on the subjects of Min- 
eralogy and of Human 
Phjrsiology. The first 
subject illustrated by 
specimens from the 
Mineralogical Collec- 
tion. The second sub- 
ject, by the manikin, 
models of the different 
organs of the body, by 
the skeleton, by exhib- 
iting the circulation of 
the blood, with the mi 
croscope, etc. The Stu 
dents were examined 
orally each week. The 
notes of the Lectures 
taken were also exam 
ined and credited. 

Wayland's Moral Sci- 
ence, (abridged,) (one 
month). Hart's Con- 
stitution of the United 
States (one month). 

Time — 4} months. 
Same as No. 159. 

Time — Six months. 



Mathematics. -^ Da- 
vies' Legendre, por- 
tions' of the 7th, 8th 
and 9th Books : also 
Plain and Spherical 
Trigonometry, Mensu- 
ration, Surveying and 
Navigation, with fre- 
quent reviews. 

Weber's Outlines of 
Universal History, 64 
pages. 

Day's Rhetoric, from 
page 35 to page 99. 

Fowler's English 
Grammar, from p. 884 
to p. 886, and reviewed 
top. 841. 

Virgil's -SJneid, Book 

., and 817 lines of 
Book II. Anthon's 
Latin Prose Composi- 
tion, to p. 180. 

Sophocles' Greek 
Grammar, and 79 ex- 
amples in Sophocles' 
Gr«ek Lessons. 

• 

Lectures on Chemis- 
try as applied to Arts, 
no text-book used. 

Deacriptlre Geome* 



14 







Stndies pnrsued from 


Studies puraned from 


Mo. 


Names of Stadenta. 


Age. 


January 1 to Jaly 
23, 1866. 


Julyaa. 1855,toJ«l. 
1, 1856. 










try. Book 1-XII, (from 










manuscripU.) 










Tlme^Four months. 


161 


Arnold, George W. 


16 


Bame as !fo. 159. 
Time— Six mouths. 


Same a. No. 864. 


102 


Btthcock. Fftol 


14 


do. 


do. (li month.) 


168 


Balcii, Chariea L, 


15 


do. 


Sams as No. 160. 


164 


BirteiH, Jeremiah 


15 


do. 


Same as No. 3C4, 


185 


Bplden, William 


15 


do. 


Same an No. 160. 


ISG 


BesBon.ElbridgcVanS 


16 


do. 


do. 


167 


B rd. Bdwftrd 0. 


16 


do. 




168 


Black, GeoFfce A. 


15 


do. 


Same as No. 864. 


169 


Black, Robert J. 


17 


do. 


do. (1 month.) 


170 


Blakeman, Alei. N. 


15 


do. 


Same aa No, 864. 


171 


Brady, John -A. 


15 


do. 


do. 


172 


Brooker, -Stephen T. 


16 


do. 


Same as No. ISO. 




Brown, Amos 


15 


do. 


Same as No. 864. 


174 


Bull. Frederick 


16 


do. 


Same as No. 160. 


175 


Bnrdett, Peter G. 


14 


do. 


Same as No. 364. 


176 


Bntla,JohllH..Jr. 


17 


Left Jan. S. 1855. 




177 


Byrne, Edward P. 


17 


Same as No. 160. 


Same an No. SSi. 


178 


Caryl, George C. 


15 


do. 


do. 


179 


Clark, ChnrleB Henry 


17 


do. (*t months,) 




160 


Clark, John Fowle 


16 


do. (3i months.) 




181 


Crafl, Elijah R. 


15 


Bame ai No. 160, 


Same as Ko. 160. 


182 


Daily, Corneliua 




do. 


do. (2montl.a.) 


188 


Daly, Matthew 


14 


do. 


Same as No, 160, . 


1S4 


Daly, Michael 


15 


Left Jan. 11, 1855, 




1S6 


Delaney, John 


15 


Same a> No. 160. 


do. 


186 


Delftno. John S. 


14 


do. 


Same as No, 864. 


1S7 DorciQ, Williftm C. 


16 


do. 


do. 


188 


DouKhty. Isaac 


16 


do. 


do. 


1S9 


Donna, David S. 


15 


do. (3 months,) 




190 


Drr-BBer, Charles Tratt 


18 


SameaaNo. IBO. 


do. 


191 


r>reawr,Horttce Eraatus 


14 


do. 


do. 


192 


Dunkin, Thomas J. 


15 


do. 


do. 


198 


EiiBtOD, Robert T. B. 


18 


do. 


do. 


194 


Kinslein. Edwin 


15 


do. 


do. 


196 


Elliott, Richmond B. 


Ifi 


do. 


Same us No. 160. 


196 


Fockler. David P. 


15 


do. 


do. 


197 


Farrington. J. D., Jr. 


IB 


do. 


do. 


198 


Fltipatrick, James C. 


1.1 


do. 


do. 


199 


Flack, Edward P. 


Ifi 


do. 


do. 


200 


p. rtm<-yer, George W 


17 


do.(44monthP.) 




201 


Gardner, Asa Bird 


10 


Same a* No, 160, 


do. 


202 


GM«ton. William J. 


16 


do. 


Bame as No. 364 (lim.) 


203 


Gilchrist. William 


16 


do. 


Same aa No. 864. 


204 


Gilley, Franklin W- 


16 


do. 


-Same as No, ISO. 


205 


Grnnt, John 


15 


do. 


SameaBNo.SOinm,) 


206 


Grincom, Edward P. 


15 


do. 


Same as No, IGO. 


207 


Harrison, George A. 


17 


Left Jan. 17, 1865, 




208 


H.rt. James Edgar 
Hawe, George f. 


16 


BameaaNo. 160. 


do. 


209 


17 


do, <5 months.) 




210 


Hewitt. JoMph C. 


16 


Same as No. 160. 


&me as No. 364. 


211 


Miljlwrd.WilliftDlF. 


IG 


Same asNo. 159.(1} m. 


do. 


212 


Hiuoh, Thomas 


IS 


do, (51 months,) 




SIS 


Howlind, Bl'ufth A. 


10 


Same uNo. 160. 


Suae bbKo. 160. 









Studies pursued from 


Studies pure lied from 


No. 


Names of Studenis. 


Age 


JftDuary 1 to July 
23, 1855. 


July 2S, 1866, to 
Jan. 1, 1856. 


214 


Hojt. Henry A. 


15 


Same M No. 160. 


Same aa No. 364. 


2te 


Hudwr.. William F. 


16 


do. 


Same us No. 160. 


216 


Ireliiod. Oscar B. 


15 


do. 


do. 


217 


J«n«.. John C. 


16 


do. {i months.) 




218 


Keilty. WHllam 


16 


S«DieasNo-160. 


Same as No. 364. 


2111 


KbH;. Robert McC. 


IT 


do. 


Same as No. IHO. 


220 


Kenny. Peter D. 


15 


du. 


Same as No. :i64. 


•m 


Kelcliam.Johnl^ 


20 


do. 




222 


Kip. Henry 


15 


Left Jan. 5, 1855. 




223 


Kiiupp, Henry F. 


16 


Same ae No. 180. 


Sams as No. 160. 


221 


Lsndmann, Gustavus 


15 


do. 


Bamo M No. 304. 


225 


Lane, BarentH. 


14 


do. (4imontlia) 




226 


Leet. AlleQN-,Jr. 


16 


Same aa No. 160. 


do. (1 mouth.) 


227 


Loveland, Josepb A. 


16 


do. (.'i mouthH.) 




228 


LoEi>.r. JoliLi G. 


17 


Same as No, 160. 


Same as No. 160. 


229 


MclUosltey.FraDCisC. 


16 


do. 




230 


McConnick, John B. 


14 


do. 


do. 


231 


McDonald, Aleiander 


16 


, do. (44 monlhB.) 




232 


Martin, Samuel 


16 


Same as No. 160. 




233 


Uaze, Walter H. 


15 


do. 


Same aa No. 364 (2 m.) 


234 


Meeka, Albert 


Ifi 


do. 


Sama aa No. 364. 


235 


Meeks, Edwin B. 


16 


do. 


do. 


236 


H.naJr. J»in?s 


10 


do- (6 monlhi.) 




23T 


Merrill, CharleaR, 


17 


Same as No. 160. 


Same na No. 160. 


238 


Moore,ff»9hiogton 


16 


do, (41 montlis.) 


do. 


239 


Morris, William 3. 


14 


Same as No. 160. 


do. 


240 


Moan. Rftlph 


15 


LeflJan, 5, 1855 




241 


Monnt, John F. 


15 


Same aa No. 160. 


do. 




SeiiUinger. William 


15 


do. 




243 


Nfl ris. Thomas A, 


15 


do. 


Siimo m No, 364. 


244 


Oakley, Uasklin C. 


16 


dO' 


do. 


245 


Ogden, KliaaU. 


16 


do. 




246 


Ogden, Jamea W. 


16 


do. 


do. (1 month.) 


247 


DEcany,in, Thorn as 


14 


do. 


Same as No. 160. 


248 


Paterson, Samuel S. 


16 


do. 


do. 


24!» 


Pierce, William T. 


16 


do. (4j months.) 




2G0 


Pollock. Alflnander 


16 


do. (Imonths.) 




261 


Fomeroy, Ealpli 
Quinn. WilliHm B- 


Hi 


Same as No. 100. 


do. 


252 


16 


do. 


do. 


253 
264 


Rfnne, Dilmon F. 
Rogers. Frederick C. 


il 


do. 
do. (4i months.) 


do. 


255 


Ro^H, William Alex. 


14 


Same m No. 160. 


Same as No. 304. 


25fi 


Ryiin, Bernard 


16 


do. 


do. (1 month.) 


267 




16 


do. 


Same as No. 364. 


268 


SnvnEP. George W. 


16 


do. 


do. (1 month.) 


25a 


Schleuter, Theodore 


15 


do. 


Same as No. 364. 


260 


Srofleld. Samuel L. 


15 


do. 


Same as No. 160. 


261 


Scott. John F. 


14 


do. 


do. 




Seaman, James A. 


14 


do. 


do- 


26a 


Seamen, Jamen G. 


16 


do. 


Sarae as No. 304. 


264 


Sherman, Gardner 


15 


do. 


Same aa No. 169. 


265 


Smith, Harrison B. 


15 


do. 


Same as No. 364. 




Smith, Jamea G. 


16 


do. (5 months.) 




267 


Smith. FiGrs,.n W. 


16 


Sane as No. 160. 




268 


Somera, Frederick D. 


]G 


do. 


3smeuNo.l60. (Im.) 


2tlB 


Stewart. William 


15 


do, (5J months.) 




270 


3toiil«nburgh, John P 


18 


Same aa No. 160. 


Same u No. 364. 



59 









Studies pursued from 


Studies pursued from 


Vo. 


Nan es of Students. 


Age. 


January 1 to July 
23, 1855. 


July 23, 1855, to 
Jan. 1, 1856. 


271 


Sullivan, Dennis F. 


16 


Same as No. 160. 


Same as No. 160. 


272 


Sumner, Heywoqd M. 


16 


Left Jan. 8, 1855. 




273 


Sutton, John J. 


16 


Same as No. 160. 


do. 


274 


Swezey, Samuel 


18 


do. 


do. 


275 


Tanzer, Arnold 


15 


do. 


do. 


276 


Thompson, SamuM A. 


14 


Left Jan. 5, 1855. 




277 


Tisdall, Fitzgerald 


16 


Same as No. 160. 


do. 


278 


Tom < ins, Eugene 


16 


do. (8i months.) 




279 


Trimble, William M. 


14 


Same as No. 160. 


SameasNo. 3G4. (Im. 


280 


Underbill, James 


17 


do. 


do. (1 month. 


281 


Van Giesen, Yirgiuius 


17 


do. (3^ months.) 




282 


Van Note, Alex. S. 


16 


Same as No. 160. 




28S 


Van Tine, Frederick 


16 


do. 


do. do. 


284 


Walber,. Albert 


14 


do. 


do. do. 


285 


Walber. Emile 


15 


do. 


Same as No. 160. (1 m.) 


286 


Ward, Charles A. 


17 


do. 


Same as No. 160. 


287 


Weeks, Benjamin 


16 


do. (2i months.) 


■ 


288 


Welles, Edward B. 


16 


Left Jan. 6, 1855. 




289 


Wheeler, Walter G. 


15 


Same as No. 160. 


Same as No. 364. 


290 


White, Orion 


17 


do. 


Same as No. 160. 


291 


Wills, Joseph 


17 


do. 


do. 


292 


Wilson, Philip L. 


15 


do. 


do. 


293 


Winne, William M. 


16 


do. 


SameasNo. 364. (Im.) 


294 


Woglom. Gilbert T. 


15 


do. 


8ame as No. 160. 


295 


Wood, Edward A. 


15 


do. 


do. 


296 


Woodruff, L. De F. 




do. 


do. 


297 


Woolf, Solomon J. 


15 


. do. 


do. 


298 


Wright, David Fennie 


16 


do. (41 months.) 




299 


Wyszynski, Eustace 


15 


Left January 5.1855. 




800 


Young, Samuel J. 


14 


Same as No. 160. 


SameasNo.364. (Im.) 


SOI 


Adams, Samuel G. 


15 


do. 

In all except the An- 
cient Languages. 

French— General re- 
view of the studies of 
the previous term. 

Roemer's 1st French 
Reader, entire. 

Pinney and Badois' 
Grammar, from 20th to 
the 50th Lesson. 

Logical and Gram- 
matical Analysis. Ir- 
regular Verbs. Review 
every two weeks. 

Time— Six months. 


Same as No. 564. 

• 


802 


Amerman, John 


15 


Same as No. 301. 


do. 


SOS 


Amory, James 


16 


do. 


do. 


804 


Banks. Joseph E. 


16 


do. 




805 


Beach, Dwight P. 


15 


do. (2 months.) 




806 


Bigelow, John P. 


17 


Same as No. 301. 


Same as No. 160. 




• 






In all except An- 
cient lianguages. 

French — Pinney and 
Badois' Grammar,f rem 








% 


40th to 65th lesson. 



540 



60 









Stndies pursued from 


Studies pursued from 


No. 


Names of Stadents. 


Age. 


January 1 to July 


July 28, 1855, to 








23^ 1856. 


January 1, 1856. 










Roemer's 2d Reader 
to p. 218. 

Dictation with appli- 
cation of Grammar. 

Spanish-Ollendorfi* s 
method, XIX lessons. 

Ollendorff's Gram- 
mar (half). Colmena 
Espanola, 60 pp. Ve- 
lasquez' Phra8es,(hAf.) 
Do. Vocabulary to 
42d p. Regular and 
Irregular Verbs. Read- 
ing and Conversation. 
Time — ^Four months. 


807 


Birch, Clinton S. 


16 


Same as No. 301. (1 m.) 




808 


Brown, Cliflford I. 


15 


Same as No. 301. 


Same as No. 564. 


809 


Bnice, James 


14 


do. 


Same as No. 806. 


810 


Carll, John Samuel 


15 


do. 


SameasNo.564.(lm.) 


811 


Oarolin, John A. . 


15 


do. 


Same as No. 306. 


812 


Clark, Robert Nunns 


14 


do. 


do. 


818 


Corson, (Jeorge G. 


16 


do. 


do. 


814 


Davis, George B. 


15 


Left January 5, 1855. 




815 


Day, Benjamin 


17 


Same as No. 801. 


"^ 


816 


Dingman, John H. 


17 


do. 


do. (1 month.) 


317 


Durbrow, Stephen A. 


18 


do. 


Same as No. 564. 


318 


Ennis, William H. 


14 


do. 


do. (1 month.) 


819 


Fairchild, George C. 


16 


do. 


Same as No. 564. 


820 


Fenner, George W. 


16 


do. 


Same as No. 306. (lim.) 


821 


Fotheringham,Edward 


17 


do. (1| month.) 




822 


Fowler, William M. 


15 


Same as Na 801. 


Same as No. 564. 
(1 month.) 


823 


Haddan, Euphratts 


15 


do. 


Same as No. 564. 


324 


Hall, George W. 


17 


do. 


do. 


825 


Heath, Eugene A. 


15 


Left January 5, 1855. 




826 


Hunt, Richaid R. 


16 


Same as No. 301. 


Same as No. 306. 
(li month.) 


827 


Jackson, James 


14 


do. 


Same as No. 564. 


828 


Kent, Charles R. 


14 


do. 


do. 


829 


Klein, Emil 


16 


do. 


do. (2 months.) 


830 


Knighton, John F. 


14 


do (1 month.) 




831 


Koerner, Herman C. 


15 


Same as No. 301. 


Same as No. 306. 


832 


Leckie, William 


15 


do. 


Same as No. 564. 


883 


Lowe, John G. 


15 


do. 

• 


Same as No. 306. 
(1 month.) 


884 


IfcClnre, Thomas R. 


16 


Left January 5, 1855. 




885 


McCutchen,Tbomas H. 


16 


Same as No. 801. 


Same as No. 564. 


886 


Marsh, James H. 


16 


do. 


Same as No. 806. 


887 


Merritt, Mortimer C. 


16 


do. 


do. 


888 


Mills, Charles Ed. 


17 


do. 




889 


Monson, Charles 


15 


do. (4i months.) 




840 


Montgomery , Rich' d R. 


16 


Same as No. 801. 


do. 
Tn French, Spanish 
and History. Pursues 
a partial course. 


841 


Moss, Frands 6. 


14 


do. (6 months.) 




842 


Nezsen, Meyer M. 


14 


Same as No. 801. 


Same as No. 806. 



555 



61 









Studies pursued from 


Studies pursued from 


No. 


Names of Stadents. 


Age. 


January 1 to July 


July 23, 1855, V> 






16 


23, 1855. 


Jan. 1, 1856. 


848 


Noah, Henry, 


Same as No. 801. 


Same as No. 564. 


844 


Norris, firainard T. 


17 


do. (5 months.) 




345 


Porter, Horace 


16 


Same as No. 801. 


Same as No. 306. 


846 


Reis, Jacob 


14 


do. 


do. 


847 


Robinson, George W. 


15 


do. 


do. 


848 


Rolston, Matthew 


15 


do. 


Same as No. 564. 


849 


Rosenthal, William W. 


14 


do. 


do. 


860 


Sanders, George Fred. 


16 


do. (5 months.) 




851 


Schmidt, Edward M. 


17 


Same as No. 801. 


Same as No. 306. 


852 


Shave, John T. M. 


16 


do. 


Same as No. 564. 


358 


Smith, Alexander 


14 


do. 


do. 


854 


Southwortb, Joseph 


16 


do. 


Same as No. 306. 


855 


Sweeney, Miles 


15 


do. 


Same as No. 564. 


856 


Sodd, Charles M. 


14 


do. 


do. 


357 


Yandewater, J. J. F. 


15 


do. 


Same as No. 306. 


858 


Watson, Charles W. 


14 


do. 


do. 


859 


Weber, Charles F. 


16 


do. (4i months.) 




860 


Whitten, George E. 


17 


do. (4 months.) 




861 


Williams, John J. 


16 


Left January 5, 1855. 




362 


Wood, Frank, 


15 


Same as No. 301. 


Same as No. 306. 


868 


WooUey, Thomas 


17 


do. 


Same as No. 564. 


864 


Abbe, Walter 


14 


• 


Mathematics. — Doc- 
harty's Algebra, to the 
Vmth Chap., and re- 
viewed. 

Latin — Andrew's and 
Stoddard's Latin Gram- 
mar. Andrew's Latin 
Reader, 24 Fables. 
General Principles of 
Grammar, 67 pp. 
Natural Science. — 


« 








Chambers' Introduc- 
tion to the Sciences. 

The class have been 
chiefly engaged in at- 
tending lectures on as- 
tronomy and physical 
geography, (one lec- 
ture each week,) and 
the students required 
to take notes and pre- 
pare themselves for re- 
citation. The notes 
taken, examined and 
credited. 

Moral Science. — 
(Mostly by lectures,) 
Way land — abridged — 
as a text book. Hart's 
Constitution of the 
United States, (entire,) 
and reviewed to Gist p. 
Time— Foar months. 


865 


Abraham, Jas. C. 


15 




Same as No. 864 


866 


[Achersoo, Jamet J. 


14 




do. 



868 









Studios pursued from 


IjtiidiRx n'lraued from 


No. 


Kaine* af Btudcnti, 


Age. 


J.iDUHry 1 t<i July 
28,1855. 


July23. 1855, to 
Jan, 1, 1856. 


367 


Adams. Wm. Henry 


14 




Bame as No. 364. 
(2i months.) 


368 


Allen. Aaron C. 


13 




3amoa8Nu.364.(lm.) 


369 


AuielHllff. Adalph.L. 


15 




Same as No. 364. 


87U 


Ankere. John Henry 


13 




do. (1 monlh.) 


3T1 


llBker, Edward L. 


18 




Sam- as No «64. 


372 


HeiHiir, John 


U 




da (1 monlh ) 


373 


Ikldt'ti, William H. 


IS 




Same <lb No. 3S4. 


S74 


lltrryman, John, ir, 
Uioomflpld, John C. 


13 




do. ^- -lllki..-) 


375 


18 




Same as No. 864. 


87G 


BluQ, Luia 


14 






877 


BIythe, Andrew 


13 




do! 


37S 


Itognrt, Uuncan 


14 






879 


BrBiHey. Edward A, 


14 




do. 


380 


Br^y. William P. 


14 




do. 


381 


BrewBlBT, FrBderick 


14 




do. 


882 


Brown, frederlcfe J. 


13 




do. (airnxnlhii') 


883 


Buckma8t.r. John W. 


14 




Same as No. 364. 


884 


Butch tr, John U 


13 




do. 


885 


Byroo. Wm. Patrick 


1G 




do. (1 month.) 




L'andler, KlamanB. 


17 




Same as No. 364. 


887 


Cannon, Wm. John 


14 




do. 


888 


Carpenter, Jib. K 


IS 




do. (1 month.) 


B89 


Cbnppell. William 


13 




do. 


890 


Chapin. John J. 


18 




do. 


891 


i;hi.ller, pvron E. 


15 




do. 


892 


Clark, PariK Q. 


16 




do. 


t»3 


i^ock, Wllilain E..Jr. 


13 




do. 


894 


Cohen. Leonard O. 


16 




do. 


395 


Cohn, Solomon U. 


13 




do. 


396 


Conovcr, Charles S. 


15 




do. 


897 


Co«dry. Francis H. 


18 




do. 


398 




14' 




do. 


899 


CroHl.y. Franklin B. 


14 




do. 


■400 


Crosby, Wm. B., jr. 


18 




do. 


401 


De Con, Jftmea A. 


15 




do. 


402 


Dh IVyster. Fred. J. 


16 




do. 


403 


De PtyBlor, Jacob A. 


15 




do. 


404 


Davis. Charles E. 


13 






40S 


DorcRitis, ComefiuM D. 


13 




do! 


406 


Downing, Jowpli A. 


10 






407 


Drake, luMcJsmes 


16 




do. {li month.) 


406 


Duke, KoHoinsko 






Some HB No. 364. 


409 


DQnn, FrnnclB Bndd 


14 




dr.. 


410 


DwighC. M^latiah B. 


14 




do. 


411 


Ecdes, William C. 


18 




do. 


412 


Kd wards. John D. 


15 




do. 


413 


Eel Is. John 


14 




do. 


414 


EllBworth. Wm.,jr. 


17 




do. 


415 


Emerwin, Charloa 


14 




do. 


416 


Pay, Jen-miab 


15 




do, (1 month.). 


417 


Filth, John Bellamy 


13 




Same as No. 364. 


418 


Flynn, Thomoa J. 


13 




do, (1 mon'h.) 


419 


Forn-Rter. Charles, jr. 


14 




Slime w No. 364. 


420 


Fox. William 


14 




do. <1 month.) 


421 


[iaiaes. John 


15 




8,me»aNo.SM. 


422 


Qallaghsr, Denni. 


12 




do. 









Smdies pursued from 


Stiidira pursnad from 


Ho. 


Nntnea of StudcnU, 


Age 


January 1 to July 
23, 1865. 


"K.3" 


423 


UarriFon, Charles 6. 


13 




Same as No. 364. 


42* 


Gillette, Walter E, 


16 




do. 


425 


Gillmui, John I(. 


14 




do. 


426 




15 




do. 


427 


Glover, Thomna 


16 




do. 


428 


QoDdwin.'P'reilcHck J 


16 




do. 


42.1 


Bray, Abrnhani B. 


13 




do. 


430 


Greeley, Jo6Hph L. 


16 




do. 


431 


GriRgB, Nelson 


18 




do. 


432 


Uartnmnn. Cbartes 


14 




Jo. (I month.) 


433 


Hurtt. Hnnry L. B. 


14 




Sume u ISO. 364. 


434 


Hamed. Luther M. 


IG 




do. 


436 


Bellur, John Henry 


13 




do. 


43fi 


Hejne, John F. 


14 




do. (1 monlii.l 


437 


QildbuxyhnuKr, L. 11 


14 




Sami: as No. 364. 


438 


Hill, Audrew 


14 




do. 04 month.) 


439 


Hifcoi, Freeman 


14 




Sama a« No. 36*. 


440 


HopkEna, Archibald W 


12 




do. 


441 


Hoppinit, Edward a 


13 




do. 


442 


HorriJeld, Richard T. 


16 




do. 


443 


Hot^field,'nmothyN. 


16 




do. 


444 


Hoyt, Benjamin V. 


14 




do. 


446 


HudBOQ. Victor E. 


16 




do. 


446 


Hutchison, William J 


13 




do. 


447 


Hyatt. StpphenB, 


13 




do. 


448 


Hydo, Edwin FronoiB 


13 




d,.. 


449 


Hvde, Ralph Mead 


16 




do. 


460 


lakiibowBki, F. C, 


13 




rto. 


461 


lackaoD, James H. 


in 




do. 


452 


lamea, Josiab 


13 




do. 


463 


louat, George Wm. 


15 




do. 


464 


Keith, Chftrie* 0. T. 


13 




do. 


465 


Keller. George 


13 




do. 


4S6 


Kelly, William 


13 




do. 


457 


KeDQBdy, CliarlcB B. 


16 




do. 


468 


Kenyon, George.Q. 


17 




<lo. 


469 


Ketfham, Qeorge 


14 




do. 


460 


Ketohiun, Edgar, jr. 


14 




do. 


461 


KinK, Ixoac Uanee 


14 




do. 


462 


King. Jamea. jr. 


la 




do. 


463 


Knox, Chaa, McLean 


18 




do. 


464 


Leach, AdamC, jr, 


14 




do. 


465 


Lent, Bnfua 


17 




do. (1 month.) 


4H6 


Little. John 


13 




Same as No. 364. 


467 


Little. William 


15 




do. 


468 


Lirermore, Francis D 


14 




do. 


469 


^ivlnCTion. Wm. H. 


15 




do. 


470 


^ocke, John 


16 




do. (ijmontht.) 


471 


LouKhmMi. SCmou 


16 




do. |1 moath ) 


472 


l.Dckey, J«ae Brash 


14 




Same as No. 864. 


473 


Ludlam, Fiteb K. 


16 




do. 


474 


Lyon, William G, 


13 




do. 


475 
47(1 


Moaave, John 
MoCormfclt. Fnmcia 


Id 
13 




do. (1 month.) 
ilo- 


477 


McCatchflon. Edward 


13 




Same as No. 364. 


478 


UcDoDODgh. James 


13 




do. 


479 




15 




do. 









Studies pnrsucd from 




Ko. 


Nmqm of StndCDta. 


Age. 


Janunry 1 to July 
23, I85G. 


July 23, 1855, to 
Jan. 1, 1856. 


480 


UcUaty. John 


13 




Same x No. 3M. 


481 


McQiiaide, WllUam 0. 


13 




do. 


483 


Vocbellar. Thumiui 


14 




do. 


483 


Uarkoe. Francb 


15 




do. 


4S4 


Jlarxli, Edward F. 


14 




do. 


485 


Mastid, Jacob E. 


14 




do. 


48« 


Maxwell, Henry 


14 




do. (1 month.) 


487 


Meiblehara, Thcl-M.R. 


14 




Same as No. 864. 


488 


Michaelis, Utto E. 


13 




do. 


489 


Mickey, WLIaoD 


15 




do. (1 month.) 


480 


Miller, William T. 


13 




Same as No. 364. 


491 


Milna, Alexander C. 


15 




do. 


41)2 


Vtinme. MarEhalt A. 


13 




do. 




Moore, David M. 


13 




do. (1 month.) 


i'M 


Morrisoo, David M. 


14 




Same u No. 864. 


495 


Xniler, William T. L. 


14 




do. 


496 


Nvabit, Alexander 


15 




do. 


497 


Newell, George Harvey 


13 




do. 


408 


O'Brien. William 


14 




do. 


499 


O'Ketif, Prank Hall 


16 




do. (1 month.) 


600 


O'Neil, HenryP. 


18 




Bame as No. 364. 


iiOl 


Parker, Diivid 


14 




do. (1 month.) 


602 


Parsons, Joseph E. 


14 




do. 


603 


Patterson, Charles C. 


14 




Same as No. 364. 


601 


Pat ridge, Samuel 8. 


17 




do. 


605 


Petligrow, Uogcno A. 


18 




do. 


6oa 


Philips, ffilliani 


14 




do: 


607 


Post, George D. S. 


16 




do. 


608 


QuiflD, Patrick 


16 




do. C2i months.) 


609 


Riley, James 


14 




do. (1 month.) 


ElO 


14 




Same as No. 36*. 


611 


Roberts, George W. 
Hoeder, Leopold 


13 




do. 


612 


13 




do. 


613 


ItogerH, Edwin H. 


13 




do. 


614 


Roaers, James E. 


13 




do. 


615 


Rogera. Nicholas A. D 


14 




do. 


616 


Boeenfeld, tVederick 


14 




do. 


617 


Sanders. Reid 


17 




do, 


618 


Sands, James W. 


18 




do. (2i months.) 


319 


iherwood, Scott R. 


13 




Same as No. 364. 


620 


SImonson, Lewis W. 


18 




do. 


621 


SlQith, Francis J. 


14 




do. 


622 


Smith, Isaac P. 


14 




do. (] month.) 


523 


Smith, Wilson Small 


16 




Bame as No. 364. 


624 


Snedden, George 


13 




do. 


625 


Spencer, Eugene W. 


16 




do. 


626 


ipencer. Galen C. 


16 




do. 


627 


Spronlla, Henry H. 


14 




do. {2i months.) 


628 


Stephenson, Wesley C 


16 




Same ai No. 304. 


629 


Stewart, Robert H. 


13 




do. 


680 


Stuehflald, S<]as B. 


14 




do. 


631 


Sullivan. Stephen P. 


14 




do. 


582 


raylor, James 


14 




do. 


583 


Taylor, William 


18 




do. 


634 


Taylor, William H. 


15 




do. 


635 


Taylor. William L- 


14 




do. 


636 


^riiftck»l»etry,W.G. H 


14 




d«. (1 month.) 









Stndies pcrEued from 


Sludies puifoPd from 


Ho. 


NatnsB ofStudenle. 


Age 


January 1 to July 
23, 1S55. 


July 23, 1866, to 
Jan. i, 1868. 


537 


rhorae, Thomas 


14 




Sbioo an Ko. 364. 


638 


Thureton, Oeorae W. 


13 




do. 


639 


Tocrj, Herbert 0. 


17 




do. 


640 


rruinor. Eugene P. 


14 




do. 


641 


Trimball. Charles B. 


16 




SamBaBNo.364, (Im.) 


642 


Trfpp, William H. 


14 




8«mo aa No. SB4. 


643 


Tyng. MoiriBAshhnret 


16 




do. 


644 


VanBoskerck.nichdT 


14 




do. 


645 


Vim Brqnt, CharlpB F 


13 




do. 


646 


Van JeWJele, Louis 


13 




do. 


647 


Van Ilj-lte, Samnel E 


15 




do. 


648 


Van PragR, Henry A 


15 




do. 


640 


Vanderbtclt, Abraham 


14 




do. 


660 


Verdin, Joseph T. 


13 




do. 


651 


Vienot, Emil 


14 




do. 


652 


Vonght. Edward M. 


14 




do. 


653 


Walsh, Miko, Jr. 


15 




do. 


654 


Ward, feler 


13 




do. 


655 


Weeden, George H. 


16 




do. 


65fl 


WeiBhtmaa, George 


12 




do. 


657 


Wcldon, John Jr. 


18 




do. 


658 


Werner, Robert 


16 




do- 


.659 


Wildey, Oscar 


14 




do. 


660 


WillBie, Junes 


18 




do. (1 month.) 


501 


Young, Albert 


16 




Same as No. 364. 


6e2 


Young. Kdward P. 


15 




■ do. 


C63 


Zeller, Charlea H. 


14 




do. 


664 


Allison, Alfred M. 


15 




Bame as No. S64. 
In nit except the 
Langnagea. 

French— -Vannier'B 

md BadoiB' Grammar, 
25 leBBons. Perrio'B 
Fablea, 12. ThejegH- 
lar verhB In all their 
Ibrma, with oral PhrnBe- 
LiloRLcal Eiereises. 
Time— Four MonthB. 


665 


Alien, wmmm H. 


13 




Same a» No. 664. 


66G 


Snclariose, Jamea 


13 




do: 


667 


Bemluinagel, -John J 


14 




do. 


668 


Book. George W. 


14 




do. 


669 


Brigpa. Benjamin M. 


13 




do. 


670 


BriggB. Samuel S., Jr. 


14 




do. 


671 


Briiikerhoff, Charles C 


14 




do. 


672 


Brown, John W. 


13 




do. 


678 


liunrt^r, Charles E. 


15 




do. 


674 iCaiinon, Mndieon U. 


16 




do. <!* month.) 


675 iOar^oll. Charlea H. 


15 




do. (1 month.) 


676 |Caf»-Gj. Willkm A, 


14 




game bbVo-. 664. 


677 fcavcnagh, Willittm D. 


14 




do. 


678 bambcrlin,Wm.U.H. 


14 




do. 


579 toodelt. Edwin Forreel 


16 




do. 


580 Conner, Rowland 


13 




do. 


681 


Cotllow. Morrii 


14 




do. 









Stndieipunuedfrom 


Studies puraued tlma 


No. 


NamMofBtadBnta. 


Age. 


Jaii.ltoJDly23. 
1866. 


July 28, 1856. to 
Jan. 1, 1866. 


682 


□ronioMi, William 


15 




Game m No. 664. 


683 


U. Cunh», John L. 


16 




do. (2i montha.) 


684 


Denyse, Edwin F, 


16 




Same aa No. 504. 


685 


!}einarcBt. Samuel 8. 


16 




do. 


G8t! 


Dovoe. Walter B. 


14 




do. 


587 


Doffy, Jatnea M. 
Dunham, William A. 


H 




do. 


688 


13 




do. 


589 


Eots, Frederick S, 


15 




do. (1 month.) 


690 


Karr>ir, -William H. 


It 




Same u No. S64. 


691 


Ford, Samuel W. 


16 




do. (3 montha.) 


692 


Kowler, Andrew L. 


16 




do. (I month.) 


693 


HloTer, William J. 


14 




Same M No. 664. 


&S4 


Ciordon, William P. 


16 




do. 


695 




14 




do. 


596 


Hannon. JoBEpli H. 


13 




do. 


597 


Hardoaittle, Jerome 


16 




do. 


598 


HarrlDg, Henry 


14 




do, (1 month.) 


599 


HcndBraon. William T 


15 




Same aa No. 564. 


600 


Hicka. Roland 


14 




do. 


601 


Uoey, William 


13 




do. (2J montlu.) 


602 


flood. William H. 


14 




Same ai No. 664. 


603 


flopning, AiiguHtus B. 


16 




do. 


aoi 


Hotmer. William P. 


13 




do. 


605 


Jonei, I<>anoia G. 


16 




do (U monUi.) 


006 


Jooca, Jamca W. 


14 




Some a« No, 564 


eo7 


Kellogg, Peter C. 


14 




do. 


608 


Kennedy, Theodore W. 


13 




do. 


003 


Kerr, J&mca 


14 




do. 


610 


Kimball, William C. 


14 




do. 


61! 


King. Joseph Lyman 


15 




do. 


612 


KinsoT, PoterS. 


13 




do. 


613 


Kirlthftm.Gcorgea.B, 


15 




do. 


614 


Knapp, William A. 


13 




do. 


615 


Kraft, John F. 


13 




do. 


616 


Udd, WUliara F, 


15 




do. 


617 


Lawrence. Hauriee L. 


15 




do. 


618 


lawBon. Albert 0. 


13 




do. 


619 


Unlz, Edward 


13 




do. 


820 


Long. David Simca 


16 




do. (1 month.) 


6Z1 


LaxKb. Max 


14 




Swic afl No. 664. 


622 


l^ovcridge, Henry 


13 




do. 


628 




le 




do. 


624 


Lowerre, James A. 


17 




do. (1 month.) 


625 


MoCnrty, Jolm 


15 




Same as No. 6G4. 


626 


McOormick, ChnrleflJ. 


14 




do. 


027 


ilcCrea. John E. 


14 




do. 


628 


McCulloueh. John 


18 




do. 


629 


McGulre. John 


16 




do. fl montb.) 


630 


McK™K.n,John.Jr. 


16 




Bame as No. 564. 


631 


acMann, James D 


13 




do, 


632 


Mallory, Thomna W. 
Moat. Lewia 


14 




do. 


633 


li 




do, (1 month.) 


634 


Morris. Theodore W. 


13 




Same as No. 664. 


635 


Murpby, James 


17 




do. (1 month.) 


636 


Myera, David 


18 




Same us No. 564. 


637 




15 




do. 


6SS 


Ogdsn, William B. 


14 




do. 







Stndiea pursued from 


Studies purtaed troa 


No. NunM of Stndenti. 


Age 


January 1 to July 


July 23, 1865, to 






23; 1855. 


Jan-1,1856. 


£39 Oven, Bichud IL 


13 




8ameat>No.6Sl. 


640 Overton, rtichardH. 


U 




do. 


Ul Parker, Samuel S. 


16 




do. 


642 Parr, Benittmin 


15 




do. 


643 Pierson, Mosea H. 


15 




do. 


641 Pike, John ParnJy 


16 




do. 


645 Pine, Joseph Dantoid 
(146 Pinkney, James H., jr. 


16 




do. 


15 




do. 


647 RaniBey, Piiilipl. 


16 




do. 


648 Rawolle, Frederick 


13 




do. 


649 llawoUe. William 


16 




do. 


-650 


Roche, Philip A. 


16 




do. 


651 


Kockwood, W. H., jr. 


13 




do. 


653 


Saunders, John 


13 




do. (1 month.) 


fiS3 


SchwftctK, Theodore 0. 


14 




. Same as No. 564 


654 


^hweyer, Gdward 


15 




do. 


665 


icott, George W. 


15 




do. 


£56 


Senff, CharlBB H. 


13 




do. 


657 


Shade, ChurlcaE. 


16 




do. 


ess 


Smith, ■William C. 


14 




do. 


£59 


Snow.Rch'dVanWyck 


14 




do. 


C60 


Spratt,3Ionitioy. 


14 




do. 


661 


itaikey, David J. 


16 




do. 


662 


3tu«rt, Sidney H., jr. 


13 




do. 


663 


Iwcet, Milton B. 


14 




do. 


664 


Taylor, Daniel H. 


16 




d>. 


666 


ThompBon, Wm. J. 


14 




do. 


666 


Todd, Adam Benry 


16 




do. 


667 


rowle, Frank E. 


16 




do. 


668 


Traak, James Henr 


16 




do 


669 


Trcmain, Henry K. 


16 




ds. 


670 


Tryon, Frederick M. 


16 




do. 


671 


PaUy, William 


16 




do. 


672 


Van Giesen. Isaac 


14 




do. 


673 


Vaa KoDBalaer, Ewd. 


16 




da. 


674 


Valentine. Thomaa E. 


16 




do. 


675 


Vorea, Charles 


13 




do, 


676 


Vou W.John Oscar 


IS 




do. 


677 


Wallace, William 


15 




do. 


678 


Wall, Wm. J. 


16 




do. 


679 


White, Charlea D. 


6 




do. 


680 


White, Henry Kirk 


4 




do. 


681 


White, William 


3 




do. 


682 


Wilson, Daniel 


3 




do. 


683 


WilBon, Jamea W. 


4 




do. 


684 


Wood, Joseph L. R. 


13 




do. 


685 


Woodruff, Sonjford E. 


16 




do. (1 month.) 


686 


^nder, Justus Emile 


13 




Sirae as No. 664. 
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Number of Students uho have pursued Classical Studies and Studies^ 
in the higher branches of English Literature for four months. 

All the students named in the foregoing Schedule have pursued 
classical studies, and studies in the higher branches of English 
Literature, as therein stated, for four months and upwards (except 
seventy-seven, viz. : those numbered 43, 74, 16, 95, 120, 121, 150,^ 
116, 180, 184, 189, 201, 222, 240, 212, 216, 218, 281, 281, 288, 299, 
305, 307, 314, 321, 325, 330, 334, 361. 361, 368, 310, 312, 314, 382, 
^ 385, 388, 401, 416, 418, 420, 432, 436, 438, 465, 410, 411, 415, 486, 
489, 493, 499, 501, 508, 509, 518, 522,521, 536,541, 560, 514,575,. 
583, 589, 591, 592, 598, 601, 605, 620, 624, 629, 633, 635, 651, 685,) 
being in all six hundred and eleven. 




The elevation exhibits Ward School-honBe No. 3, in Henry 
street, which was extensively altered and repaired during the year 
1855. The building was erected in 1835, at a cost of |22,000, 
and had only two stories, above the basement. An additional 
story was put on and wings erected, thus affording more ample 
accommodations for class rooms, and giving an opportunify to 
remove the Primary Department out of the basement. 

Plan I, is the groimd plan, showing the yard and the play- 
grounds, which latter are under cover, and afford shelter in 
stormy weather. The stairways are at the rear and sides of the 
building. The water-closets occupy a portion of the wings. 

Plan n, shows the first floor, appropriated to the Primary De- 
partment, with the stairways, class-rooms, galleries, &o., with 
the dimensions of the several apartments. 

Plan ni, represents the second and third stories, occupied by 
the male and female departments, which are similar. The sizes 
of the roomti are given in the plans. 
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The elevation presentB the f'njnt view of the new building 
erected auring the yeai- 1855, for Ward School, No. 18, in 
Fifty-first street, between Lexington an J Fourth avenues. It is 
three stories in height, above the haseinent, which is on a level 
•with the street, affording a covered playground, and other ac- 
uommodations. 

Plan I, shows the basement, with the arrangement of stair- 
ways, class-rooms, trustees' room, &c. The class-rooms arc the 
recitation rooms connected with the Primary Department, 
which occupies the first iloor. 

Plan n, shows the first floor, appropriated to the Primary De- 
partment. Tlie wings have class-rooms 15 by 20 feet, seated 
*ith desks, &c., while the main room is divided by sliding 
doors, which, on being thrown open, afford a large assembly 
:room for the whole school. The galleries are also shown in the 

Plan III, shows the arrangement of Male and Female Depai't- 
' ments — the two corresponding throughout. The dimensions of 
the rooms are given in the plana. 

The main building is 41 feet wide, and S6 feet deep. The 
wings are each 16 by 26 feet, and set one foot back from the 
front of the maiTi bnilding. The rear extension is 14 feet 10 
inches by 20 feet. The cellar is 7 feet 6 inches in height ; base- 
ment, 9 feet ; Primary Department, 12 feet ; Female Depart- 
ment, 14 feet ; Male Department, 14 feet. These heights are 
the clear between the floors and ceilings, ae finished. 






The elevation presents the front view of Ward School-houBe 
No. 48, in Twelfth street, between Broadway and University 
Place. The site was purchased in 1852, bnt in consequence of 
delay the building was not erected until 1855, It is a large and 
noble structure, built in the best manner, and is admirably ar- 
ranged for convenience in every respect. 

Plan I, shows the basement, in which are the playground, 
txustees' room, library, janitor's room, teachers' room, wardrobes, 
water-closets, &c. The stairways are represented at the aides of 
the building. Under the basement is a cellar in which the 
furnaces are placed, affording also ample room for the fuel. 

Plan n, shows the Primary Department, with the claBS-rooma, 
wardrobes, &c. The class-rooms are furnished with low galle- 
ries around the rooms. 

Plan m, shows the Junior Department, which is like the 
other, with the exception of the desks and seats in the two front 
class-rooms. 

Plan IV, shows the Senior Department, which is like the 
otliers, all the class-rooms, however, being famished with desks 
and scats. 

This building is appropriated exclusively for girla, and is de- 
signed to furnish an advanced grade of instruction. 
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